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THE REVOLUTION 


" Aber sie treibca’s toll; 
Ich fUrcht’, es breche.” 
Nicht jedcH Wochenschluss 
JIacht Gott die Zeche. 


Goethe. 
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CILVPTER I 

THE SUBJECT COUaNTRIES DOWaV TO THE TIMES OT THE 

GRACCHI 

Ox the abolition of tlie JIacedonian monarchy, the supremacy 
of Rome was not only an established fact from tlie Pillars of 
Hercules to the moutlis of the Nile and the Orontes, but, as if 
it were the final decree of fate, pressed on the nations with all 
the weight of an inevitable necessity, and seemed to leave them 
merely the choice of perishing in hopeless resistance or in hope- 
less endurance. If history were not entitled to insist that the 
earnest reader should accompany her through good and evil 
days, through landscapes of winter as well as of spring, the 
historian might be tempted to shun the cheerless task of tracing 
the manifold and yet monotonous turns of this struggle between 
power and weakness, both in the Spanish provinces alreadj* 
annexed to the Roman empire and in the African, Hellenic, and 
Asiatic territories which were still treated as clients of Rome. 
But, however unimportant and subordinate the individual 
conflicts may appear, they possess collectively a deep historical 
significance; and, in particular, the state of things in Italy at 
this period only becomes intelligible in the light of the reaction 
which the provinces exercised over the mothe^-countr}^ 

In addition to the territories which may be regarded as natural 
appendages of Italy — in which, however, the natives were still 
far from being completely subdued, and Ligurians, Sardinians, 
and Corsicans were, not greatly to the credit of Rome, con- 
tinually furnishing occasion for “ village triumphs ” — the formal 
sovereignty of Rome at the commencement of this period was 
established only in the two Spanish provinces, which embraced 
the larger eastern and southern portions of the peninsula beyon"’" 
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the P> rcnees We have already (ii 191 ej ) attempted 10 
descnbe the state of matters m the peninsula. Ibcmns and 
Celts, Phoenicians, Hellenes, and Romans \ycfe there strangely 
mtcrmingled The most drverse kinds and stages of auleation 
subsisted there simultaneously and at \ arjous points, crossed 
each other, the ancient Iberian culture side bv side with utter 
barbansm, the ciMlised relations of Phoi^fcnn ond Greek 
mercantile cities side by side with the grouih of a Latinising 
r which w as especially promoted by th^ numerous luhans 

'I • * ~^*»"ndinggimson 

■ ' ■ ‘ • » < I* . -ar Scsallc) and 

the Latm colony of Caritw i.4w La, i ' 4, raltar) deserve 
mention — the latter being, next to AgngeMum (it 139), th' 
— - of Latin tongue and Jtihan 
1 b> Scipwi the Elder, before 
‘ * • • is « ho were mclmed to rtjram 

jj> how 

otr, but mertly as a mauti p*act' 0»rte,a utij founded m 
4? J and owed its «i$icncc to the multitude rjf camp<h»Idrrn— 
the offspring of Roman soldiers and Spanish sla\es->who grew 
up as slases ie jur< but as free Italians and were now 

.4.4 Iv^hnlf of the state and consbtutfd, along with 
’ ’ “ lornrarK 

• • ' the H n> In 

AiiKUuso^ , • * * * : Mh- 

proiinccs, on the whole, enjoyed tnc u iss of peace 
I althouah mention is made of one c>p two exprilitm 


-••••» ;;; The la.sitaniari, 

under the leadership oi a i*un|an, ln\3d«l 

Roman trmlor), defeated Uie two Roman gosernon who fa 1 
united to oppose them, and slew a great numljtre of tlicir tf p’ 
The Vettonrs (between the Tagus and the Hpper is-urj) were 
4* ,,t t make common eauMr wi’lk the lai’tt**-***'* 

, , . . , — •*4.!ihfi-fi''t:rsvn 

. . • I is-.. emi’ 'V ff 

• . . I, ,4 - an caps'll Nr* 

Cartiugc (Cartagena), ihe nun* s f»k th-^ m*i*r 


• ru»rf» iti-nt litv* tnfrrJt't bvSr*'-** t9 l« •a»« wrt S*"- t \r> 

lull tt roMViS./wi (m»M SffcM *»»l •* *■* */*** 

l.*l • *J— thf <ttt \ »r rrw>fU«- TM 

t *" t*', fJt 4 t M Ut*r <*#C» ► JS t 

i< K ttn M^^ay mtti* * tf*' »'*7, •» * »»**' 

ifl li*l 
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so seriously as to resolve on sfending a consul to Spkin; a- step 
wKich had riot been takeri'sirice arid; in order to accelerate 
the despatch of aid;- 'they eyeri made the new cohsuls' enter on 
offite 'two rilonths arid' a *half before the legal ' time.' For this 
reason' the day for the cohsuls’ entering on' office- -vvas shifted 
from the ’15th of March ' to 'the ist of January; arid "fhus was 
established' the fjegirining of the year Which we still make use of 
at the present day. But, before the -consul Quintus FulviuS 
Nobilior arrived with his army, a very serious eneounter took 
place on the right bank of the Tagus between the praetor LuciUs 
Muirimiu’s, governor of Further Spairi,rind the Lusitariians; now 
led after the' fall of Piinicus by his successor' Caesarus (^^). 
Fortune 'was at' first favourable tb the Rbirians; the Lusitaniari 
army was brbken and their camp was taken. But the'Romans, 
already fatigued by their march rind falling out of their ranks in 
the disorder of the pursuit, were at length completely. defeated 
by their already vanquished antagonists, and lost their bwri 
camp in addition tb that of the eneiriy, as Avell as 9000 dead. ' 
The flanie of war now blazed^ forth far and wide. The Lusi- 
taniaris on the left bank of the Tagus, led by Caucaenus, threw 
themselves on the Celtic! subject to the Romans (in Aleritejo), 
and took their towri Conistorgis. The Lusitanians serit the 
standards taken from Murniriius tbthe Celtiberians at once as an 
arinouncement of victory arid a summons to arms; and among 
these, too, there was no \yant of ferriient. Two small Celtiberian 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the powerful Arevacae (near the 
sources of the Douro and Tagus), the Belli and the Titthi; had 
resolved to settle together in Segeda, one of their towns. ■; While 
they were occupied in building the walls the Romans ordered 
theiri to desist, because the Semproniari regulations prohibited 
the subject communities froni founding toWns at their own 
discretion; and they at the same time required the contribu- 
tion of money and men which was due by treaty but for a con- 
siderable period had riot been demarided. The Spaniards 
refused to obey either command, alleging that .they were 
engaged merely in enlarging, riot iri founding,' a city, and that 
the contribution had been not merely .suspended, but reniitted 
by the Roniaris. Thereupon Nobilior appeared in .Hither Spain 
with an. army of nearly 30,000 men, including soirie Numidian 
horsemen, arid ten .elephants. ,;'3rhe walls of the new town of 
Segada still stood urifiriished : rnbst of the inhabitants submitted. 
But. the most resolute irien fled with th'eir^ wives arid children to 
the powerful Arevacae, and surrimbned these to make corrimori 
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cause vnth theirt against the Romans The Arcvacae, em 
boldcned by the victory of the LusiCantans o\er Mummius, con 
sented, and chose Cams, one of the Segedan refugees, as their 
general On the third day after h>s election the s-aliant leader 
had fallen, but the Roman army was defeated and nearlv 6000 
Roman burgesses w ere slam , the 33rd dav of August, the fcstiv al 
of the \oIcanaIia, ivos thenceforth held in s:d rcmcmb'^nce 
by the Romans The fall of their genenl, howc%cr, induced 
the Arevacac to retreat into their strongest Iorti humantu 
(Guarray, a Spanish league to the north of Soria on the Douro) 
uhither Nobilior follot\ed them Under the walls of the town a 
second engagement took place, m which the Romans at first bj 
means of their elephants drove the Spanurds back into the town , 
but while doing so the) were thrown mto confusion in onse- 
quence of one of the animals being wounded, and sustained a 
second defeat at the hands of the enem> again wsumg from tl e 
walls This and other misfortunes — such as the destruction of 
1 corps of Roman cas*alr) despatched to call forth the coniingrntj 
— imparted to the affairs of the Romans n the Jhthte pmi incr to 
unfavourable on aspect that the fonttis of Oc 3 i$, where ll e 
Romans had their chest and their stores, passed osrr to the 
enemy, and thcAresacae were m a position to think of dictating 
peace, although without success, to the Romans The*e dn 
advantages, howcier were m some measure coun{e’biIi’'cra 
bj the successes which Mummws achieved n the sou'hern 
province Weakened though hw army was by the disis'tr wh 
It had ^u^Icred, he )ct succeeded in mflictirg o defeat on 
Ijjsitanuns svho were imprudentl) scattmd oa t'je rgh' 

^of the Tagus, and p.isstngovTr to Che left Uwk, w'ere the 
lanuins had overrun the whole Roman temtorv, an 1 had cv^n 
mode a foray into Africa, he cleaml the soutl ■’m pr s *.** e of 
theerrmv , 

To the northern provnnee in the fo’lo''*v“S year vui/ * 
aera’e sent ctmiiderabl'* remforcemenw srd a new 
in-cHicf to Steered th* mcapalk SoblMr, the 0''’ ’ 

Oatd US Xlarctllus who had alreal), whtn pme' ' 

tmguuhed hi-nielf in ^jvun and had « *rt ^ 

of hisulenis wv a c^er*! n iwoan'.,' hT* -t 

ship and J*nj rre c 1 » c'nneno, ipre • V 1 1 rj' 
of a"i,tr» Ost’is a* once » jtren *<Ted t'* h ^ 

^tVAfae CT -r rmed fr) jrafce^h.s « f*"* * T , 

be iraniM to th<“n on piynrn* rt a r “■ * 

an anvjitKe »-4 Mil rfveyi to Rc^e Vif f i ‘ 
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prbceed to the southern province, where the Vettones and Lusi- 
tanians had professed submission to- the praetor Marcus Atilius 
so long as he remained ■ within their bounds, but after his de- 
parture had immediately revolted afresh and chastised the 
allies of Rome. The arrival of the consul restored tranquillity, 
ahd, while he spent the winter in Corduba, hostilities were 
suspended throughout the peninsula. Meanwhile the question 
of peace with the Arevacae was discussed at Rome. It is a 
significant indication of the relations subsisting among the 
Spaniards themselves, that the emissaries of the Roman party 
among the Arevacae were the chief occasion of the rejection of 
the proposals of peace at Rome, by representing that, if the 
Romans were not willing to sacrifice the Spaniards friendly to 
their interests, they had no alternative save either to send a 
consul with a corresponding army every year to the peninsula or 
to make an emphatic example now. In consequence of this, the 
ambassadors of the Arevacae were dismissed without a decisive 
answer, and it was resolved that the war should be prosecuted 
with vigour. Marcellus accordingly found himself compelled in 
the following spring (-f^) to resume the war against the Arevacae, 
But — either, as was asserted, from his unwillingness to leave to 
his successor, who was to be expected soon, the glory of terminat- 
ing the war, or, as is perhaps more. probable, from his believing 
like Gracchus that a humane treatment of the Spaniards was the 
first thing requisite for a lasting peace — the Roman general, 
after holding a secret conference with the most influential men of 
the Arevacae, concluded a treaty under the walls of Numantia, 
by which the Arevacae surrendered to the Romans at discretion, 
but were reinstated in their former stipulated rights on their 
undertaking to pay money and furnish hostages. 

When the new commander -in -chief, the consul Lucius 
Lucullus, arrived at head-quarters, he found the war' which he 
had come to conduct already terminated by a formally concluded 
peace, and- his hopes of bringing home honour and more especially 
money from Spain were apparently frustrated. But there was 
a means of surmounting this difficulty. Lucullus of his own 
accord attacked the western neighbours of the Arevacae, the 
Vaccaei, a Celtiberian nation still independent and living on the 
best terms with the Romans. The question of. the Spaniards as 
to what fault they had committed was answered by a sudden 
attack on the town of Cauca (Coca,'eight Spanish leagues to the 
west of Segovia); and, while the terrified town believed that it 
had purchased' a capitulation by heavy sacrifices' of money. 
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Roman troops marchtd in *ind cnsland or stiughttrcd th« 
inhabitants without any pretext at all After this heroic fnt, 
which i>said toha>ecost thelnesof some io/joo men, theamn 
proceeded on its march Far and wide the tnllagcst and town- 
ships were abandoned or, as m the case of the strong Intwatu 
and Pallanlia (Palenaa) the capital of the Vaccaei, closed their 
gates against the Roman atin\ Cb\*etou5ncss was caught tn its 
own net, there was no commumt) that would stnture to con- 
clude a capitulation with the perfidious commander, and the 
general flight of the inhabitants not only rendered booty searre, 
but made it almost impossible for him to reman for any length 
of time m such mhospitable rcg»n.« In front of intemtu, 
Scipjo Aemilianus, an esteemed military tribune, the son of the 
\iclor of Pydna and the adopted grandson of the victor of 
succeeded, by pledging hts word of honour wh^n that o! tlie 
general no longer amiJcd in inducing the inli'ilntmts to mn 
elude an agreement bv virtoe of which the Roman arms departed 
on receiving a supply of cattle and clolhinjc Put (fic stegeef 
Pallantia had to be raised for want of provtsto^v, and the Ronun 
army m Its retreat was pursued by the Vaccaci as far as the 
Douro Lucullus’thercupon proceeded to the southern province, 
where m the same > ear the praetor, Sefv ms ^Ipinus (lollo had 
allowed himself to be defeated In the Lusitantins Thev spent 
the winter not far from each other —Lucullui in the tmito^ c f 
the Tunletani, Galtn at Cbnutorgis— ond m the forowmg y«f 
(tsb) attaeVed the Lusitanars laicu’fus gainnl irfre 

advantages over them near the straits of Gadrs Cat»« per 
formed a greater achievement, for he nrncludrtl a treats with 
three laisiLanian tribe* on the tight banV o! the T*gu» 
promised to irarufcr them to bcttrrscttlrments , wl rtcupr'n 
inrbamns, who to the number of yoco came to h m for tnc *•*1 r 
of the expected lards, were separated cito three divtiaf**. un 
armeil, and nartlv carrictl off into slaserv, rvir'lv rJ»«wrol 
\\ ar has hardly ever Iwen waged with so mud'll pef^-<h • 
ftnd avance os liy these iwr* gmtraU, >et l»> nraas M t*tnT 
cn’Tinally aetjmreil trraiurri the tme rscapm 
an/! the other menped men i'npfacf”*icni ttc 

mhiscfghtv fifth year, a few rawit* s I’C^’^efc.o iiffrr"pfrr 

to IWng CaPa loacemrt tSrbuTgt'S«, U.X the »e/p,-sf 
Chi't'rm t( the gene**!. a*d tl egwSdw*'vM efesd cr t-njft 
With I an, deroonitrated to iV Krmsft pevpfe h^-i B^<ffcr 
U was not rno/h tie if*eWv«cs whath » 

arr! Oslb* ho/J a’tamrr! « ‘•paisas l‘*e c*.*‘etxV i f th^ 
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Macedonian and of the- third Carthaginian -war- in which 
induced the Romans again to leave Spanish affairs -for a time in 
the hands of the ordinar}'- governors. Wiereupon the Lusi- 
tania,ns, exasperated rather than humbled by the’ perfidy of 
Galba, immediately overran afresh the rich territory of Turde- 
tania. The Roman governor Gaius V etilius ?^) marched 

against them, and not only defeated them, but drove the whole 
host towards a hill where it seemed lost irretrievably.- The 
capitulation was virtually concluded, when Viriathus — a man of 
humble origin, who formerly, when a youth, had bravely defended 
his flock from wdld beasts and robbers and was now in more 
serious conflicts -a dreaded guerilla chief, and who was one of the 
few Spaniards that had accidentally escaped from the perfidious 
onslaught of Galba — warned his countrymen against relying on 
the Roman word of honour, and promised them deliverance if 
they would follow him. His language and his example produced 
a deep effect; the army entrusted him with the supreme com- 
mand. Viriathus gave orders to the mass of his men to proceed 
in detached parties, by different routes, to the appointed 
rendezvous; he himself formed the best mounted and most 
trustworthy into a corps of looo horse, with which he covered 
the departure of the rest. The Romans, who wanted light 
cavalry, did not venture to disperse for the pursuit under the 
eyes of the enemy’s horsemen. After Viriathus and his band 
had for two whole days held in check the entire Roman army, he 
suddenly disappeared during the night and hastened to the 
general rendezvous. The Roman general followed him, but fell 
into an adroitly laid ambuscade, in which he lost the half of his 
army and was himself captured and slain; with difficulty the 
rest of the troops escaped to the colony of Carteia near to the 
Straits. In all haste 5000 men of the Spanish militia were 
despatched from the Ebro to reinforce the defeated Romans; 

1 The chronology of the war with Viriathus is far from being precisely 
settled. It is certain that the appearance of Viriathus dates from the con- 
flict with Vetilius (Appian, Hisp. 61; Liv, lii.; Oros. v. 4), and that he 
perished in (Diod. Vat. p. ixo, &c.) ; the duration of his government is 
reckoned at eight (Appian, Hisp. 63), ten (Justin, xliv. 2), eleven (Diodorus, 
p. 597), fourteen (Liv. liv.; Eutrop. iv. 16; Oros. v. 4; Flor.'i. 33), and 
twenty years (Vellei. ii. 90). The first estimate possesses some probability, 
because the appearance of Viriathus is connected both in Diodorus (p. 
591 Fat. p. 107, 108) and in Orosius (v. 4) with the destruction of Corinth. 
'Of the Roman governors, with whom Viriathus fought, se-veral undoubtedly 
belonged to the northern pro-wnce; for though Viriathus' was at work 
chiefly in'. the southern, he was not exclusively, so (Liv. lii.); consequently 
we must irbt calculate the number of the years of his' leadership. by the 
number of these names. ' \ ^ ; 
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but Viriathus destroyed the corps whfle still on its march, and 


homely habits of a shepherd No badge distinguished him from 
the common soldier he rose from the nchly adorned mamage- 
table of his father in law, tjie pnnee Astolpa m Roman Spam, 
without having touched the golden plate and the sumptuous 
fate, lifted his bnde on horselnck, and rode off with her to his 
mountains He never took more of the spoQ than the share 
which he allotted to each of his comrades The soldier recog 
nised the general simply by his tall figure, bj his stnkmg sallies of 
wit, and above all by the fact that he surpassed every one of his 
men m temperance as well as m toil, sleeping always in full 
armour and fighting in front of all m battle. It seemed as if m 
that thoroughly prosaic age one of the Homcnc heroes had 
reappeared the name of Vinathus resounded far and wide 
through Spam, and the brave nation conceived that uj bun 
at length it had found the man who was destined to break the 
fetters of alien domination 

Extraordinary successes jn northern and southern Spam 
marked tbenext years of his leadership(v5r-ffr) A/terdestrov- 
mg the vanguard of the praetor Gams Plautms, Vinathus had 
th^ sbll to lure him over to the nght bank of the Tagus, and 
there to defeat him so emphatically that the Roman general 
went into winter quarters m the middle of sununcr—on which 
h was afterwards charged before the people with having 
" ^ ft the Roman community, and was cotnj^Ued to live in 
exile In like manner the army of the governor— apparently 
of the Hither province — Qaudius Uhimanus was destroj'edf 
that of Gams Negidius was vanquished, and the level country 

.4«</Y>rited with 


with shame and consternation of the victories oi uic UuIlaU^. 
Ung The conduct of the Spanish war was committed to 
a more trustworthy officer, the consul Qumtus Fabtus^Jfwimus 
Aemilianus, the second son of the victor of Pydna But 

the Romans no longer v entured to send the expenenetd veterans, 
w ho had just returned from Macedonia and Asia, forth anew to 
the detested Spanish war, the two legions, i»hich 3faxtnias 
brought with him, were recent leviej and scarcely more to be 
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trusted than the old utterly demoralised Spanish army. After 
the first conflicts had again issued favourably for the Lusitanians, 
the prudent general kept together his troops for the remainder 
of the year in the camp at Urso (Osuna, south-east from Seville) 
without accepting the enemy’s offer of battle, and only took the 
field afresh in the following year after his troops had been 
qualified for fighting by pettier warfare; he was then enabled to 
maintain the superiority, and after successful feats of arms went 
into winter quarters at Corduba. But when the cowardly and 
incapable praetor Quinctius took the command in room of 
^faximus, the Romans again suffered defeat after defeat, and 
their general in the middle of summer shut himself up in Corduba, 
while the bands of Viriathus overran the southern province ( 

His successor Quintus Fabius Maximus Servilianus, the 
adopted brother of Maximus Aemilianus, was sent to the' penin- 
sula with two fresh legions and ten elephants; he endeavoured 
to penetrate into the Lusitanian countr}% but after a series of 
indecisive conflicts and an assault on the Roman camp, which 
was with difficulty repulsed, he found himself compelled to 
retreat to the Roman territory. Viriathus followed him into 
the province, but as his troops after the wont of Spanish insur- 
rectionary armies suddenly melted away, he was obliged to return 
to Lusitania (^^|). Next year (rH) Servilianus resumed the 
offensive, traversed the districts on the Baetis and Anas, and 
then advancing into Lusitania occupied a great many towns. 
A large number of the insurgents fell into his hand§; the leaders 
— of whom there were about 500 — were executed: those who 
had gone over from Roman territory to the enemy had their 
hands cut off; the remaining multitude were sold into slavery. 
But on this occasion also the Spanish war proved true to its 
fickle and capricious cliaracter. After all these successes the 
Roman army was attacked by Viriathus while it was besieging 
Erisane, defeated and driven to a rock where it Avas wholly in 
the power of the enemy. Viriathus, however, Avas content, like 
the Samnite general formerly at the Caudine pass, to conclude 
a peace Avith Servilianus, in which the community of the Lusi- 
tanians Avas recognised as sovereign and Viriathus acknoAvledged 
as its king. The power of the Romans had not increased more 
than the national sense of honour had declined : in the capital 
men Avere glad to be rid of the irksome war, and the senate and 
people ratified the treaty. But Quintus Servilius Caepio, the 
full brother of Servilianus and his -successor in office, was far 
from satisfied Avith this complaisance ; and the senate was weak 
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enough firet to authorise the consul to undertake secret madima- 
tions against Vinathus, and then to view at least >\ith indulgence 
his open breach of faith, for which there was no palliation So 
^Caepio invaded Lusitania, and traversed the land as far as the 
temtones of the Vettones and Gallaeci, Vinathus decbned a 
conflict with the superior force^ and by dexterous inovements 
evaded his antagonist (^) But when m the ensuing >ear 
{H4) Caepio renew ed the attadc, and was supported b) the armj , 
'which had m the meantime become available from the nortliem 
province, malang its appearance under Jfarcus Fopiflms m 
Lusitania, Vinathus sued for peace on any terms He was 
required to give up to the Komans all who had passed over to 
him from the Roman temtoiy, amongst whom was his own 
father-m law, he did so, and the Romans ordered them to be 
executed or to have their hands cut off But this was not 
sufficient, the Romans were not m the habit of announcing to 
the vanquished all at once their destined fate 
One behest after another was issued to .the Lusitanians, eacli 
successive demand more intolerable than its predecessor, and 
at length they were required even to surrender their arms. Then 
Vinathus recollected the fate of his countrj'men whom Galba 
had caused to be disarmed, and grasped his sword afresh But 
It was already too late His waveruig had sown the seeds of 
treachery among those who were immediate!) around him, 
three of his confidants, Audas, Ditalco, and Mmuaus from Urso, 
despairing of the possibihty of renewed victory, procured from 
the kmg permission once more to enter into negotiations for 
peace with Caepio, and employed it for the purpose of selling the 
Me of the Lusitamaa hero to tlic foreigners m return for the 
assurance of personal amnesty and further rewords On their 
return to the camp they assured the king of the fav Durable issue 
of their negotiations, and in the following night stabbed him 
while asleep m his tent The I.usitamans honoured the ulus- 
tnous chief by an unparalleled funeral solcmnit) at which two 
hundred pairs of champions fought m the funeral games; and 
still more hrghl) b) the fact, that the)’ did not renounce tlie 
struggle, but nominated Tautamus os their commander in-cniei 
m room of the fallen hero The plan projected bv thHattcr for 
wresting Saguntum from the Romans was sufiicjcntly bold, tmt 
the new general possessed neither the wise moderation nor the 
military skill of h« predecessor The expedition was a loiaJ 
failure, and the armv on its return was altackcti in crossing the 
Bactis and compelled to surrender unconditional!). Thus was 
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Lusitania subdued, far more b)'' treacher}^ and assassination on 
the part of foreigners and natives than by honourable war. 

While the southern pro\’ince was scourged by Viriathus and 
the Lusitanians, a second and not less serious war had, not 
without their help, broken out in the northern province among 
the Celtiberian nations. The brilliant successes of Viriathus 
induced the Arevacae likewise in to rise against the Romans ; 
and on that account the consul Quintus Caecilius Jfetellus, who 
was sent to Spain to relieve Maximus Aemilianus, did not pro- 
ceed tothesouthem pro%nnce,but turned against the Celtiberians. 
In the contest with them, and more especially during the siege 
of the town of Contrebia w'liich rvas deemed impregnable, he 
showed the same ability wliich he had displa3'ed in vanquishing 
the Macedonian pretender; after his two years’ administration 
(■Hzj I'cl) northern province was reduced to obedience. The 
two cities of Termantia and Numantia alone had not yet opened 
their gates to the Romans; but in their case also a capitulation 
had been almost concluded, and the greater part of the con- 
ditions had been fulfilled by the Spaniards. When required, 
however, to deliver up their arms, they w'cre restrained like 
Viriathus by their genuine Spanish pride in the possession of a 
well-handled sword, and they resolved to continue the war under 
the daring Megaravic’:s. It seemed folly: the consular army, 
the command of which was taken up in by the consul 
Quintus Pompeius, w^as four times as numerous as the whole 
population capable of bearing arms in Numantia, But the 
general, who was wholly unacquainted with war, sustained 
defeats so severe under the walls of the two cities that 

he preferred at length to procure by means of negotiations the 
peace which he could not compel. With Termantia a definitive 
agreement must have taken place. In the case of the Numan- 
tines the Roman general liberated their captives, and summoned 
the community under the secret promise of favourable treatment 
to surrender to him at discretion. The Numantines, weary of 
the war, consented, and the general actually limited his demands 
to the smallest possible measure. Prisoners of war, deserters, 
and hostages were delivered up, and the stipulated sum of money 
was mostly paid, when' in the new general Marcus Popillius 
Laenas arrived in thecamp. As soon as Pompeius saw the burden 
of command devolve on other shoulders, he, with a view to 
escape from the reckoning that awaited him at Rome for a peace 
which was according to Roman ideas disgraceful, lighted on the 
expedient of not merely breaking, but of disomiing his word; 
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and when the Numantines came to make their last pa)inent, in 
the presence of their ofScers and hrs own he flatly denied the 
conclusion of the agreement. The matter was referred for 
judicial decision to the senate at Rome. 'VN^ile it -was discussed 
there, the war before Numantia was suspended, and Laenas 
occupied himself with an expedition to Lusitania where he 
helped to accelerate the catastrophe of Viriathus, and with 
a foray against the Lusones, neighbours of the Numantines. 
When at length the decision of the senate arrived, its purport 
was that the war should be continued — the state became thus a 
party to the knavery of Poropeius, 

With unimpaired courage and increased resentment the 
V ■ ' '-ainst them 

. Mancinus 

. • occasioned 

not so much by the arms of the Numantines, as by the lax and 
wretched military discipline of the Roman generals and bjy- 

. i' 

the Roman army to evacuate the camp by night without orders, 
and to seek shelter in the entrenchments constructed sixteen 
years before by Nobilior (p. 5)- The Numantines, informed of 
their sudden departure, hotly pursued the fugitive army, and 
surrounded it: there remained to it no choice save to fight its 
way with sword in hand through the enemy, or to Condude 
peace on the terms Itud down by the Numantines. Although 
Hhe consul was personally a man of honour, he was weak and 
^little iaiovm, Tiberjus Gracchus, who served in the army as 
quaestor, had more influence with the Celtiben’ans from the 
hereditary respect in which he was held on account of his father 
who had so wisely regulated the p^o^^nce of the Ebro, and 
induced the Numantines to be content ^silh an equitable treaty 
of peace sivom to by all the stalT-oflicers. But the senate not 
only recalled the general immediately, but after long deliberation 
caused a proposal to be submitted to the burgesses that the con- 
s'cntion should be treated as they had formerly treated that ol 
Caudmm, in other words, that they should refuse its raliflcation 
and shoutef devolve the responsibiKty on those who had con* 
eluded it. By right tins category ought to haw included all 
the officers who had sworn to the treaty; but Gracchus and the 
others were saved by their connections; Manemus alone, who did 
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not belong to the circle of the highest aristocrac}’-, was destined 
to pay the penalty for his o\\’n and others’ guilt. Stripped of 
his insignia, the Roman consular was conducted to the enemy’s 
outposts, and, when the Numantines refused to receive him that 
they might not on their part acknowledge the treaty as null, the 
late commander-in-chief stood in his shirt with his hands tied 
behind his back for a whole day before the gates of Numantia, 
a pitiful spectacle to friend and foe. Yet the bitter lesson 
seemed utterly lost on the successor of Mancinus, his colleague 
in the consulship, Marcus Aemilius Lepidus. While the dis- 
cussions as to the treaty with Mancinus were pending in Rome, 
he attacked the free nation of the Vaccaei under frivolous pre- 
texts just as Lucullus had done sixteen years before, and began 
in concert with the general of the Further province to besiege 
Pallantia (t^). A decree of the senate enjoined him to desist 
from the war; nevertheless, under the pretext that the circum- 
stances had meanwliile changed, he continued the siege. In 
doing so he showed himself as bad a soldier as he was a bad 
citizen. After lying so long before the large and strong city that 
his supplies in that rugged and hostile country failed, he was 
obliged to leave behind all the sick and wounded and to under- 
take a retreat, in which the pursuing Pallantines destroyed half 
of his soldiers, and, if they had not broken off the pursuit too 
early, would probably have utterly annihilated the Roman army, 
which was already in full course of dissolution. For this fault 
a fine was imposed on the highborn general at his return. His 
successors Lucius Furius Philus and Gains Calpumius Piso 
again to wage war against the Numantines; and, 
inasmuch as they did nothing at all, they fortunately came home 
without defeat. 

Even the Roman government began at length to perceive 
that matters could no longer continue on this footing; they 
resolved to entrust the subjugation of the small Spanish country 
town, as an extraordinary measure, to Scipio Aemilianus the 
first general of Rome. The pecuniary means for carrying on 
the war were indeed doled out to him with preposterous parsi- 
mony, and the permission to levy soldiers which he asked was 
even directly refused — a circumstance due, probably, to coterie- 
intrigues and to the fear of being burdensome to the sovereign 
people. But a great number of friends and clients voluntarily 
accompanied him; among them was his brother Maximus 
Aemilianus, who some years before had commanded with dis- 
tinction against Viriathus. Supported by this trusty band. 
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which to 

reorgai the 

camp-followers had to take their departute — ii tn, my 

as 2000 courtesans^ and an endless number of soothsayere and 
pnests of all sorts— and, if the soldier was not available for 
fighting, he had at least to work m the trenches and to mar^ 
During the first summer the general avoided any conflict with 
the Numantmes, he contented himself with destroying the 
stores in the surrounding country, and with chastising the 
Vaccaeans who sold com to the Numantines, and compelling 
them to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome It was only 
towards winter that Sapio dre%v together his armj round 
Numantia Besides the Numidian contingent of horsemen 
infantry, and twelve elephants led b> the pnnce Jugurtha, and 
the numerous Spanish contingents, there were four legions, in 
all a force of 60,000 men mvestmg a citj whose citizens capable 
of beanng arms did not exceed 8000 at the most >»bs crthelcss 
the besieged frequently offered battle, but Scipio, perceiving 
j on of man> years was not to be 


flight of the legionaries, - 

ance of the general m person, justified his tactics only too 
forcibly Never did a general treat his soldiers more con 
temptuQusly than Scipio treated the Numantme army, and he 
showed his opinion of it not only by bitter speeches, but nbo>e 
all by the course of action which he adopted For the first time 
the Romans waged w ar by means of mattock and spade, where it 
depended on ^emselves alone whether they sliould use the 
jsword Around the whole arcuit of the city, which was nearh 
three miles, there ivas constructed n double line of circumsailla 
tion of twice that extent, proMded with walls, towers, and 
ditches and the n>er Douro, bj which at first some supplies 
had reached the besieged through the efforts of bold boatmen 
and divers, was at lengtli dosed Thus m all probabilit\ the 
town, which they dal not venture to assault, could not fail to lx. 
reduced through famine, the more so, as it hadnotliccn possible 
for the citizens to lay in provisions dunng the list summer 
The Numantmes soon suffered from want of everything One 
of their boldest men Retogenes, cut his way with a ftw com 
panions through tlie Imcs of tlic enemy, and his loiiclung 
entreaty that kinsmen should not be ollow^ to pensh withont 
help produced a great effect in Lutia at least, one of the towns 
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of tlie Are\'acae. But before the citizens of Lutia had come to 
a decision^ Scipio, having received information from the partisans 
of Rome, in the town, appeared with a superior force before its 
walls, and compelled the authorities to deliver up to him the 
leaders of the movement, 400 of the flower of the youth, whose 
hands were all cut off by order of the Roman general. The 
Numantines, thus deprived of their last hope, sent to Scipio to 
negotiate as to their submission and called on the brave man to 
spare the brave ; but when the envoj's on their return announced 
that Scipio required unconditional surrender, they were tom in 
pieces by the furious multitude, and a fresh interval elapsed 
before famine and pestilence had completed their work. At 
length a second message was sent to the Roman head-quarters, 
that the town was now ready to submit at discretion. When 
the citizens were accordingly instracted to appear on the follow- 
ing day before the gates, the)’- asked for some days’ delay, to 
allow those of tlieir number who had determined not to survive 
the loss of liberty time to die. It was granted, and not a few 
took advantage of it. At last the miserable remnant appeared 
before the gates. Scipio chose fifty of tlie most eminent to form 
part of his triumphal procession; the rest were sold into slavery, 
the city was levelled with the ground, and its territory was dis- 
tributed among the neighbouring towns. This occurred in the 
autumn of fifteen months after Scipio had assumed the 
command. 

The fall of Numantia struck at the root of the opposition that 
was still here and there stirring against Rome; military demon- 
strations and the imposition of fines sufficed to secure the 
acknowledgment of the Roman supremacy in all Hither Spain. 

. In Further Spain the Roman dominion was confirmed and 
extended by the subjugation of the Lusitanians. The consul 
Decimus Junius Brutus, who came in Caepio’s room, settled 
the Lusitanian war-captives in the neighbourhood of Saguntum, 
and gave to their new town Valentia (Valencia), like Carteia, a 
Latin constitution he moreover traversed the 

Iberian west coast in various directions, and was the first of the 
Romans to reach the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. The towns 
of the Lusitanians,! which were: obstinately defended by their 
inhabitants, both men and women, were .subdued by him; and 
the hitherto independent Gallaeci were united with the Roman 
province after a great battle, in which 50,000 of them are said 
to have fallen. After the subjugation of the Vaccaeans, 'Lusi- 
'tanians, and Gallaecians, the whole peninsula, with the excepr^ 
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more severe than that directed agamst the ruled It is no easy 
task for a state any more than for a man to become reconciled 
to insignificance, it is the duty and nght of the ruler either to 
renounce his authon^ , or by the display of an imposmg material 
supenonty to compel the ruled to resignation The Roman 
senate did neither Invoked and importuned on all hands, the 
senate interfered incessand} m the course of Afncan, Hdlemc, 
Asiatic, and Egyptian affairs, but it did so after so mconstant 
and loose a fashion that its attempts to settle matters usually 
only rendered the confusion worse It was the epoch of com 
missions Commissionere of the senate were constantly going 
to Carthage and Alexandna, to the Achaean diet, and to the 
r t- “ ’^-^^rwciemAsia, they mvestigated, inhibited, 
were not unfrequently taken m 
thout the knowledge, or against 
yprus, for mstance, which the 
senate had assigned to the Kingdom of Cyrene, was ncN ertheless 
retained by Egypt, a Syrian pnnee ascended the throne of hi*? 
ancestors under the pretext that he had obtained a promise of 
It from the Romans, while the senate bad m fact expressh 
refused to give it to him, and he himself bad onlv escaped from 
Rome by breaking their interdict, e% en the open murder of a 
Roman commissioner, who under the orders of the senate 
administered as guardian the government of Sjna, passed 
totally unpunished The Asiatics were \ery ^sell aware that 
they were not m a position to resist the Roman legions, but 
they were no less aware that the senate was but little inclined 
to give the burgesses ord ''’•the 

Nile Thus the state of that 

- .-Won , I the 

the nations at onct oi ii c bless 
sings of order For the Romans 
themselves, moityvii, « j ite of matters was so far perilous 
that it to a certain extent left their northern and eastern frontier 
exposed In these quarters kingdoms might be formed hv the 
aid of the inland countries situated beyond the limits of the 
Roman hegemony and m antagonism to the weak states under 
Roman protection, wntfiout Rome being abfe o'lrectfy 
to interfere, and might dev eJop *» power dangerous to, ami enter 
ing sooner or later mto nvaliy with, Rome bo doubt t) e 
condition of the bordering nations— ev eryw here split mto frag 
ments and nowhere favourable to political development on a 
great scale — formed some sort of protection against thu danger, 
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yet we very clearly perceive in the history of the East, that at 
this period the Euphrates was no longer guarded by the phalanx 
of Seleucus and was not yet watched b)’’ the legions of Augustus. 

It was high lime to put an end to this uncertain state of 
things. But the only possible way of ending it was by convert- 
ing the client states into Roman provinces. This could be done 
all the more easily, that the Roman provincial constitution in 
fact only concentrated militar}" power in the. hands' of the 
Roman governor, while administration and jurisdiction in the 
main were, or at any rate were intended to be, retained by the 
communities, so that as much of the old political independence 
as' was at all capable of life might be preserved in the form 
of communal freedom. The necessity for this administrative 
reform could not well be mistaken; the only question was, 
whether the senate would put it off and mar it, or whether it 
would have the courage and the power clearly to discern and 
energetically to execute what was needful. 

Let us first glance at Africa, The order of things established 
b)^ the Romans in Libya rested in substance on a balance of 
power between the Nomad kingdom of Iilassinissa and the city 
of Carthage. Wrile the former was enlarged, confirmed, and 
civilised under the vigorous and sagacious government of 
Massinissa (ii, 191), Carthage in consequence simply of a state 
of peace became once more, at least in wealth and population, 
what it had been at the height of its political power. The 
Romans saw with ill-concealed and envious fear the apparently 
indestructible prosperity of their old rival; while hitherto they 
had refused to grant to it any real protection against the con- 
stantly repeated encroachments of Massinissa, they now began 
openly to interfere in favour of the neighbouring prince. The 
dispute which had been pending for more than thirty years 
between the city and the king as to the possession of the pro- 
vince of Emporia on the Lesser Syrtis, one of the most fertile in 
the Carthaginian territory, was at length (about decided by 
Roman commissioners to the effect that the Carthaginians should 
evacuate those towns of Emporia which still remained in their 
possession, and should pay 500 .talents (£120,000) to the king as 
compensation for the Ulegal enjoyment of the territory. The 
consequence was, that Massinissa immediately seized another 
Carthaginian district on the western frontier of their territory, 
the town of Tusca and the great plains near the Bagradas; no 
course was left to the Carthaginians but to commence another 
hopeless process at Rome. , After long and, beyond doubt. 
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intentional delay a second commission appeared m Afnca, but, 
when the Carthaginians nere unwilling to commit themselves 
unconditionally to a decision to be pronounced by it as arbiter 
without an exact preliminary mvesti^tion into the question of 
right, and insisted on a thorough discussion of the latter ques 
tion, the commissioners without further ceremonj returned to 
Rome 

The question of right between Carthage and Jlassimssa thus 
remains unsettled, but the mission gave nse to a more im- 
portant decision The head of the commission had been the 
old Marcus Cato, at that time perhaps the most influential man 
m the senate, and, as a veteran survivor from the Hannibahc 
war, still filled with thorough hatred and thorough dread of the 
Phoenicians With surprise and )ea3ousy Cato had seen with 
his own eyes the flounshmg state of the hereditarj foes of Rome, 
the luxuriant country and the crowded streets, the immense 
stores of arms in the magazines and the nch maten-Us for a 
fleet, already be m spmt beheld a second Hannibal wielding all 
these resources against Rome In his honest and manlj, but 
thoroughly narrow minded, fashion, he came to the conclusion 
that Rome could not be «ecure until Carthage had disappeared 
from the face of the earth, and immediately after his return set 
forth this view m the senate Those of the anstocracj whose 
ideas were more enlarged, and especially Sapio Kasica, opposed 
this paltry policy wiili great earnestness, and showed how 
blind were the fears entertained regarding o mercantfle city 
whose Phoenician inhabitants were becoming more and more 
disused to warlike arts and ideas, and how tlie existence of that 
rich commercial citj was quite compatible vnth the political 
supremacy of Rome Even the conversion of Carthage into 
'* R'^rn'in urovincial towm might have been practicable, and 
• / • J the Phoenicians, 

, . , desired not the 

submission, but the desiructiui v* • nty His polic), 

os it would seem, found allies partl> m the statesmen who were 
inclined to bring the transmanne temtones into immediate 
dependence on Rome, partlj and especially m the might) 
influence of the Roman banken and grc'it capitalists on whom, 
after the destruction of the nch inone)ed and mercantile city, 
Its mhentance would necessarily devolve The majority 
resolved at the first fitting oj^rtunit)— respect for public 
opinion required that they should vrut for such— to bnng about 
war with Carthage, or rather the destruction of the cit) 
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The desired occasion was soon found. The provoking viola- 
tions of right on the part of Massinissa and the Romans brought 
to the helm in Carthage Hasdrubal and Carthalo, the leaders of 
the patriotic party, which was not indeed, like the Achaeans, 
disposed to revolt against the Roman supremacy, but was at 
least resolved to defend, if necessarj', by arms against Massinissa 
the stipulated rights of the Carthaginians. The patriots ordered 
forty of the most decided partisans of Massinissa to be banished 
from the city, and made the people swear that they would on no 
accoimt ever permit their return; at the same time, in order to 
repel the attacks that might be expected from Massinissa, they 
formed out of the free Numidians a numerous army under 
Arcobarzanes, the grandson of Syphax (about Massinissa, 

however, was prudent enough not to take arms now, but to 
submit himself unconditionally to the decision of the Romans 
respecting the disputed territory on the Bagradas; and thus the 
Romans could assert with some plausibility that the Cartha- 
ginian preparations must have been directed against them, and 
could insist on the immediate dismissal of the army and destruc- 
tion of the naval stores. The Carthaginian senate was disposed 
to consent, but the multitude prevented the execution of the 
decree, and the Roman envoys, who had brought this order to 
Carthage, were in peril of their lives. Massinissa sent his son 
Gulussa to Rome to report the continuance of the Carthaginian 
warlike preparations by land and sea, and to hasten the declara- 
tion of war. After a further embassy of ten men had confirmed 
the statement that Carthage was in reality arming ( yz %)} 
senate rejected the demand of Cato for an absolute declaration 
of war, but resolved in a secret sitting that war should be declared 
if the Carthaginians would not consent to dismiss their army and 
to burn their materials for a fleet. Meanwhile the conflict had 
already ’begun in Africa. Massinissa had sent back the men 
whom the Carthaginians had banished, under the escort of his 
son Gulussa, to the city. When the Carthaginians closed their 
gates against them and killed also some of the Numidians return- 
ing home, Massinissa put his troops in motion, and the patriot 
party in Carthage also prepared for the struggle. But Has- 
drubal, who was placed at the head of their army, was one of the 
usual incapables whom the Carthaginians were in the habit of 
employing as generals; strutting about in his general’s purple 
like a theatrical king, and pampering his portly person even in 
the camp, that vain-glorious and unwieldy man was little fitted 
to render help in an exigency which perhaps even the genius of 
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I^milcar and the arm of Hannibal could ha\ e no longer a\ erted. 
Before the eyes of Scipio Aemihanus, who, at that time a mihtaiy 
tribune m the Spanish army, had been sent to Jfassmissa to 
bring over African elephants for his commander, and who on tins 
occasion looked down on the conflict from a mountain “ like 
Zeus from Ida,” the Carthaginians and Numidians fought a 
great battle, m which the former, though reinforced by 6000 
Numidian horsemen brought to them by discontented captains 
of Massmissa, and superior m number to the enemy, were 
worsted After this defeat the Carthaginians offered to make 
cessions of territory and payments of money to llassmissa, and 
Scipio at their solicitation attempted to bnng about an agree- 
ment; but the project of peace was frustrated by tlie refusal 
of the Carthaginian patriots to surrender the deserters, llos- 
drubal, howe\'er, closely hemmed m by the troops of his anta- 
gonist, was compelled to grant to the latter all that he demanded 
— ^the surrender of the deserters, the return of the exiles, the 
delivery of arms, the marching off under the yoke, the payment 
of xoo talents (£24,000) annually for the next fifty years. But 
even this convention was not kept by the Numidians; on the 
contrary the disarmed remnant of the Carthaginian army wa* 
cut to pieces by them on the way home. 

The Romans, who had carefully abstained from presenting 
the war itself by seasonable mtcrposjtion, had now what the) 


monca to Kome, anci the snips were assemoicu; luc licuauiwii 
of war might issue at any moment. The Girthaginians made 
e%ery effort to avert the impending blow. Hosdmbal and 
Carthalo, the leaders of the patriot party, were condemned to 
death, and an embassy w-as sent to Rome to throw the responsi- 
bility 01 ' " * * 

second • ■ ■ 

powers 

compared w ith such obliging submissu cness, it seemed almost 
an insolence that the Carthaginians had rested content with 
ordering, unbidden, the execution of their most eminent mm. 
'Fhe senate declared that the excuse of the Carth.aginwins wa' 
found jnsufiicicnt, to the question, wlat in that case would 
suffice, the reply was gnxn that the Carthaginuns knew tliat 
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themselves. They mighty no doubt, have known what the 
Romans wished; but yet it seemed impossible to believe that 
the last hour of their loved native city had really come. Once 
more Carthaginian envoys — on this occasion thirty in number 
and with unlimited powers — were sent to Rome. When they 
arrived, war was already declared (beginning of and the 
double consular army had embarked. Yet they even now 
attempted to dispel the storm by complete submission. The 
senate replied that Rome was ready to guarantee to the Cartha- 
ginian community its territory, its municipal freedom and its 
laws, its public and private property, provided that it v'ould 
furnish to the consuls who had just departed for Sicily within 
the space of ‘a month at Lilybaeum 300 hostages from the 
children of the leading families, and would fulfil the further 
orders which the consuls in conformity with their instructions 
should give forth. The reply has been called ambiguous; but 
very erroneously, as even at the time clearsighted men among 
the Carthaginians themselves pointed out. The circumstance 
that everything which they could ask was guaranteed with the 
single exception of the city, and that nothing was said as to 
stopping the embarkation of the troops for Africa, showed vev}' 
clearly what the Roman intentions were; the senate acted with 
fearful harslmess, but it did not put on the semblance of con- 
cession. The Carthaginians, however, would not open their 
eyes; there was no statesman found who had the power to 
move the unstable multitude of the city, either to thorough 
resistance or to thorough resignation. When they heard at the 
same time of the horrible decree of war and of the endurable 
demand for hostages, they complied immediately with the 
latter, and still clung to hope, because they had not the courage 
fully to realise the import of surrendering themselves before- 
hand to the arbitrary will of a mortal foe. The consuls sent the 
hostages from Lilybaeum to Rome, and informed the Cartha- 
ginian envoys that they would learn further particulars in 
Africa. The landing was accomplished without resistance, and 
the provisions demanded were supplied. When the Gerusia of 
Carthage appeared in a body at the head-quarters in Utica to 
receive the further orders, the consuls required in the first 
instance the disarming of the city. To the question of the 
Carthaginians, who was in that case to protect- them even 
against their own emigrants — against the army, which had 
swelled to 20,000 men, under the command of Hasdrubal who 
had saved himself from the sentence of death by flight — it was 
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replied, that this Vtould be provided for by the Romans, Accord- 
mgly the council of the dty obsequiously appeared before the 
consuls v.ith all their fleet-material, all the military stores of the 
'public magazines, all the arms that were found in the possession 
of private persons — to the number of 3000 catapults and 200,000 
sets of armour — and mquired whether onythmg more was 
desired. Then the consul Lucius Jfarcius Censorious rose and 
announced to the council, that in accordance vrith the instruc- 
tions given by tVe senate the existing city was to be destroyed, 
but timt the inhabitants w’ere at liberty to settle anew in their 
territory wherever they chose, provided it were at a distance of 
at least ten miles from the sea. 

This fearful command aroused in the PhoenieJians all the— 
shall we say magnanimous or frenzied? — enthusiasm, whicli was 
displayed pre^nously by the Tyrians against Alexander, and 
subsequently by the Jews against Vespasian. Unparalleled as 
was the patience with which this nation could endure bondage 
and oppression, us unparalleled was now the tumultuous fury 
o( that mercantile and seafaring population, when the things at 
stake were not the state and freedom, but the beJoed sod of 
their ancestral city and their venerable and dear home beside 
and deliverance were out of the question; 

« ■ • «»hmisslon. 

• • .... ‘what 

was inevitable was, like ilie uui ‘ ■ icane, 
drowmed amidst the furious yells of the multitude; which, in its 
frantic rage, laid hands on the magistrates of the city who had 
counselled the surrender of the hostages and arms, made such of 
the innocent bearers of the news ns had ventured at all to return 
home expiate their terrible tidings, and tore in pieces the Italians 
■ ■ 'n the city by way of avenging 

' ■ ■* . • . ' its native home. 

S ■■ ■ ' * • . ■ unarmed as thej' 

■ ■ . • . ; . ' ‘tes were doswl; 

, »'• •I..,*- had l>ccn 

■ ■ aistcd to 
• • •' t a Ifody 

were declared free, me aiiu^ w» , ^ fugitive 

H.vdrubal — which was in possession of the whole Carthaginian 
territorv* witii the exception of the towns on the east coast 
occupied the Romans, viz. ILadrumetum, little Leptis, 
Tliapsus and Achulla, and the city of Utica, and oflcrcd an 
invaluable support for the defence— was entreated not to refuse 
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its aid to the commonwealth in this dire emergency. At the 
same time, concealing in true. Phoenician style the most un- 
bounded resentment under the cloak of humility, they attempted 
to deceive the enemy. A message was sent to the consuls to 
request a thirty days’ armistice for the despatch of an embassy 
to Rome. The 'Carthaginians were well aware that the generals 
neither would nor could grant this request, which had been 
refused already; but the consuls were confirmed by it in the 
natural supposition that after the first outbreak of despair the 
utterly defenceless city would submit, and accordingly post- 
poned the attack. The precious interval was employed in 
preparing catapults' and armour; day and night all, without 
distinction of age or sex, were occupied in constructing- machines 
and forging arms; the public buildings were torn down to 
procure timber and metal ; women cut off their hair to furnish 
the strings indispensable for the catapults; in an incredibly 
short time the walls and the men were once more armed. That 
all this could be done without the consuls, who were but a few 
miles off, learning anything of it, is not the least marvellous 
feature in this marvellous movement animated by a truly 
enthusiastic, and in fact superhuman, national hatred. When 
at length the consuls, weary of waiting, broke up from their 
camp at Utica, and thought that they should be able to scale 
the naked walls with ladders, they found to their surprise and 
horror the battlements crowned anevv with catapults, and the 
large populous city, which they had hoped to occupy like an 
open village, able and ready to defend itself to the last man. 

Carthage was rendered very strong both by the nature of its 
situation^ and by the art of its inhabitants, who had very 
frequently to depend on the protection of its walls. Into the 
broad gulf of Tunis, which is bounded on the west by Cape 
Farina and on the east by Cape Bon, there projects in a direc- 
tion from west to east a promontory, which is encompassed on 
three sides by the sea and is connected with the mainland only 
towards the west. This promontory, at its narrowest part, only 
about two miles broad and on the whole flat, again expands 
towards the gulf, and terminates there in the two heights of 
JebelrKhawi and Sidi bu Said, between which extends the plain 

1 The line of the coast has been in the course of centuries so much changed 
that the former local relations are but imperfectly recognisable on' the 
ancient site. The name of the city is preserved by Cape Cartagena — also 
called from the saint’s tomb found there Ras Sidi bu Said — the eastern 
headland of the peninsula, projecting into the gulf with its highest point 
rising to 393 feet above the level of the sea. 
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of "El Mersa. On its southern portion which ends in the height 
of Sidi bu Said lay the ci^ of Carthage. The pretty steep 


On the wall along tne west or lanawara sme, on the other liana, 
where nature afforded no protection, ever>' appliance within the 
power of the art of fortification in those times was expended- It 
consisted, as its recently discovered remains exactly tallying 
with the description of Polybius have shown, of an outer wall 
of SIX and a half feet in thickness and immense casemates con- 
structed behind this wall probably along its whole extent; these 
were separated from the outer wall by a co\ cred way six feet 
broad, and had a width of fourteen feet, exclusive of the front 
and back walls, each of which was fully three feet broad * This 


^ The dimensions gnen by Beuli (FmtVa 4 Carlkage, t86t) atenfdllcms 
m mitres and m Greek leel (isso 300 mitre) — 


Outer wall . 

Comdor 

Front wall of casemates 
Oisemate rooms 
Bade wall of casemates 


. 19 

. 4 3 
t 


mitresas 6| feet 



VVbnie breadth of the walls 


. 101 milre$s33 feet 


^ V t. r.Mlr . VNlf, } (li> 


weakrt from the first or wo* eorljr neeWiM 1 h** length et the w»ii as • 
whole cannot be stated with prrcfMoo, but It innuhavelieen very rons/ 
able, foe three bundre<l rlerbants we« ttat led there, anti the ssfw f -r their 
foddfT and petbaps other spaces alw »s well as the gatrt a'e to l«f taken 
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enormous wall, composed throughout of large hewn blocks, rose 
in two stories, exclusive of the battlements and the huge toVers 
four stories high, to a height of forty-five feet,^ and furnished in 
the lower range of the casemates stables and proVender-stores 
for 300 elephants, in the upper range stalls for horses, magazines, 
and barracks.^ The citadel-hill, the Byrsa (Syrihc, birtha= 
citadel), a comparatively considerable rock having a height of 
1S8 feet and at its base a circumference of fully 2000 double 
paces,^ was joined to this wall at its southern end, just as the 
rock-wall of the Capitol was joined to' the city-wall of Rome. 
Its summit bore the huge temple of the God of Healing, resting 
on a basement of sixty steps. The south side of the city was 
washed partty by the shallow lake of Tunes towards the south- 
west, which was separated almost wholly from the gulf by a 
narrow and low tongue of land running southwards from the 
Carthaginian peninsula,^ partly by the open gulf towards the 
south-east. At this last spot was situated the double harbour 
of the city, a work of human hands; the outer or commercial 
harbour, a longish rectangle with the narrow end turned to the 
sea, from whose entrance, only seventy feet wide, broad quays 
stretched along the water on both sides, and th'e inner circular 
w'ar-harbour, the Cothon,^ with the island containing the 
admiral’s house in the middle, which was approached through 
the outer harbour. Between the two passed the city wall, 

into account. It was very natural that the inner city, within whose walls 
the Byrsa was included, should, especially by way of contrast to the 
suburb of Magalia which had its separate circumvallation, be sometimes 
itself called Bvrsa (App. Pun. 117; Nepos, ap, Serv. Aen. i. 36S). 

■ 1 Such is the height given by Appian, l.c. ; Diodorus gives the height, 

probably inclusive of the battlements, at 40 cubits or 60 feet. The remnant 
preserved is still from 13 to 16 feet (4-5 metres) high. 

* The rooms of a horse-shoe shape brought to light in e.xcavation have 
a depth of 14, and a breadth of ii, Greek feet; the width of the entrances 
is not specified. Whether these dimensions and the proportions of the 
corridor suffice for omr recognising them as elephants’ stalls, remains to 
be settled by a more accurate investigation. The partition-walls, which 
separate the apartments, have a thickness of i.i metre=3J feet. 

Oros. iv. .22. FuUy 2000 paces, or — as Polybius must have said — 16 
stadia, are=about 3000 metres. The citadel-hill on which the church 
of St. Louis now stands, measures at the top about 1400, half way up about 
2600, metres in circumference {Beule, p. 22) ; for the circumference at the 
base that estimate will very well suffice. 

* It now bears the fort Goletta. 

® That this Phofenician word signifies a basin excavated in a circular 
shape, is shown both by Diodorus (iii. 44), and by its being employed h.'.' 
the Greeks to denote a “ cup.”_ It thus suits only the inner harboiff 
Carthage, and in that sense it is used by Strabo {.xvii. 2, 14. where h l' 
strictly applied to the admiral s island) and Fest. Ep. v. Cothones, 

Appian {Pun. 127) is not quite accurate in describing the rectaup'-'’’" 
harbour in front of the Cothon as part of it. 
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Avhich turning eastward from tte Byrsa excluded the tongue of 
land and the outer harbour, but included the war«harbour, so 
that the entrance to the latter must be conceived as capable of 
bemg closed like a gate. Not far from the war-harbour lay the 
market-place, whi^ t\as connected by three narrow streets 
with, the citadel open on the side towards the town To the 
north of, and beyond, the ci^* proper, the pretty considerable 
space of the modem El Mersa, even at that tune occupied m 
great part by villas and well-watered gardens, and then called 
Magaha, had a circumvallation of its own dovetailed into the 
city wall. On the opposite point of the peninsula, the Jebel- 
Khawi near th ■ •. • 'C * ’ ■ <r 

These three — t . • * * . . * : 

together filled • * ; ■ i 

next the gulf, and were only accessible by the two iiignvvn>s 
leading to Utica and Tunes along that narrow tongue of land, 
which, although not closed by a wall, yet afforded a most ad- 
\antageous position for the armies taking their stand under the 
protection of the capital with the view of protecting it m return 

The difficult task of reducing so well fortified a city was 
rendered still more difficult by the fact, that the resources of the 
capital itself and of its territor}’ whicli still included 800 town- 
ships and was mostly under the power of the emigrant party on 
the one hand, and the numerous tribes of the free or Inlf-free 
, * • nfhpr enabled the Cariha- 

• * ' ■ the cit>’ to keep a 

• •’ ’ from the desperate 

• • pt the licht 

, . • • ■ • • • • *0 

perform, when the) now found themselves tuii*pi...vw t. v "i- 
mcnce a regular siege. Manius Manilms, who commanded the 
hnd arm), pitched liis camp opposite the wall of the citadel, 
while Lucius Censonnus stationed himself vutli the fleet on the 
lake and there began operations on the tongue of 1 uul. Tlie 
Carthaginian army, under Hasdrubal, encamped on the other 
sideof the lakcnear the fortress of Ncphcni, whenccit obstructed 
the labours of the Roman soldiers despatched to cut li'nf)cr for 
constructing machines, and the ahlccavalr)*-leader in parliniUr, 
Uimilco Phameas, slew many of the Romans Censonnus fitteil 
up two large Kittenng rams on the tongue, and made a breach 
with them at this weakest placeof the wall; hut, as evening find 
set m, the assault had to be postponed During the night the 
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besieged succeeded in filling up a great part of the breacli, and 
in so damaging the Roman machines by a sortie that they could 
not work next day. Nevertheless the Romans ventured on the 
assault; but they found the breach and the portions of the wall 
and houses in the neighbourhood so strongly occupied, and 
advanced ^vith such imprudence, that they were repulsed witii 
severe loss and would have suffered still greater damage, had 
not the military tribune Scipio Aemilianus, foreseeing the issue 
of the foolhardy attack, kept together his men in front of the 
walls and thus intercepted the fugitives. Manilius accomplished 
still less against the impregnable wall of the citadel. The siege 
thus lingered on. The diseases engendered in the camp by the 
heat of summer, the departure of Censorinus the abler general, 
the ill-humour and inaction of JIassinissa who was naturally far 
from pleased to see the Romans taking for themselves the booty 
which he had long coveted, and the death of the king at the age 
of ninety which ensued soon after (end of ^ utterly arrested 
the offensive operations of the Romans. The}’’ had enough tfi 
do in protecting their ships against the Carthaginian incendiaric.s 
and their camp against nocturnal surprises, and in securing food 
for their men and horses by the construction of o harbour-fort 
and by forays in the neighbourhood. Two expeditions directed 
against Hasdrubal remained without success; and in fact the 
first, badly led over difficult ground, liad almost terminated in a 
formal defeat. Rut, while the course of the war was inglorious for 
the general and the army, the military tribune Scipio achieved 
in it brilliant distinction. It was he who, on occasion of a 
nocturnal attack by the enemy on the Roman camp, starting 
with some squadrons of horse and taking the enemy in rear, 
compelled him to retreat. On the first expedition to Nepheris^ 
when the passage of the river had taken place in opposition to 
his ad\dce and had almost occasioned the destruction of the 
armjq by a bold attack in flank he relieved the pressure on the 
retreating troops, and by his devoted and heroic courage rescued 
a division which had been given up as lost. While the other 
officers, and the consul in particular, by their perfidy deterred 
the towns and party-leaders that were inclined to negotiate, 
Scipio succeeded in inducing one of the ablest of the latter’ 
Himilco Phameas, to pass over to the Romans with 2200 cavalrj'! 
Lastly, after he had in fulfilment of the charge of the dyina 
Massinissa divided his kingdom among his three sons, Micipsal 
Gulussa, and Mastanabal, he brought to the Roman army ia 
Gulussa a cavalry-leader worthy of his father, 
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remedied the want, which had hitherto been scnously felt, of 
light catalrj'. His refined and yet simple demeanour, which 
recalled rather his own father than him whose name he bote, 
overcame even envy, and in the camp as m the capital the name 
of Sc ■ ‘ " r . V- 

with ■ , • le 

end ( ' ■ • I " 

tion * • T 

and * . ^ 

He only is a living mao, the rest are gliding shades.* 

^VhJe these e\ ents v> ere passing, the close of the year had come 
and with it a change of commanders; the consul Lucius Piso 
(|5^)tvas somev '* r«»«t«nnd of 

the land army, ‘ “ * ■ ' ■ ‘ . 

But, if their 

all Instead of prosecuting the siege of Carthage or subduing 
the army of Hasdrubal, Piso employed himself in attaching the 
small mantime towns of the Phoenicians, and lliat mostly 
without success Cluoea. for example, repulsed him, and he 
was obliged to i *T ^ ‘ 

haNin^ lost the . . . . ‘ 

besieging apparauis ^ , ’ ■ ' ■ ‘ i 

but the pillage of the to^vn m opposition to lus pledged worn 
of honour was not specially fa%ounib1c to the progress of the 
Roman arms. The courage of the Carthaginians rose. Bith> as, 
a Numidian sheik, passed over to them with Soo horse; Cartha- 
giman cnvojs were enabled to attempt negotiations with the 
kmgs of Numidia and Mauretania and even with Philip th 
Macedonian pretender. It was perhaps internal intrigues— 
Hasdrubal the emigrant brought the general of the same name 
who commanded m the aty, into suspicion on account of ht 
relationship w ith Massmissa, and caused him to be put to dead 
in the senate-house — rather than the activity of the Romans 
that prevented things from assuming a turn stdl more favour 
able for Carthage. 

IVith tfie view of producing a change m tiic state of Afnc^ 
a/Iurs, whicli exated uneasiness, the Roma.is resorted to tht 
extraonlmary measure of enlnisting the conduct of the war tr 
the onl} man who had as jet brought home honour from th« 
Ijbyan plains, and who was recommended for this war bj hw 
very name. Instead of calling Setpio to tlic acdileship for which 
• 0‘m Ml M #«*I 
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he was a candidate, they gave to him the consulship before the 
usual time, setting aside the laws to the contrary effect, and 
committed to him by special decree the conduct of the African 
war. He arrived ( ^}) in Utica at a very critical moment. The 
Roman admiral Mancinus, charged by Piso with the nominal 
continuance of the siege of the capital, had occupied a steep 
cliff, far remote from the inhabited district and scarcely de- 
fended, -on the almost inaccessible seaward side of the suburb 
of ]\Iagalia, and had united nearly his whole not very numerous 
force there, in the hope of being able to penetrate thence into 
the outer town. In fact the assailants had been for a moment 
within its gates and the camp-followers had flocked fonvard in 
a body in the hope of spoil, when they were again driven back 
to the cliS and, being without supplies and almost cut off, were 
in the greatest danger, Scipio found matters in that position. 
He had hardly arrived when he despatched the troops which he 
had brought wuth him and the militia of Utica by sea to the 
threatened point, and succeeded in saving its garrison and hold- 
ing the cliff itself. After this danger was averted, the general 
proceeded to the camp of Piso to take the command, and bring 
the army back to- Carthage. Hasdrubal and Bithyas availed 
themselves of his absence to move their camp immediately up 
to the city, and to renew the attack on the garrison of the cliff 
before’ Magalia; but Scipio appeared with the vfinguard of the 
main army in sufficient time to afford assistance to the post. 
Then the siege began afresh and more earnestly. First of all 
Scipio cleared the camp of the mass of camp-followers and 
sutlers and once more tightened the relaxed reins of discipline. 
Military operations were soon resumed with increased 'vigour. 
In an attack by night on the suburb the Romans succeeded in 
passing from a tower — ^placed in front of the walls and equal to 
them in height — on to the battlements, and opened a little gate 
through which the whole army entered. The Carthaginians 
abandoned the suburb and their camp before the gates, and 
gave the chief command of the garrison of the city, amounting 
to 30,000 men, to' Hasdrubal. The new commander displayed 
his energy in the first instance by giving- orders that all the 
Roman prisoners should be brought to the battlements and, 
after- undergoing cruel tortures, should be thrown over before 
the eyes of the besieging army; and, when voices were raised in 
disapproval of the act, a reign of terror was . introduced with 
reference to the citizens also. Scipio, meanwhile,- after having 
• confined the besieged to the city itself, sought totally- to cut off 
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thejr intercourse wth the outer world He took up his head 
quarters on the ndge by wbidi the Girthaginian peninsula was 
connected with the mainland, and, notwithstanding the various 
attempts of the Carthagmians to disturb his operations, con 
stnicted a great camp across the whole breadth of the isthmus, 
’ ‘ ' fi, «■ landward side 

still ran into the harbour, 
i / the great gam, partl> vessels 

of Bithyas, who availed iiinisc i of every favourable wind to 
r - " c r.r,i to the city from I^cphens at the <;nd of the lake 
" — the atizent, 
pio therefore 

constructed a stone mo t, ^ « j Tinning from 

the tongue of land between the lake and gulf into the latter, so 
as thus to close the mouth of the harbour The city seemed 
lost, when the success of this undertaking, which was at first 
ridiculed by the Carthaginians as impracticable, became evndent- 
But one surprise was balanced b> another tVhile the Roman 
labourers were constructmg the mole, work was going forward 
ni^ht and day for two months m the Carthaginian harbour 
without even the deserters being able to tell what were the 
designs of the besieged AU of a sudden, just as the Romans 
had completed the bar across the entrance to the harbour, fiftj 
Carthaginian triremes and a number of boats and skiffs sailed 
forth from that same harbour into the gulf — while the cnem} 
■were stopping up the old mouth of the harbour towards the 
south, the Cirthaginnns had bj means of a canal formed m an 
easterly direction procured for themselves a new outlet, which 
- *•» -i-ofK nf the sea at that spot could not possjbl> be 
\ stead of resting content with 

isclvcs at once and resolutely 
unprepared Roman fleet, it 
must have been lost, when un-y returned on the third da) to 
give battle, thev found Romans m readiness The conflict 
came off without decisive result, but on Uicir return the Cartha 
gmnn v esscls so ran foul of eaA other in and before the eninnce 
of the harbour, that the damage thus occasioned was cquiv-alcnt 
to a defeat Scipio now directed his attacks against the 
qua> , which laj outside of the aty walls and was only protccird 
lor the exigency by an earthen rampart of recent construction 
The machines were stitioned on the tongue of Imd and n breach 
was easily made, but with unexampled intrepidity the Caftb» 
ginians, wading through the shallows, assailed the besicgi"? 
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implements^ chased away the covering force which ran off in such 
a manner that Scipio was obliged to make his own troopers cut 
them doAvn, and destroyed the machines. In this way they 
gained time to close the breach. Scipio again established the 
machines and set on fire the wooden towers of the enemy; by 
which means he obtained possession of the quay and of the 
outer harbour along with it. A rampart equalling the city wall 
in height was here constructed, and the town was now at length 
completely blockaded by land and sea, for the inner harbour 
could only be reached through the outer. To ensure the com- 
pleteness of the blockade, Scipio ordered Gaius Laelius to attack 
the camp, at Nepheris, where Diogenes now held the command; 
it was captured by a fortunate stratagem, and the whole count- 
less’ multitude assembled there were put to death or taken 
prisoners. Winter had now arrived and Scipio suspended his 
operations, leaving famine and pestilence to complete what 
he had begun. 

How fearfully these mighty agencies had laboured in the 
work of destruction during the interval while Hasdrubal con- 
tinued to vaunt and to gormandise, appeared so soon as the 
Roman army proceeded in the spring of to attack the inner 
town. Hasdrubal gave orders to set fire to the outer harbour 
and made himself ready to repel the expected assault oh the 
Cothon; but Laelius succeeded in scaling the wall, hardly tonger 
defended by the famished garrison, at a point farther up and 
thus penetrated into the inner harbour. The city was captured, 
but the struggle was still by no means at an end. The assailants 
occupied the market-place contiguous to the small harbour, and 
slowly pushed their way along the three narrow streets leading 
from this to the citadel — slowly, for the huge houses of six 
stories in height had to be taken one by one ; on the roofs or on 
beams laid over the street the soldiers penetrated from one of 
these fortress-lilce' buildings to that which was adjoining or 
opposite, and cut down whatever they encountered there. 
Thus six days elapsed, terrible for the inhabitants of the city 
and full of difficulty and danger also for the assailants; at 
length they arrived in front of the steep citadel-rock, whither 
Hasdrubal and the force still surviving had retreated. To 
procure a wider approach, Scipio gave orders to set 'fire to the 
captured streets and to level the ruins; on which occasion a 
number of persons unable to fight, who were concealed in the 
houses, miserably perished. Then at last the remnant of the 
population, crowded together in the citadel, besought for mercy. 
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and the general Hasdrubai wim iu.> ..m, ** ... 
had thrown themselves mto the temple of the God of Healing; 
for them — for soldiers who had deserted their posts, and for the 
murderer of the Roman prisoners — there were no terms. But 
when, yielding to famine, the most resolute of them set fire to 
the temple, Hasdrubal could not endure to face death; alone he 
ran forth to the victor and falling upon his knees pleaded for his 
life It was granted; but, when his wife who with her children 
was among the rest on the roof of the temple saw him at the feet 
of Scipio, her proud heart swelled at this disgrace brought on 
her beloved perishing home, and, with bitter words bidding her 
husband be careful to save his life, she plunged first her sons 
and then herself into the flames TTie struggle was at an end. 
The joy m the camp and at Rome was boundless; the noblest 
of the people alone were m secret ashamed of the most recent 
achievement of the nation The prisoners were mostly sold as 
slaves; several were allowed to languish in pnson; the most 
notable, Hasdrubal and Bitbj'as, were sent to the interior of 
Italy as Roman statc-pnsoners ond^ tolerably treated The 
movable property, with the exception of gold, silver, and 
votive gifts, was abandoned to the pillage of the soldiers As 
to the temple treasures, the booty that had been m better tunes 
earned off by the Carthaginians from the Sicilian towns was 
restored , the bull of Phalans, for example, was returned to ilie 

Ao' ' to the Roman state 

: ... . ... ’ e»'»nd- 

. - « • . :-v ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ at 

. • ^ ■ ct. 

s. . ■ . • • ■ . heanng for the 

demands of reason and honour , but <4.'.. . ' c'cnatc ordered 

the general to le>cl the city of Carthage and the suburb rf 
Magaiia with the ground, and to do the same with all the town- 
ships which had held b> Cartilage to the last; and thereafter to 
pass the plough ov’cr the site of Cartilage so as lo put an end in 
legal form to the existence of ibe citj , and to curse the sod ard 
site for cv er, that neither bouse nor cornfield might ev rr reappesf 
on thespot, Tlie command was ponctualh obejed. Thc^'*^ 
burned for *cvcntecn days* recently, when the remalni of th^ 
Carthaginian city wall were excavati^, thrv were found to I'C 
covered with a layer of ashes fmm f<nir to five feet d'x-p, fill'd 
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with half-charred pieces of wood, fragments of iron, and pro- 
jectiles. Where the industrious Phoenicians had bustled and 
trafficked for five hundred years, Roman slaves henceforth 
pastured the herds of their distant masters. Scipio, however, 
whom nature had destined for a nobler part than that of an 
executioner, gazed with horror on his own work; and, instead 
of the joy of victory, the victor himself was haunted by a 
presentiment of the retribution that would inevitably follow 
such a misdeed. ; 

Arrangements had still to be made as to the future organisa- 
tion of the country. The earlier plan of investing the allies of 
Rome with the transmarine possessions that she acquired was 
no longer viewed with favour. Micipsa and his brothers re- 
tained in substance their former territory, including the districts 
recently wrested from the Carthaginians on the Bagradas and 
ia Emporia; their long-cherished hope of obtaining Carthage as 
a capital was for ever frustrated; the senate presented them 
instead with the Carthaginian librariesv The Carthaginian 
territory as possessed by the city in its last days — viz., the 
narrow border of the African coast Ij^ing immediately opposite 
to Sicily, from the river Tusca (Wady Saine, opposite to the 
island of Galita) to Thenae (opposite to the island of Karkenah) 
— ^became a Roman province. In the interior, where the con- 
stant encroachments of Massinissa had more and more narrowed 
the Carthaginian dominions and Vacca, Zama, and Bulla already 
belonged to Numidia, the Numidians retained what they 
possessed. But the careful regulation of the boundary between 
the Roman province and the Numidian kingdoni, which enclosed 
it on three sides, showed that Rome would by no means tolerate 
in reference to herself what she had permitted in reference to 
Carthage; while the name of the new province, Africa, on the 
other hand appeared to indicate that Rome did not at all regard 
the boundary now marked off as a definitive one. The supreme 
administration of the new province was entrusted to a Roman 
governor, whose seat was Utica. Its frontier did not need any 
xegular defence, as the allied Numidian kingdom everywhere 
separated- it from the inhabitants of the desert. In the matter 
of taxes Rome dealt on the whole with moderation. Those 
communities which from the beginning of the war had taken 
part with Rome — ^viz., only the maritime towns of 'Utica, 
Hadrumetum, Little Leptis, Thapsus, AchuIIa, and Usalis, and 
the inland town of Theudalis — retained their territory^ and 
became free cities; which was also the case with the newh* 
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founded community of deserters The territory of the city of 
Carthage — with the exception of a tract presented to Utica — 
and that of the other destroyed townshps became Roman 
' W on lease The remainmg townships 

in the soil and their 
heir constitution were 
leing and until further 
w « the communities paid 

annually to Rome for the use ot their soil which had become 
Roman a definitely fixed tribute (siipeiidtum) which they m 
their turn raised by means of a property tax levied from the 
indniduals liable The real gamers, however, bj this destruc- 
tion of the first commercial city of the West were the Roman 
merchants, who, as soon as Carthage lay m ashes, flocked m 
troops to Utica, and from this os their head-quartere began to 
turn to profitable account not only the Roman pro\ mce, but 
also the Numidian and Gaetulian regions which had hitherto 
been closed to them 

Macedonia also disappeared about the same time as Carthage 
from the ranks of the nations The four small confederacies 
into which the wisdom of the Roman senate had parcelled out 
the anaent Jangdom, could not lise at peace cither mtemal!) 
or one with another The state of matters in the country 
appears from a single accidentally mentioned occurrence at 
Phicus, where the whole goiemmg council of ote of these 
confederacies were murdered on the instigation of one Dama 
sippus Neither the "’'s sent b> the senate nor 

the foreign nrbitcra, > 

after the Greek fas 
establish any tolcr’ 

Thrice a young man • • ' ’ 

Per«eus, whom he 

Laodice Ife had passea ms >uu«> 

Adnm) ttium, there he asserted that he had prc«cia ci! the «urc 
-'’•'v-.U ftf his illustrious descent Mith these he liad, after a 

-“luntry, resorted 
' notbtt Tl'itte 
■ -ne or professed 

to l>chfve him, ami urged Ihc Mng eiiuti * j state ine nnnee 
n Ills hcreditan kingdom or to cede to him the crown of 

n ,t an end to tl e foohdi proceed •'gs, 

• m to the Remans Rut the 
• I ‘to the man, that it cenf “rd 
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him in an Italian town without taking steps to have him even 
seriously guarded. Thus he had escaped to Miletus, where the 
civic authorities once more seized him and asked the Roman 
commissioners what they should do with the prisoner. The 
latter advised them to let him go; and they did so. He now 
tried his fortune further in Thrace; and, singularly enough, he 
obtained recognition and support there not only from Teres 
the chief of the Thnacian barbarians, the husband of his father’s 
sister, and Barsabas, but also from the prudent Byzantines. 
With Thracian support the so-called Philip invaded ^lacedonia, 
and, although he was defeated at first, he soon gained one 
victory over the Macedonian militia in the district of Odomantice 
beyond the Strj-mon, followed by a second on the west side of 
the river, which gave him possession of all Macedonia. Apocry- 
phal as his story sounded, and decidedly as it was established 
that the real Philip, the son of Perseus, had died when eighteen 
years of age at Alba, and that this man, so far from being a 
l\Iacedonian prince, was Andriscus a fuller of AdramyttiUm, yet 
the Macedonians were too much accustomed to the rule of a 
king not to be readily satisfied on the point of legitimacy- and 
to return with pleasure into the old paths. [Messengers arrived 
from the Thessalians, announcing that the pretender had 
advanced into their territory; the Roman commissioner Nasica, 
who, in the expectation that a mere remonstrance would put an 
end to the foolish enterprise, had been sent by the senate to 
Macedonia without soldiers, was obliged to call out the Achaean 
and Pergamene troops and to protect Thessaly against the 
superior force by means of the Achaeans,as far as was practicable, 
till (-H-ff?) the praetor Juventius appeared with a legion. The 
latter attacked the Macedonians with his small force; but he 
himself fell, his army was almost wholly destroyed, and the 
greater part of Thessaly fell into the power of the Pseudo-Philip, 
who conducted his government there and in Macedonia with 
cruelty and arrogance. At length a stronger Roman army 
under Quintus Caecilius Metellus appeared on the scene of 
conflict, and, supported by a Pergamene fleet, advanced into 
Macedonia. In the first cavalry combat the JIacedonians 
retained thp superiority;^ but soon dissensions and desertions 
occurred in the Macedonian army, and the blunder of the pre- 
; tender in dividing his army and detaching half of it to Thessaly 
’ procured for the Romans an easy and decisive victory 
I Philip fled to the chieftain Byzes in Thrace,- whither Metellus 
j followed him and after a second victory obtained his surrender. 
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r 3 — ««. j not voluntarily sub 
to force Accord 

„ therefore no reader 

for depm mg the AlaceaouunSk oi mv j.. - m of independence 
which the battle of P}dna had still left to them, nevertheless 
the kingdom of Alexander was now, by order of the senate, 
conv erted by Metellus into a Koman province Tins case dearly 
showed that the Roman government had changed its system, 
and had resolved to substitute the relation of subjection lor that 
of dependence, and accordmglv the suppression of the four 
Macedonian confederacies was felt throughout the whole range 
of the client-states as a blow' directed against all The posscs- 
T'. _ , formerly after the first Roman 


now reunited with Macedonia, so » 

uarlj as this period, reached on the north-west to a point be>ond 
Scodra, where HljTia began The protectorate which Rome 
4’ Orrece Proper likewise devolved, of course, on the 

. • ' , ** •«->—- »'>^n\t*red Its 

• • . . . . : ■ *tsh- 

I „■ lom, 

but that of a province, retiming iw tv ' ‘ e** it 

would seem its distnctorpanitation, but placed under an Italian 
governor and quaestor, whose names make their appearance on 
the native coins along with the name of thecountrj*. As tribute 
there was retained the old moderate land tax, as Paulfus had 
arranged it {ji aS4)-~a sum of loo talents (£24,000) wluCh was 
allocated m fixed proportions on the several communities Vet 
the land could not forget its old glonous d>’ni5ty A few yrvrs 
after the subjugation of the Pseudo-Philip another prctcndfrl 
son of Perseus, Alexander, raised the banner of insurrection cn 
the Ncstus (Karasu), and had in a short tune collected i6,oco 
men; but the quaestor Lunus Tnmclhus mastered the in- 
surrection wjtfiout djfiicultv and pursued the fugitiv c pretender 
os far as Ifardvnia ("J?) This was the Ix't movement of me 
proud national spirit of Mtccdonn, which two hupdreti jtart 
before had accomplished so great things in llclJas and Av a 
Henceforward liicrc is vcarcelj an) thing else to tie toM of * 1 ’^ 
Moeedonians, sav e lint thev continue*! to reckon their mglciticc' 
jean from the date at vthich the countrj received its definin' e 
provincial organisation (JSS) 
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Thenceforth the defence of the nortliern and eastern frontiers 
of ^Macedonia or, in other words, of the frontier of Hellenic 
civilisation against the barbarians devolved on the Romans. 
It was not conducted by them with adequate forces, or, on the 
whole, with befitting energ}'; but with a primary view to his 
military object the great Egnatian highway was constructed, 
which as carljf as the time of Polybius ran from Apollonia and 
Dyrrhaebium, the trvo chief ports on the west coast, across tlic 
interior to Thessalonica, and was afteivvards prolonged to the 
Hebrus (Maritza).^ The new province became the natural basis, 
on the one hand for the movements against the turbulent 
Dalmatians, and on the other hand for the numerous expeditions 
against the Illyrian, Celtic, and Thracian tribes settled to the 
north of the Grecian peninsula, which we shall afterwards have 
to exhibit in their historical connection. 

Greece Proper had greater occasion than JIaccdonia to con- 
gratulate herself on the favour of the ruling power; and the 
Philhellcnes of Rome were probably of opinion that the calami- 
tous effects of the war with Perseus were disappearing, and 
that the state of things in general was improving there. The 
bitterest abettors of the now dominant party, Lyciscus the 
iVetolian, IMnasippus the Boeotian, Chrematas the Acarnanian, 
the infamous Epirot Charops whom honourable Romans forbade 
even to enter their houses, descended one after another to the 
grave; another generation grew up, in which the old recollec- 
tions and the old antagonisms had faded. The senate thought 
that the time for general forgiveness and oblivion had come, 
and in released the surrdvors of those Achaean patriots who 
had been confined for seventeen years in Italy, and whose 
liberation the Achaean diet had never ceased to demand. 
Nevertheless they were mistaken. How little the Romans with 
all their Philhellenism had been successful in really conciliating 
Hellenic patriotism, was nowhere more clearly apparent than in 
the attitude of the Greeks towards the Attalids. King Eumenes 
II. had been, as a friend of the Romans, extremely hated in 
Greece (ii. 273); but scarcely had a coldness arisen between 
him and the Romans, when he became suddenly popular in 

r 

^ This xoad was known even to the author of tlie pseudo- Aristotelian 
treatise De Mircahiltbtis as a commercial route between the Adriatic and 
Black seas, viz. as that along which the ‘wine jars from Corcyra met half 
■way those from Thasos and Lesbos. Even now it runs substantially in 
the' same direction from Durazzo, crossing the mountains of Bagora (Can- 
davian chain) at the lake of Ochrida (Lychnitis), by way of Monastic to 
Salonica. 
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Greece, rmd the Hellenic votary of hope expected the deliverer 
from a foreign yoke to come now from Pei^imus as formeriy 
from Jfacedonia. Social dfeorganisation more especi^ly was 
visibly on the increase among the pettj' states of Hellas noM 
left to themselves. The country became desolate not through 
war and pestilence, but through the daily increasing disinclina- 
tion of the higher classes to trouble themselves with wife and 
children; on the other hand the criminal or the thoughtless 
flocked as hitherto chiefly to Greece, to await the recruiting 
officer there. Tlie commumties sank daily into deeper debt, 
i ‘ “ — '^'^^nnndintr want of credit: 

• » . ; sorted in Iheir 

. • ■ • . . * ■ red the neigh- 
bouring communities, ine i • in the leagues 

also — e.g. between the voluntary and involuntary members of 
the Achaean coniederac)* — were byno means composed. If the 
Romans, as seems to have been the case, believed what thes* 
wished, and confided in the calm whichfor the moment premDeo, 
they were soon to learn that the younger generation in Hellas 
was m no respect better or wiser than the older. The Greeks 
directly sought an opportunity of picking a quarrel with the 
Romans. 

In order to screen a foul transaction, Diieus, the president 
of the Achaean league for the time being, about ^^5 threw* out 
in the diet the assertion that the special privileges conceded hy 
♦ * ■ tjicedacnionians as members — N'T!., 

.. . ^ . . "ml the 

.'_«,* at all 

gUuiiu.vw.;- : . • . . • ^ ■ Jacious 

falsehood, but the diet naturally iKuicvcu *1.1. '• ‘ ’d, an^ 

when the Achaeans showed thcmschTS ready to make pood their 
assertions with arms in hand, the weaker Spartans jiclded for 
the time, or, to speak more correctly, those whose surrender 
was demanded by the Achaeans left the city to appear as com- 
plauiants l*cfore the Roman senate. The scrate answemi 
usual that it would send a commission to investigate the matter; 
but instead of reporting tins reply the cnvo)*s stated in AcH.ii.v 
as well as in Spart.i, and m both cases falsely, tluat tlic scruntc 
lud decided in their fasour. The Aeliaeans, who fclt morr tlun 
ever their cqualits with Rome as allies and their political im- 
portance on account of the aid whicli tlie league lud pit 
rendered n Tliess.t!y against the I*scplo-rhnip, advanced in 
■fj; under their sfra.'egui Damocritus into Laco.ib; in sam * 
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Roman embassy on its way to Asia^ at the suggestion of Metellus^, 
admonished them to keep the peace and to await the com- 
missioners of the senate. A battle took place, in which nearly 
1000 Spartans fell, and Sparta might have been taken if Damo- 
critus had not been equally incapable as an officer and as a 
statesman. He was superseded, and his successor Diaeus, the 
instigator of all this mischief, zealously continued the war, while 
at the same time he gave to the dreaded commandant of Mace- 
donia assurances of the full loyalty of the Achaean league. 
Thereupon the long-expected Roman commission made its 
appearance, with Aurelius Orestes at its head; hostilities were 
now suspended, and the Achaean diet assembled at Corinth to 
receive its communications. They were of an unexpected and 
far from agreeable character. The Romans had resolved to 
cancel the unnatural and forced (ii. 260) inclusion of Sparta 
among the Achaean states, and generally to act with vigour 
against the Achaeans. Some years before these had been 
obliged to release from their league the Aetolian town of Pleuron 
(ii. 261); now they were directed to renounce all the acquisitions 
which they had made since the second Macedonian war — ^viz., 
Corinth, Orchomenus, Argos, Sparta in the Peloponnesus, and 
Heraclea near Oeta — and to reduce their league to the condition 
in which it stood at the end of the Hannibalic war. When the 
Achaean deputies learned this, they rushed immediately to the 
ma’rket-place without even hearing .the Romans to an end, and 
communicated the Roman demands to the multitude; where- 
upon the governing and the governed rabble determined with 
one voice to arrest at once the whole Lacedaemonians present in 
Corinth, because Sparta forsooth had brought on them this 
misfortune. The arrest accordingly took place in the most 
tumultuary fashion, so that the possession of Laconian names 
or Laconian shoes appeared sufficient ground for imprisonment: 
in fact they even^entered the dwellings of the Roman envoys to 
seize the v Lacedaemonians who had taken shelter there, and 
severe expressions were uttered against the Romans, although 
they did not lay. hands on their persons. The envoys returned 
home in indignation, and made bitter an'd even exaggerated 
complaints in the senate; but the latter, with the same modera- 
tion ‘which marked all its measures against the Greeks, confined 
itself at first to representations. In the mildest form, and 
hardly mentioning satisfaction for the insults which they had 
suffered, Sextus Julius Caesar repeated the commands of, the 
Romans at the diet in Aegium (spring of fff). But the leaders 
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fact the inference that the position of Rome with reference to 
Oirthage and Viriathus could not but be ^ crj' unfatnunible, and 
continued at once to cheat and to afiront the Romans. Caesar 
was requested to arrange a conference of deputies of the con- 
tending parties at Tegca for the settlement of the question. 3Je 
did so; but, after Caesar and the lacedaemonian deputies had 
waited there long m ^•am for the Achaeans^ Cntolaus at last 
appeared alone and informed them that the general assembly 
of the Achaeans was solely competent in this matter, and that 
It could only be settled at the diet or, m other word>, m six 
months. Caesar thereupon returned to Rome; and the next 
national assembly of the Achaeans on the proposal of Cntolaus 
formally declared war against Sparta £\en now Jletellus 
made an attempt amicably to settle tlic quairef, and sent cn\ o) s 
to Cormth; but the noisy tccUsta, consistmg mostly of the 
jwpubce of that wealthy commercial and manufacturing city, 
drowned the 'Notce of the Roman enttits and compelled them to 
leave the platform, declaratwR of Cntolaus, that the) 
wished the Romans to be their fnends but not their masters, 
w-as recciv ed w ith mexprcssiblc delight ; and, w ben the members 
of the diet wished to mterpose, the mob protected the man after 

, , • . • • I ».i, *1 ..t .«tj 

, ■ I ■ . • • . . « • ■ 1 *11 as 

• . . - •• .. . '• ■■no! 

■ . . • • • ' • ' mat- 

ing the movement is shown by the two resolutions, tlut all 
clubs should be permanent and all actions for debt should lie 
suspended till the restoration of peace 
llie Achaeans thib had war; and thev had even actual tdhes, 
namclj the Thebans and Boeotians and also the Oialcidians 
At the beginning of ^ ^be Acliaeans advanced mto Thessaly 
to reduce to obedience I Icradea near Octa, w hich, in accordance 
with the decree of the senate, had dclaclicd itself from the 
Achaean league The consul Lucius Mommian, whom the senate 
f lad rcsoh ed to send to Greece, had not ) et arm ed; accorifmgfr 
Metcllus undertooV to protect Ileraclea wiUi the Macedonun 
iegwns. When the advance of the Roroans was annoupceil to 

4-1.-.^ »•« 09 rnore tali, of 

. best succeed h rrafhmg 

. . . •. a all haste tfie army made 
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off, and did not even attempt to hold the position of Thcr- 
niop}'lae. But i\Ietcl]us quickened the piu-suit, and overtook 
and defeated the Greek army near Scarpheia in Locris. The 
loss in prisoners and dead was considerable; Critolaus was never 
heard of after the battle. The remains of the defeated army 
wandered to and fro in single troops, and cver}'wherc sought 
admission in vain; the division of Patrae was destroyed in 
Phocis, the Arcadian select corps at Chacronca; all northern 
Greece was evacuated, and only a small portion of the Achaean 
army and of the citizens of Tlicbes, who lied in a body, reached 
the Peloponnesus. liletellus sought by the utmost moderation 
to induce the Greeks to abandon their foolish resistance, and 
gave orders, for e.vamplc, that all the Thebans, with a single 
exception, should be allowed their libert}'; his well-meant 
endeavours were thwarted not by the energy of the people, but 
by the desperation of the leaders apprehensive for their own 
safety. Diaeus, who after the fall of Critolaus had resumed the 
chief command, summoned all men capable of bearmg arms to 
the istlimus, and ordered 12,000 slaves, natives of Greece, to be 
enrolled in the army; the rich were applied to for advances, and 
the ranks of the friends of peace, so far as they did not purchase 
their lives by bribing their t3TannicaI masters, were tlrinncd by 
bloody prosecutions. The war accordingly was continued, and 
after the same style. The Achaean ^'anguard, which, 4000 
strong, was stationed under Alcamenes at Megara, dispersed as 
soon as it saw the Roman standards. Metellus was just about 
to order an attack upon the main force on the isthmus, when 
the consul Lucius Jlummius with a few attendants arrived at 
the Roman head-quarters and took the command. JMeanwhile 
the Achaeans, emboldened by a successful attack on the too 
unguarded Rorhan outposts, offered battle to the Roman army, 
which was about twice as strong, at Leucopetra on the isthmus. 
The Romans were not slow to accept it. At the very first the 
Achaean horsemen broke off en masse before the Roman cavalry 
of six times their strength; the hoplites withstood the enemy 
till a flank attack by the Roman select corps brought confusion 
into their ranks. This terminated the resistance. Diaeus fled 
to his home, put his wife to death, and took poison himself. 
All the cities submitted without opposition; and even the 
impregnable Corinth,, into which Mummius for three days 
hesitated to enter because he feared an ambush, was occupied 
by the Romans without a blow. 

The renewed regulation of the affairs of Greece was entrusted 
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to a commission of ten senators in concert vith the consul 
Mummius, who left behind him on the whole a favourable 
reputation in the conquered counti>'. Doubtless it was, to say 
the least, a foolish thing in him to assume the name of 
" Achaicus " on account of his feats of war and Mctorj’, and to 
build in the fulness of his gratitude a temple to Hercules Victor; 
but, as he had not been reared in aristocratic luxurj* and aristo- 
cratic corruption but was a “ new man " and comparatively 
poor, he show ed himself an upright and indulgent adminisiratof. 
The statement, that none of the Achaeans perished but Diacus 
and none of the Boeotians but Pytheas, is a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion: in Chalcis especially sad outrages occurred ; but yet on the 
whole moderation was observed in ^e infliction of punishment. 
Mummius rejected the proposal to throw down the statues of 
Phfl<^emcn, the founder of the Achaean patriotic party; the 
fines imposed on the communities were destined not for the 
Roman exchequer, but for the injured Greek cities, and were 
mostly remitted after%vatds; and toe property of those traitors 
who had parents or children was not sold on public account, 
but handed over to their relatives. The w orks of art alone were 
carried away from Corinth, 'Oiespiae, and other cities, and were 
erected partly m the capital, Mrtly m the country lotvns of 
Italy:' sev'eral pieces were also presented to the Isitomn, 
Delphic, and Olympic temples. In tlie definitive orpani$.ition 
of toe country also motleration was in general displayed. It is 
true that, as was implied m the very mtfoduclion ol the pn>- 
vmcial constitution (ii. 61), the special confederacies, and the 
A * m particular, were ossucli dissolved; the communitiw 
were isohatcd; and mtfreourse between them was lampcr^ bv 
the rule that no one miuht acquire landed property simul- 
taneous! - • - Tt • 

already ' th** 



each community ; and they were atl subordinated to the governor 
of Maffdonu m >i;c}} a mattner iJat the I.itlrr, as ixsyrcmr 
mihtaiy chief, excrcucd a supcrmtendcncc ovtr sulministraticm 
and justice, and could, for example, personally assume the 
decbion of the more important crimin.'il processes. Vet the 

* In tli«* at I'artni, and evm at H 5r*H *'• 

mjfVed with th* narar ot Mui-Mf'l'i* hu' 
to IlSht, whkh »ueiyTt<-it fUt* f ■ctnl'i* ji«t {tT tt« irett 
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Greek communities retained “freedom,” that is, a formal 
sovereignty — ^reduced, doubtless, by the Roman hegemony to 
a name — which involved the property' of the soil and the right 
to a distinct administration and jurisdiction of their own.^ 
Some years later not only were the old confederacies again 
allowed to have a shadowy existence, but the opprcssi\'c restric- 
tion on the alienation of landed property was removed. 

The communities of Thebes, Chalcis, and Corinth experienced 
a treatment more severe. There is no ground for censure in the 
fact that the Gvo former were disarmed and converted by the 

* The question whether Greece did or did not become a Roman province 
in virtually runs into a dispute about words. It is certain that the 
Greek communities throughout remained “free” (C. /. Gr. I5.}3, 15; 
Caesar, B.C. iii. 4; Appian, Mithr. 5S; Zonar. ix. 31). But it is no less 
certain that Greece was then “ taken possession of ” by the Romans (Tac. 
. 4 h>!. xiv. 21 ; I J^Iaccab. viii. 9, jo); that thenccfortli c.ach community 
paid a fixed tribute to Rome (Pausan. vii. 16, 6; comp. Cic. Dc Prov. Cons. 3, 
5), the little isl.and of Gy.arus, for instance, paying 150 drachmae annually 
(Strabo, x. 4S5) ; that the “ rods and axes ” of the Roman governor thence- 
forth ruled in Greece (Polyb. xxxviii. 1 c.; comp. Cic. Verr. 1. 1. 21, 55), 
and that he thenceforth exercised the superintendence over the constitutions 
of the cities (C. I. Gr. 1543), as well as in certain cases the criminal juris- 
diction (C. 7 . Gr. 1543; Plut. Citn. 2), just as the senate had hitherto done; 
and that, lasth- the' Macedonian provincial era was also in use in Greece. 
Between these* facts there is no inconsistency, or at any rate none further 
than is involved in the position of the free cities generally, which arc spoken 
of sometimes as if excluded from the province {e.g. Sueton. Cacs., 23; 
Colum. xi. 3, 26), sometimes as assigned to it (c.g. Joseph. Ant. Jnd. .xi'v. 
4, 4). The Roman domanial possessions in Greece were, no doubt, restricted 
to the territory of Corinth and possibly some portions of Euboea (C. 7 . 
Gr. 5879), and there were no subjects in the strict sense there at all; yet 
if we look to the relations practically subsisting between the Greek communi- 
ties and the Macedonian governor, Greece may be reckoned as included 
in the province of Macedonia in the same manner as Massilia in the province 
of Narbo or Dyrrhachium in that of Macedonia. We find even cases that 
go much further: Cisalpine Gaul consisted after of mere burgess or 
Latin communities and was yet made a province by Sulla, and in the time 
of Caesar we meet with regions which consisted exclusively of burgess- 
communities and yet by no means ceased to be provinces. In these cases 
the fundamental idea of the Roman provinefa comes out very clearly; it 
was primarily nothing but a “ command,” and all the administrative and 
judicial functions of the commandant were originally collateral duties 
and corollaries of his military position. 

On the other hand, if we look to the formal sovereignty of the free com- 
mimities, it must be Ranted that the position of Greece was not altered in 
point of constitutional law by the events of x^. It was a difference de 
facto rather than de jure, when instead of the Achaean league the individual 
communities of Achaia now appeared by the side of Rome as tributary 
protected states, and when, after the erection of Macedonia as a distinct 
Roman province, the latter relieved the authorities of the capital of the 
superintendence over the, Greek client-states. Greece therefore may or 
may not be regarded as a part of the “ command ” of Macedonia, according 
as the practical or the formal point of view preponderates; but the former 
is justly reckoned as the more important. 
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demolition of their walls mto open tillages, but the wholly 
uncalled for destruction of the flourishing Connth, the first 
commercial city m Greece, remains a dark stain on the annals 
of Rome B> express orders from the senate the Connthian 
citizens were seized, and such as were not killed were sold mto 
slavery, the city itself was not onl> deprived of its walls and 
Its Citadel— a measure which, if the Romans were not disposed 
permanently to garrison it, was certamly mevitab'e — but was 
levelled w ith the ground, and all rebuilding on the desolate site 
was prohibited m the usual forms of accursmg, part of its 
territory was given to Sicyon under the obligation that the latter 
should defray the expense of the Isthmian national /estival m 
room of Corinth, but the greater portion was declared to be 
public land of Rome Thus was extinguished “ the tyc of 
Hellas,” the last precious ornament of the Grecian land, once so 
nrh m cities If, however, we review the whole catastrophe, 

' '*■*» — what the GreeU of 
■d— that the Romans 
\ UL. , w that on the contrarv 

the foolish perfidy and the feebJe tcmeniy of the Greeks com 
pelled the Roman intervention The abolition of the mock 
•nverpiirntv of the leagues and of all the vague and pernicious 
* the country , end 

hicfof Macedonia 

however mudi It icJi siiou V* »c wished, was yet 

far better than the previous confusion and misrule of Creek 
confederacies and Roman commissions Tlie Peloponnesus 
to be the great liarbour of mercenaries, it is affirmed 
may rcadilv be believed, that with the direct government 
of Rome securiij and prospenty jn some measure returned 
throughout the land flic cp^rim of TJicmistocles, lliat rum 
had averted nun, was applied by the HeUrnca of that dav not 
altogether without reason to tfie loss of Greek mdcperdcrcc 
The singular indulgence, which Rome ev rn now shov^cd towan’v 
the Creeks, becomes fully apparent onH when compared with 
the contemporan conduct of the same nuthoritics towards ll e 
Spaniards and Ihocnicians To treat lurluran* with cruel* 
seemed not unallowable, but the Romans of tfuj period, like (hr 
emjvcror Trajan m later times, deemed it “ 1 arsh and Uarlwnmv 
to deprive Athens and Smrta of the iliaiow of freedom wladi 
they itill retained ” All the more nvrked » the contract 
between this general moderation and the revo’tng t'eatnr'* 
of Co-irth— o irntmcnt diwppmvnl even bj the •'* 
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of the . destruction of Numantia and Carthage, and far from 
justified,. even according to Roman international Jaw, by the 
abusive language uttered against the Roman deputies in the 
streets of Corinth. And yet it by no means proceeded from the 
brutality 'of any single individual, least of all .of Mummius, but 
was a measure deliberated and resolved on by the Roman senate. 
We shall not err, if we recognise it as the work of the mercantile 
party, which even thus early began to interfere in politics by 
the side of the aristocracy proper, and which in destroying 
Corinth got rid of a commercial rival. If the great merchants 
of Rome had anything to say in the regulation of Greece, we can 
understand why Corinth was singled out for punishment, and 
why the Romans not only destroyed the city as it stood, but 
also prohibited any future settlement on a site so pre-eminently 
favourable for commerce. The Peloponnesian Argos thence- 
forth became the rendezvous for the Roman merchants, who 
were very numerous even in Greece. For the Roman wholesale 
traffic, however, Delos was of greater importance; a Roman free 
port as early as it had attracted a great part of the business 
of Rhodes (ii. 327), and now in a similar way entered on the 
heritage of Corinth. This island remained for a considerable 
time the chief emporium for merchandise going from the East 
to the West.^ 

In the third and more distant continent the Roman dominion 
exhibited a development more imperfect than in the African 
and Macedono-Hellenic countries, which were separated from 
Italy only by narrow seas. ■ 

In Asia Minor, after the Seleucidae were driven back, the 
kingdom of Pergamus had become the first power. Not led 
astray by the traditions of the Alexandrine monarchies, -but 
sagacious and dispassionate enough to renounce what was 
impossible, the Attalids kept quiet; and endeavoured not to 
extend their bounds nor to withdraw from the Roman hegemony, 
but to promote the prosperity of their empire, so far as the 
Romans allowed, and to foster the arts of peace. Nevertheless 
they did not escape the jealousy and suspicion of Rome. In 
possession of the European shore of the Propontis, of the .west' 
coast of Asia Minor, and of the interior as far as the Cappadocian 

’ A remarkable proof of this is found in the names employed to designate 
the fine bronze and copper wares of Greece, whicli in the time of Cicero 
were called indiscriminately “ Corinthian ” or “ Delian ” copper. Their 
designation in Italy was naturally derived not from the places of manu- 
facture but from those of export (Plin. fif. fV.'Xxxiv. 2, 9); although, of 
course, we do not mean to deny that similar vases were manufactured in 
Corinth and Delos themselves. 
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and CiUcian frontiers^ and in close connection with the S\ nan 


and more deep decline of Macedonia and Syria, instilled appre- 
hension m the minds c\en of its founders \\e ha\e nlreadi 
related <u 284) haw the s«wLte snwight tQ humhle and weaken 
this all) after the third Macedonian war b) unbecoming 
diplomatic artifices The relations — perplexing from the \ cr\ 
nature of the case — of the rulers of Pergomus towards the*frec 
or half free commercial cities within their kingdom, and towards 
thar barbarous neighbours on its borders, became complicatcil 
still more pamfull) b) this 21 humour on thepartofthcirpatrons 
As jt was not dear whether, according to the treat) of peia 
m ^5, the heights of the Taurus in Pamphvlia and Pisidia 
belonged to the kingdom of S)Tia or to that of pLrgamiis, the 
bra\e Selgians, nominall) recognising, as it would stem, the 
Sjrian supremact, made a prolonged and energetic resistance 
to Eumcnes 11 and Attains If m the almost maccessible 
mountains of Pisidia The Asiatic Celts also, who for a lime 
with the permission of the Romans had >aeldcd allegiance to 
Pergamus, resolted from Eumenes and, in concert with Prusias 
king of Bith)Tiia the hcreditat) cnem> of the Attalids, suddenh 
began war against hiiA about bad had no time 

to hire mcrccnat) troops, oU his skill and \nlour could not 
present the Celts from defeating the .Uiatic mditn and over 
Tuwswwg bvs tCTOtwT) , thc pecuUac lacdialwn, to vcludi llte 
Romans condescended at the request of Eumcnes, has a!rcad\ 
been mentioned (11 2S6) But, as soon as he had found time 
with the help of his well filled exchequer to rai'^c an armv 
capable of taking the field, he specdil) drotx the wild honfe* 
oser the frontier, and, altliougb Galatia rem lined lost to him 
and his obstinatcl) continued attempts to maintain hn fex tmg 
there were frustrated b) Roman influence,' he jxl, m spile of 


with a dite, writtr« In th*" 3«Ih TW el Ihr rriga rt Lu«i« tti t > 
day be'ete tb« mJ ©1 and ih'tel « In f*" yjf 

t’tmt m, tary aid la «dce towtr* • » « • " 

Isifnvti) a h«e ptaen by ■ ■■ , 

Lutnrtjrt rahiblt* tt« kuiK • r» ' *' ■ ' ‘ 

IVimtrt ami H» AWl* * • ' 

vrv Indu-I-ti amenj tl %LH *»« rrvrifvl •; ! -se In 1 *7 ** 
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all the open, attacks and secret machinations which his neigh- 
bours and the Romans directed against him, at his death (about 
rjl) his kingdom in undiminished power. His brother 
Attains II. Philadelphus (+ \vith Roman aid repelled the 
attempt of Phamaces king of Pontus to seize the guardianship 
of Eumenes’ son who was a minor, and reigned in the room of 
his nephew, like Antigonus Doson, as guardian for life. Adroit, 
able, pliant, a genuine Attalid, he had the art to convince the 
suspicious senate that the apprehensions which it had formerly- 
cherished were baseless. The anti-Roman party accused him 
of applying himself to keep the land for the Romani, and of 
acquiescing in ever}'- insult and exaction at their hands: but, 
sure of Roman protection, he was able to interfere decisively in 
the disputes as to the succession in Syria, Cappadocia, and 
Bith}’nia. Even in the dangerous Bithynian war, which king 
Prusias II., sumamed the Hunter (rl-j ?Z-r4-^)j ruler who com- 
bined in his own-person all the vices of barbarism and of civilisa- 
tion, began against him, Roman intervention saved him — 
although not until he had been himself besieged in his capital, 
and a first warning given by the Romans had remained un- 
attended to and had even been scoffed at by Prusias (r^ 

But, -when his ward Attalus III. Philometor ascended the 
throne (i-yH-Zvj-a-), the peaceful and moderate rule of the citizen 
kings was replaced by the tyranny of an Asiatic sultan. The 
new king for instance, with a view to rid himself of the in- 
convenient counsel of his fatherls friends, assembled them in 
the palace, and ordered his mercenaries to put to death first 
them, and then their wives and children. Along with such 
recreations he wrote treatises on gardening, cultivated poisonous 
plants, and prepared wax models, till a sudden death carried 
him off. ’ ' 

With him the house of the Attalids became extinct. In such 

as attempts on Hs part to interfere further in Gallic affairs, and to support 
his partisans in that 'quarter (Polyb. xxxi. 6, 9 ; xxxii. 3, 5). On the other 
hand it is plain from one of the letters of his successor Attalus that the times 
had changed^ and -his -wishes had lowered their tone. The priest Attis 
appears to have at a conference _ at Apamea obtained once more from 
Attalus the j^romise of armed assistance; but afterwards the king -ivurites 
,to him that in a state council held for the purpose, at which Athenaeus 
(certainly the known brother of the king), Sosander, Menogenes, Chlorus, 
and other relatives {avayKaioi) had been present, after long hesitation the 
majority had at length acceded to the opinion of Chlorus that nothing 
should be done without previously consulting the- Romans; for, even if 
success were 'Obtained, they would expose themselves to its forfeiture and 
to the evil suspicion “ which they had cherished. also against his brother ’* 
(Eumenes II.). ' 
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an event, according to the constitutional law which held good 
at least for the client states of Rome, the last ruler might dispose 
of the succession hy testament WHiether it was the insane 
rancour against his subjects which had tormented the last 
Attalid durmg life that now suggested to hun the thought of 
bequeathing his Ungdom hy will to the Romans, or whether 
his doing so w'os mercK a further recognition of the practical 
supremacy of Rome, cannot be determined The testament 
was made, the Romans accepted the bequest, and the question 
as to the land and the treasure of the Attalids threw a new 
apple of contention among the conflicting political parties in 
Rome 

In iVsia also tlus roj al testament kindled a cisal w ar Rcl> • 
mg on the aaersion of the Asiatics to the foreign rule which 
awaited them, Anstonicus, a natural son of Eumencs 11 , madi- 
his appearance m Leucae, a small seaport between Smvma 
and Phocaea, as a pretender to the croim Phocaea and other 
towns joined him, but he was defeated at sea off C>Tne bv the 
Ephesians who saw that a steadv adherence to Rome was the 
only possible wa> of preserving their privileges, and was obliged 
to flee mto the mtenor The movement was Uhevtd to have 
died away when he suddenly reappeared at the head of the new 
“ citizens of the city of the sun,' * m otlicr words, of llie slaves 
whom he had called to friedom en masse, mastered the Lvdian 
towns of Tlmiira and Apolloms 05 wtil os a portion of the 
Aitalic townships, and summoned bands of fliracnn free- 
lances to jom his standard The straggle was serimis Tlicre 
v\crc no Roman troops m \sia, the Asiatic free cities and 
the contmgcnis of the client pnnccs of Piihvnia, Paphlaunma, 
Cappadocia, Ponius, Armenia, could not wnthstond the pre- 
tender, he penetrated bv force of arms mto Colophon, Samis, 
and 'M>-ndus and alrxadj ruled over almost all his father's 
kingdom, when at the close of "JJ a Roman arm> landed in 
Asia. Its commander the consul and Pub! iv 

laanius Crassus ^lucnnus, one of the wealUnest and nt the la" r 
time one of the most cultivated men m Rome, eqjallj d 
tmguishcd as an orator and as a jumt, vras about to bn 'gc the 
pretender m T/rucae, Imt daring hu preparations for ll at p rjx 'e 


slronfe ~ nay aw'r-J-ie ts 
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allowed liimscif lo ba stirpris^cd and dcfcalcd by bis too much 
undcn-alucd opponent, and was made a {wisonor in person by a 
Thracian band. Ikil he did not allow .such an enemy the triumph 
of exhibiting the Rom.an comm.andcr-in-chicf as a captive; he 
provoked the barbarians, wlio had c,apturcd him without know- 
ing who he was, to put him to death (bcgiiming of Ihc 

consular w.rs only recognised when a corpse. With him, as it 
would seem, fell Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. But not long 
after this victor}* Arislonicus was attacked by Marcus Perjicnna, 
the successor of Crassus; his .amty w.as dispersed, he himself 
was besieged .and taken prisoner in Stratonicca, and was soon 
aftenvards executed in Rome. The subjugation of the last 
towns that still otTered resistance and the definitive regulation 
of the countiy- were committed, after the sudden death of Per- 
penna, to Manius Aquillius H > 1 ). The same policy was followed 
as in the c.asc of the Carthaginian tcrrilor}*, eastern portion 
of the kingdom of the Attalids w.as assigned to the client kings, 
so as to release the Romans from the defence of the frontier and 
thereby from the necessity of maintaining a st.anding force in 
Asia; Tclmissus (ii. 257) went to the Lyci.an confederacy; the 
European possessions in Thrace were annexed to the province 
of Macedonia; the rest of the territor}* was organised as a new 
Roman pro\'incc, which like that of Carthage was, not without 
design, designated by the name of the continent in which it lay. 
The land was released from tlie taxes which had been paid to 
Pergamus; and it was tre.atcd with the s.amc moderation as 
Hellas and jMaccdonia. Tims the most considcnable state in 
Asia Minor became a Roman province. 

The numerous other small stales and cities of western Asi.a — 
the kingdom of Bithjmia, the PapWagonian and Gallic princi- 
palities, the Lycian, Carian, and Pamphylian confederacies, the 
free cities of Cyzicus and Rhodes — continued in their former 
circumscribed relations. 

Beyond the Halys Cappadocia — after king Ariarathes V. 
Philopator had, 'chiefly by the aid of the Attalids, 

held his ground against his brother and rival Holophcmcs who 
was supported by Syria — ^followed substantially the Pergamene 
policy, as respected both absolute devotion to Rome and the 
tendency to adopt Hellenic culture. He was the means • 
introducing that culture into the hitherto almost, barbarous 
Cappadocia, and along with it its extravagancies also, 
the worship of Bacchus and the dissolute practices of the 
of wandering actors — the “ artists ” as they were • 4* 
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re^*ard for the fidelity of Rome Trfjich had cost this pnnee his 
life m the straggle with the Pergamene pretender, his vouthful 
hejr Anarathes VI was not only protected by the Romans 
against the usurpation attempted by the long of Pontus, but 
received also the south eastern part of the kmgdom of the 

the 


sea,” or more briefiv the “mantime state," Pontus, mcreased 
in extent and importance Not long after the battle of fifagnesia 
king Pharnaces I had extended his dommion far beyond the 
Halys to Tms on the frontier of Bithyma, and in particular had 
possessed himself of the nch Sinope, nhich was converted from 
a Greek free city mto the residence of the kings of Pontus The 
_ i - j encroachments, with 

at account waged war 
' . nediationhadexacted 

from him a promise to evacuate Galatia and Paphlagoma, but 


snrtuaUy retained the protectorate over the PaphJagonian and 
Galatian d>*nasts This hj’pothesis alone serves to explam how 
Mithradates, ostensibly for his brave deeds m the war against 
Aristonicus^ but m reality for considerable sums paid to the 
\ Roman general, came to receive Great Phrjgia from the latter 
after the dissolution of the Attalid kingdom How far on the 
other hand the kingdom of Pontus about this time extended in 
the direction of the Caucasus and the sources of the Euphrates, 
cannot be preasely determmed, but it seems to have embraced 
the western part of Armenia about Enderes and Diwingi, or 
what was called Lesser Aimcnia, as a dependent satrapy, while 
the Greater Armenia and Sophen? formed distinct and in- 
dependent kingdoms _ 


the whole the state of possession, the wide tracts uu me umui 
liand bey ond the Taurus and the Upper Euphrates as far down 
as the% alley of the Nile contmued to be mainU left to themschvs 
No doubt the pnnciple on which the peace of -{-5^ with Sma 
was based, mz , that the Haljs and the Taurus should form the 
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eastern boundary of the Roman dependencies (ii. 258), was not 
adhered to b}’’ the senate and was in its very nature untenable. 
The political horizon rests on illusion as well as the physical; if 
the state of -Syria had the number of ships of war and war- 
elephants allowed to it prescribed in the treaty of peace (ii. 256), 
and if the Syrian army evacuated Egj-pt when half-won at the 
bidding of the Roman senate (ii. 289), these things implied the 
most complete recognition of hegemony and dependence. 
Accordingly the disputes as to the throne in Syria and in Egypt 
were referred for settlement to the Roman government. In the 
former after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (i-ilr) Demetrius 
afterwards named Soter, the son of Seleucus IV., living as a 
hostage at Rome, and Antiochus Eupator, a minor, the son of 
the last king Antiochus Epiphanes, contended for the crown; 
in the latter Ptolemy Philometor (xl^-rlDj the elder of the two 
brothers who had reigned jointly since had been driven from 
the countrv (y^) by the younger Ptolemy Euergetes II. or the 
Fat(-ffffX and had appeared in person at Rome to obtain his 
restoration. Both affairs were arranged by the senate entirely 
through diplomatic agency, and substantiallj’- in accordance 
with Roman advantage. In Syria Demetrius, who had the 
better title, was set aside, and Antiochus Eupator was recognised, 
as king; while the guardianship of the royal boy was entrusted 
by the senate to the Roman senator Gnaeus Octavius, who, as 
was to be expected, governed thoroughly in the interest of Rome, 
reduced the war-marine and the armj’’ of elephants agreeably to 
the treaty of and was in the fair way of completing the 
military ruin of the country. In Egypt not only was the restora- 
tion of Philometor accomplished, but — partly in order to put an 
end to the quarrel between the brothers, partly in order to 
weaken the still considerable power of Egypt — €3^06 was 
separated from that kingdom and assigned as a provision for 
Euergetes. “ The Romans make kings of those whom they 
choose,” a Jew wrote not long after this, “ and whom they do 
not choose they drive away from their country and their people.” 
But this was the last occasion — for a long time — on which the 
Roman senate came forward in the affairs of the East with that 
ability and energy which it had uniformly displayed in the com- 
plicatiops with Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus. Though the 
internal decline of the government was late in affecting the treat- 
ment of foreign affairs, yet it did affect them at length. The 
government became unsteady and vacillating; they allowed the 
reins which they had just grasped to slacken and almost to slip 
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from their hands The guardian regent of S} ria was murdered 
at Laodicea, the rejected pretender Demetrius escaped from 
Rome and, setting aside the youdiful prmce, seized the govern- 
ment of his ancestral kingdom under the bold pretext that the 
Roman senate had fully empowered him to do so (t§§) Soon 
afterwards war broke out between the kings of Egypt and 
C> rCne respecting the possession of the island of Cyprus, which 
the senate had assigned first to the elder, then to the younger, 
and in opposition to the most recent Roman decision it finally 
remained with Egypt Thus the decrees of the Roman govern 
ment, m the plenitude of its power and during the most profound 
inward and out\yard peace at home, were derided by the im 
potent kings of the its name was abused, its ward and 

Us commissioner were murdered Seventy years before, when 
the Illyrians had in a similar wav laid hands on Roman envoys, 
the senate of that day had erected a monument to the victim m 
the market place, and had with sxi army and fleet called the 
murderers to account The senate of this period likewise ordered 
a monument to be raised to Gnaeus Octams, as ancestral 
custom prescribed, but instead of embarking troops for S>na 
they recognised Demetrius as king of the land They were 
forsooth now so powerful, that it seemed superfluous to guard 
their ow n honour In like manner not only w as Cyprus retained 
by Egypt m spite of the decree of the senate to the contrary, 
but, when after the death of Phibmetor (^|) Euei^tes suc- 
ceeded him and so reunited the divided kingdom, the senate 
•flowed this also to take plate without opposition 
After such occurrences the Roman influence m these countries 
/as practically destro> ed, and events pursued their course there 
or the present without the help of the Romans , but it is neces- 
ary for the right understandmg of the sequel that w e should not 
■holly Omit to notice the history of the nearer, and even of the 
emoter. East While m Egjqjt, shut off as it is on all sides, the 
iatus quo did not so easily admit of change, m Asia both to 
he v\ est and east of the Euphrates, the peoples and states under 
/ent essential modifications during, and partly m consequence 
f, this temporary suspension of ttie Roman supenntendence 
Jevond the great desert of Iran there had ansen not Jong after 

" .1-,- 
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nlthoiigh (iiminbiu-d titulrr Antiochus the (jrcal. ?tiil pirctrlicd 
115 xinwickly liulk irom Un‘ ]IclU 5 pont tlu- Mcdiiui suk! Pcr5ian 
provitirc5, nnd oinbraerd wljole bjisiti of the Kiiphrats.'? nnd 
Ticri?. That kincr bad 5 tiil rarried hi;: anns beyond Iht; dc^ml 
into the terrifon- of the I’nrtbhns and } 1 ar{ri;ms;^ it wa;: t'nly 
under bini that the vast <>tau- bad be«u» to nu'lt away. Not 
only 3?ad \vO':teni Asia been lost in consecjnenre of the ba.ltlc tif 
Magnesia; the total emancipation of the two t appadorin.s and 
the two Annenias— Armenia proper in the north-east and the 
region of Sophene in the south-west — and their conversion from 
principalities <k'pen(]ent on Syria into independent kinpdorn.s 
also belong to this period (ii. ^ 56 ). Of the.se .states Great 
.•\rmcnia in particular, under the Artaxiads, soon au.nincd to a 
con.siderabk position. Wounds perhaps still more dangerous 
wore inflicted on tlje empire by the foolish levelling policy of bb 
successor AntiorlmsEi)i])buncs(vfs-] I!")- AUlmugb it was true 
tlwt lus kingdom R-.scinhlod an nggregaiion of counlrie;; rather 
than a single state, and that the differences of nationality and 
religion among bis subjects placed the most material obstadc.e 
in the way of the go\-cmment, yet the plan of introducing 
throughout his dominions }Icllenico-Roman manners and 
Hcllenico-Roman worship, nnd of cquali.sing the variou-s pcople.s 
in a political as well as a religious point of view, was under any 
circumstances an absurdity ; and all the more so from the fact, 
that this caricatured Joseph II. was personally far from equal 
to so gigantic an enterprise, and introduced his reforms in the 
verj’ worst way by plundering temples on the greatest scale and 
insanely persecuting heretics. 

One consequence of this policy was, that the inhabitants of 
the province next to the Egyptian frontier, the Jews, a people 
formerly submissive even to humility and extremely active 
and industrious, were driven by systematic religious persecution 
to open revolt (about y^): The matter came to the senate; 
and, as it was just at that time with good reason indignant at 
Demetrius Soter and apprehensive of a combination between 
the Attalids and Scleucids, while the establishment of a power 
intermediate between Syria and Egypt was at any rate for the 
interest of Rome, it made no difficult)- in afonce recognising the 
freedom and autonomy of the insurgent nation (about 
Nothing, however, was done by Rome for the Jews except what 
could be done without personal exertion: in spite of the clause 
of the treaty concluded between the Romans and the Jews wh’"’ 
promised Roman aid to the latter in the event of their be 
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attacked, and in spite of the injunction addressed to the kings 

■* troops through Judaea, It 

■ 5 * .s themselves to hold their 

; ' • ' * JC brave and prudent con- 

duct of the insurrection by the iwroic house of the Maccabees 
and the internal dissension on the Syrian empire did more for 
them than the letters of their powerful alhes; during the strife 
between the Syrian kings Trjrpho and Demetrius Nicator auto- 
nomy and exemption from tribute were formally accorded to the 
Jews (4^); ajid soon afterwards the head of the Maccabaean 


Of Still more importance in the sequel tuan uus ui!>uui.i,i.»uu 
of the Israelites was the contemporary movement — probably 
originatmg from the same cause — m the eastern provinces, where 
Antiochus Epiphanes emptied the temples of the Persian gods 
just as he had emptied that at Jerusalem, and doubtless accorded 
no better treatment to the adherents of Ahuramazda and Mithra 
than to those of Jehovah Just as in Judaea— only with a 
wider range and ampler proportions — the result was a reaction 
on the part of the native manners and the native religion against 
Hellen^m and the Hellenic godsj the promoters of this move- 
ment were the Parthians, and out of it arose the great Parthian 
ompire. 

The “ Parthwa,” or Parthians, who are early met with as 
one of the numerous tribes merged in the great Persian empire, 
living first of all in the modem Khorasan to the south-east of the 
Caspian sea, appear after as an independent state under the 
Scythian, t.e, Turanian, dynasty of the Arsacidae. This state, 
however, only emerged from its obscurity about a century after- 
wards. The sixth Arsaces, Mithradates L 
real founder of the great Parthian power. The Bactnan empire, 
in itself far more pow’er{ul,but already shaken to the very founda- 
tion partly by hostilities with the hordes of Scythian ho«emen 
from Turan and with the states of the Jndas, partly by internal 
disorders, succumbed to him. He adiieved almost equal suc- 
cesses in the countries to the west of the great desert. The 
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Syrian empire was just then in the utmost disorganisation, 
parti)’- through the failure of the Hellenising attempts of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, partly through the troubles as to the succession 
that occurred after his death; and the provinces of the interior 
were in full course of breaking off from Antioch and the region 
of the coast. In Commagene, for instance, the most northerly 
province of Syria on the Cappadocian frontier, the satrap 
Ptolemaeus asserted his independence, as did also on the 
opposite bank of the Euphrates the prince of Edessa in northern 
Jlesopotamia or the province of Osroene, and the satrap Timar- 
chus in the important province of Media; in fact the latter got 
his independence confirmed by the Roman senate, and, supported 
by Armenia as his ally, ruled as far down as Seleucia on the Tigris. 
Disorders of this sort were permanent features of the Asiatic 
empire: the provinces under their partially or wholly inde- 
pendent satraps were in continual revolt, as was also the capital 
with its insubordinate and refractory populace resembling that 
of Rome or Alexandria. The whole pack of neighbouring kings 
— those of Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Pergamus — incessantly 
interfered in the affairs of Syria and fostered disputes as to the 
succession, so that cml war and the division of the sovereignty 
de facto among two or more pretenders became almost standing 
calamities of the countr)'. The Roman protectmg power, if it 
did not instigate these neighbours, was an inactive spectator. In 
addition to all this the new Parthian empire from the eastward 
pressed hard on the aliens not merely with its material power, 
but with the whole superiority of its national language and 
religion and of its national military’- and political organisation. 
This is not yet the place for a description of the revived empire 
of Cyrus; it is sufficient to mention generally the fact that 
powerful as was the influence of Hellenism in its composition, the 
Parthian state, as compared with that of the Seleucidae, was 
based on a national and religious reaction, and that the old 
Iranian language, 'the order of the Magi and the worship of 
]\Iithra, the oriental feudal constitution, the cavalry of the desert 
and the bow and arrow, first emerged there in renewed and; 
triumphant opposition to Hellenism. The position of the kings, 
of Syria in presence of all this was really pitiable. The family 
of the Seleucidae was by no means so enervated as that of the 
Lagidae for instance, and some of them were not deficient in 
valour and ability; they reduced, it may be, one or another of 
those numerous rebels, pretenders, and interme'ddlers to order,- 
but their dominion had so little of a firm foundation tha' '■ 
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unable to impose even a temporary check on anarchy The 
result was mevitable^ The eastern, provinces of Sjna under 
their unprotected or even insu^ent satraps fell mto subjection 
to the Parthians, Persia, Babylonia, Media were for e>er 
severed from the Svrian empire, the new state of the Parthians 

■ f ^ J .ut ^ 

— once more> 

I ^ ates of Asia, 

a pure continental monarchy, and once more, just like the 
Persian empire, engaged m perpetual feud on the one side with 
the peoples of Turan, on the other with the Occidentals The 
Syrian state embraced at the most Jfesopotamia in addition to 
the region of the coast, and disappeared, more m consequence of 
Its mtemal disorganisation than of its dimmished size, for e\ er 
from the ranks of the " ’ was 

Tepeatedl> immment — the 

Parthians was averted, the 

resistance of the last Seleuadae and still less to the influence 
•ol Rome, but rather to the manifold mtemal disturbances 
on the Parthian empire itself, and above all to the incursions of 
the peoples of the 
This revolution 

of Asia IS the tun > 

tide of national me , 

■west to the east and had found m Aleicander the Great its last and 
highest expression, was followed b\ the ebb On the establish 
ment of the Parthian state not only were such Hellenic elements 


terated The Roman senate sacnficed the first essential result 
of the policy of Alexander, and thereb> pav ed the way for that 
retrograde movement, whose last qffshoots ended m the .^ham- 


■take its place among the dependencies of the Mediterranean 
empire, not because it was so verv powerful, but because it had 
its centre far from the coast m the interior of Asia Since the 
time of Alexander the world had obeyed the Occidcntafs alone, 
nnd the Fast seemed to be for tiiese merely what America and 
Australia afterwards became for the Europeans. With ^{ithra- 
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dates I. the East re-entered tlic sphere of poliiical movement. 
The world had again two masters. 

It remains that we glance at tlic maritime relations of this 
period; althovigh there is hardly anything to be said, except 
that there no longer existed anywhere a naval poN\er. Carthage 
was annihilated; the war-fiect of Syria \\as destroyed in accord- 
ance with the treaty; the war-marine of Egypt, once so powerful, 
was under its present indolent rulers in deep decay. The minor 
states, and particularly the mercantile cities, had doubtless some 
armed transports ; but these were not even adequate for the task 
— so difficult in the Jlcditerranean — of repressing piracy. This 
task necessarily devolved on Rome as the leiiding power in the 
Jlediterrancan. tMiile a century previously the Romans had 
come forward in this matter with especial and salutary vigour, 
and had in particular introduced their supremacy in the East by 
a maritime police energetically handled for the general good 
(ii. 68), the complete nullity of this police at the ^'ery beginning 
of this period is a distinct indication of the fearfully rapid decline 
of the aristocratic government, Rome no longer possessed a 
fleet of her own ; she was content to make requisitions for ships, 
when it seemed necessary', from the maritime towns of Italy, 
Asia Slinor, and elsewhere. The consequence naturally was, 
that buccaneering became organised and consolidated. Some- 
thing, perhaps, though not enough, was done towards its sup- 
pression, so far as the direct power of the Romans extended, in 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas. The expeditions directed 
against the Dalmatian and Ligurian coasts at this epoch aimed 
more especially at the suppression of piracy in the two Italian 
seas; for the same reason the Balearic islands w'cre occupied in 
54^ (p. 18). But in the Mauretanian and Greek waters the 
inhabitants along the coast and the mariners were left to settle 
matters with the corsairs, in one way or another, as they best 
could; for Roman policy adhered to the principle of troubling 
itself as little as possible about these more remote regions. The 
disorganised and bankrupt commonwealths in the states along 
the coast thus left to themselves naturally became places of 
refuge for the corsairs; and there was no want of such, more 
especially in Asia. 

A bad pre-eminence in this respect belonged to Crete, which, 
from its favourable situation and the weakness or laxity of the 
'great states of the West and East, was the only one of all the 
Greek settlements that had preserved its independence, Roman 
commissioners doubtless came and went to the island, but ac- 
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government renounced all supenntendence and all oversight of 
proMiiCta} affairs, it entirdv abandoned not onl^ the interests 
of the subjects, but also those of the state, to the governor of 
the day The events \vhich occurred m Spam, unimportant m 
themselves, are instructive in this respect In that country, 
where the government was less able than m other provinces to 
confine itself to the part of a mere onlooker, the law of nations 
was directly trampled under foot by the Roman governors, 
and the honour of Rome was permanently dragged in the mire 
by a perfidy and faithlessness without parallel, by the most 
^^anton tnfiing with capitulations and treaties, by massacring 
people who had submitted and instigating the assassination of 
the generals of the enemy Nor was this all, war was even 
waged and peace concluded against the expressed will of the 
supreme authority m Rome, and unimportant incidents, such 
as the disobedience of the Numantines, were developed by a 
rare combmation of perversity and folly into a crisis of fatal 
moment for the state And all this took place without any 
effort to visit it with even a senous penalty m Rome The 
sympathies and rivalries of the different cotenes in the senate 
contributed to determme the filling up of the most important 
places and the treatment of the most momentous political 
questions, and even thus early the money of foreign dynasts 
found Its way to the senators of Rome Timarchus, the envoy 
of Antiochus Epiphanes king of Syria (d-flr)} is mentioned as 
the first who attempted wth success to bribe the Roman senate, 
the bestowal of presents from foreign kings on mfluential senators 
soon became so common, that surpnse was exated when Scipio 
Aemihanus cast into the military chest the gifts from the king 
of Syna which reached him m camp before Numantia The 
ancient prmciple, that rule was its oivn sole reward and that 
such rule was as much a duty and a burden as a privilege and a 
benefit, was allowed to fall wholly into abeyance Thus there 
arose the new political economy which desisted from the taxation 
of the burgesses, but regarded the body of subjects, on the other 
hand, as a profitable possession of the communitj, which it 
partly worked out for the public benefit, partly handed oser to 
be worked out by the burgesses Not only was free scope 
allowed with cnmmal indulgence to the unscrupulous greed of 
the Roman merchant m the provincial administration, but even 
the commercial rivals who were disagreeable to him were cleared 
awaj by the armies of the state, and the most glorious cities of 
neighbouring lands were sacrificed, not to the barbarism of the 
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lust of power, but to the far more horrible barbarism of specu- 
lation. By the ruin of the earlier military organisation, which 
certainly imposed heavy burdens on the burgesses, the state, 
which was solely dependent in the last resort on its militaiy” 
superiority, undermined its own support. The fleet was allowed 
to go to ruin; the system of land warfare fell into the most in- 
credible decay. The duty of guarding the Asiatic and African 
frontiers was devolved on the subjects; and what could not 
be so devolved, such as the defence of the frontier in Italy, 
Macedonia, and Spain, was managed after the most wretched 
fashion. 

The better classes began to disappear so much from the army, 
that it was already difiicult to raise the necessary number of 
officers for the Spanish armies. The daily increasing aversion 
to the Spanish war-service in particular, combined with the 
partiality sho\vn by the magistrates in the levy, rendered it 
necessary in to abandon _the old practice of leaving the 
selection of the requisite number of soldiers from the men 
liable to ser\'^e to the free discretion of the officers, and to sub- 
stitute for it a drawing of the necessary number by ballot, — 
certainly not to the advantage of the military esprit de corps, 
or of the warlike efficiency of the individual divisions. The 
authorities, instead of acting with vigour and strictness, ex- 
tended their pitiful flattery of the people even to this field; 
whenever a consul in the discharge of his duty instituted rigorous 
levies for the Spanish service, the tribunes made use of their 
constitutional right to arrest him (tIt; it has been 

already observed, that Scipio’s request that he should be 
allowed a levy for the Numantine war was directly rejected by 
the senate. Accordingly the Roman armies before Carthage or 
Numantia already remind one of those Syrian armies, in which 
the number of bakers, cooks, actors, and other non-combatants 
exceeded fourfold that of the so-called soldiers; already the 
Roman generals are little behind their Carthaginian colleagues 
in the art of destroying armies, and the wars in Africa as in 
Spain, in Macedonia as in Asia, are regularly opened with 
defeats; the murder of Gnaeus Octavius is now passed over in 
silence; the assassination of Viriathus is now a masterpiece of 
Roman diplomacy; the conquest of Numantia is now a great 
achievement. How completely the idea of national and manly 
honour was already lost among the Romans, was shown with 
epigrammatic point by the statue of the stripped and bound 
Mancinus, which he himself, proud of his patriotic devotedness. 
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government renounced all supenntendence and all oversight of 
provinaal affairs, it entirdy abandoned not only the interests 
of the subjects, but also those of the state, to the governor of 
the day The events which occurred in Spam, unimportant m 
themselves, are instructive m this respect In tiiat country, 
where the government was less able than m other provmces to 
confine its^ to the part of a mere onlooker, the law of nations 
was directly trampled under foot by the Roman governors, 
and the honour of Rome was permanently dragged m the mire 
by a perfidy and faitlilessness without parallel, by the most 
wanton trifling with capitulations and treaties, by massacring 
people who submitted and instigating the assassination of 
the generals of the enemy Nor was this all, war was even 
waged and peace concluded against the expressed will of the 
supreme authonty m Rome, and ummportant incidents, such 
as the disobedience of the Numantines, were developed by a 
rare combmation of perversity and folly into a crisis of fatal 
moment for the state And all this took place without any 
effort to visit it with even a serious penalty m Rome The 
sympathies and nvalnes of the different cotenes m the senate 
contributed to determine the filling up of the most important 
places and the treatment of the most momentous political 
ruMtions, and even thus early the money of foreign dynasts 
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of Syria which reached him m camp before Numantia The 
ancient principle, that rule was its o%ni sole reivard and that 
such rule was as much a duty and a burden as a pnvilege and a 
benefit, was allowed to fall wholly into abeyance Thus there 
arose thenew political economy which desisted from the taxation 
of the burgesses, but regarded the body of subjects, on the other 
hand, as a profitable possession of the community, which it 
partly worked out for the public benefit, partly handed over to 
be worked out by the tmrgesses Not only was free scope 
allowed with cnmmal indulgence to the unscrupulous greed of 
the Roman merchant in the provincial administration, but ev en 
the commercial rivals who were disagreeable to him were cleared 
away by the armies of the state, and the most glorious cities of 
neighbouring lands were sacrificed, not to the barbansm of the 
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lust of power, but to the far more horrible barbarism of specu- 
lation.- By tlic ruin of the earlier military organisation, which 
certainly imposed heavy burdens on the burgesses, the state, 
which -R-as solely dependent in the last resort on its military 
superiority, undermined its own support. The fleet was allotved 
to go to min; the system of land warfare fell into the most in- 
credible decay. The duty of guarding the Asiatic and African 
frontiers w,as devolved on the subjects; and what could not 
be so devolved, such as the defence of the frontier in Italy, 
Macedonia, and Spain, was managed after the most wretched 
fashion. 

The better chasses began to disappear so much from the aim}-, 
that it was already difficult to raise the necessary number of 
officers for the Spanish armies. The daily incrc^ing aversion 
to the Spanish war-ser\'icc in particular, combined with the 
partiality' shown by the magistrates in the levy, rendered it 
necessary' in to abandon the old practice of leaving the 
selection of the’ requisite number of soldiers from the men 
liable to serve to the free discretion of the officers, and to sub- 
stitute for it a drawing of the necessary number by ballot, — 
certainly not to the advantage of the military esprit de corpSy 
or of the warlike efficiency of the individual divisions. The 
authorities, instead of acting with vigour and strictness, ex- 
tended their pitiful flattery of the people even to this field; 
whenever a consul in the discharge of his duty' instituted rigorous 
leries for the Spanish service, the tribunes made use of their 
constitutional right to arrest him (f-^, rs^); and it has been 
already observed, that Scipio’s request that he should be 
allowed a le\'y for the Numantine war was directly rejected by 
the senate. Accordingly the Roman armies before Carthage or 
Mumantia already' remind one of those Syrian armies, in which 
the number of bakers, cooks, actors, and other non-combatants 
exceeded fourfold that of the so-called soldiers; already the ^ 
Roman generals are little behind their Carthaginian colleagues 
in the art of destroying armies, and the wars in Africa as in 
Spain, in Macedonia as in Asia, are regularly opened with 
defeats; the murder of Gnaeus Octavius is now passed over in 
silence ; the assassination of Viriathus is now a masterpiece of 
Roman diplomacy; the conquest of Numantia is now a great 
achievement. How completely the idea of national and manly' 
honour was already lost among the Romans,^ was shown with 
epigrammatic point by the statue of the stripped and bound 
Mancinus, which he himself, proud of his patriotic devotedness. 
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were not Sufficient to cover the deficit No country where this 
species of game Could be hunted remained exempt from visita 
tion, even m Italy it was a thing by no means unheard of, that 
the poor freeman was placed by his employer among the slaves 
But the Negroland of that period was western Asia^ where the 
Cretan and Cihcian corsairs, the real professional slave hunters 
and slave dealers, robbed the fcoasts of Syria and the Greek 
islands, and r\here, emulating their feats the Roman revenue 
farmers mstituted human hunts m the client states and mcor 
porated those uhom they captmied among their slaves This 
was don** to such an extent, that about the king of Bith> nia 
declared himself unable to furnish the required contingent 
because all the people capable of labour had been dragged off 
from his kingdom by the revenue farmers At the great slave 
market In Delos where the slave-dealers of Asia Minor disposed 
of theiT wares to Italian speculators, on one day as many as 
10 000 slaves are said to ha\e been disembarked In the mommg 
and to have been all sold before evening — a prooi at once how 
enormous was the number of slaves delivered, and how, not 
withstanding, the demand still exceeded the supply It was no 
wonder Already m describing the Roman economy of the 
sixth century we have explained that it was based, like all the 
great dealings of antiquity generally, on the employment of 
slaves (« 344 et seq 357) In whatever direction speculation 
applied itself, its mstrument was invariably man reduced in 
law to the status of a beast of burden Trades were m great 
. part earned on by slaves so that the proceeds belonged to the 
* master The levying of the public re\enues m the lower de 
partments was regularly conducted by the slaves of the associa 
tions that Jeased them Servile hands performed the operations 
of mining, making pitch, and others of a similar kind, it became 
early the custom to send herds of slaves to the Spanish mines, 
whose superintendents readily received them and paid a high 
rent for them The vine and olive harvest m Italy was not con 
ducted bi the people on the estate, but v, as contracted for b) a 
slave oivner fhe tending of cattle %as universally performed 
by sla\es We have already mentioned the armed, and fre- 
quently mounted, slave herdsmen m the great pastoraf olsfrictr 

of Italy (11 349), and the same Sort of pastoral husbandry soon 

became in the provinces also a favourite object of Roman 

‘ It was asserted even then, that the hiunan race m that quarter ms pee 
eminently htted for slavery hy its cspeci^ power of endurance i Jauiu* 
finn 54a) commends the Syrians gmtsttoiifiaUen/isfi/num/Tf*omtnu"f 
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speculation — Dalmatia, for instance, was hardly acquired (xsr) 
when the Roman capitalists began to prosecute the rearing of 
cattle there on a great scale after the Italian fashion. But far 
worse in every respect was the plantation-system proper — the 
cultivation of the fields by a band of slaves not unfrequently 
branded with iron, who vdth shackles on their legs performed 
the labours of the field under overseers during the day, and were 
locked up together by night in the common, frequently subter- 
ranean, labourers’ prison. This plantation-system had migrated 
from the East to Carthage (ii. 9), and seems to haye been 
brought by the .Carthaginians to Sicily, where, probabl)^ for this 
reason, it appears developed earlier and more fully than in any 
other part of the Roman dominions.’^ We find tlie territory of 
Leontini, about 30,000 iugera of arable land, vdiich was let on 
lease as Roman domain (ii. 138) by the censors, divided some 
decennia after the time of the Gracchi among not more than 
eighty-four lessees, to each of whom there thus fell on an average 
360 iiigera, and among whom only one was a Leontine; , the rest 
were foreign, mostly Roman, speculators. We see from this 
instance with what zeal the Roman speculators there walked in 
the footsteps of their predecessors, and what extensive dealings 
in Sicilian cattle and Sicilian slave-corn must have been carried 
on by the Roman and non-Roman speculators who covered the 
beautiful , island with their pastures and plantations. Italy 
however still remained for the present substantially exempt 
from this worst form of slave-husbandry. Although in Etruria, 
where the plantation-system seems to have first emerged in 
Italy, and where it existed most extensively at any rate forty 
years aftenvards, it> is extremely probable that even now 
ergasiula were not wanting; yet Italian agriculture at this epoch 
was still' chiefly carried ,on by free persons or at any rate by 
unchained slaves, while the greater labours .were frequently 
let out to contractors. The, difference between Italian- and 
Sicilian slavery is very, clearly apparent from the fact, that the 
slaves of the Mamertine community, which lived .after the 
Italian fashion, were the only slaves who did not take part in 
the Sicilian servile revolt of . 

The abyss of misery and- woe, which opens before our. eyes in 
this most miserable. of all proletariates, we leave to be fathomed 

^ The hybrid Greek name for the workhouse [ergastulnm, from ipya^o/iat, 
after the anology of siabuhim, operculum) is an indication that this 'mode of 
husbandry came to the Romans from a region where the Greek language 
was used, but at a period when a thorough Hellenic culture' was not yet 
attained. ' '• ■ . : . • 
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* rf- trt eaze into such depths, jt is very 


with the perils whicn Uic> , I 

with tlie conduct of the government m confronting them ft is 
plain that this proletariate was not called into existence by the 
government and could not be directly set aside by it, this could 
only have been accomplished by remedies which would have 
been still worse than the disease 'Hie duty of the govemzneat 
was simply, on the one hand, to avert the direct danger to 
property and life, with which the slave proletariate threatened 
the members of the state, by an earnest system of precautionary 
police, and on the other hand, to aim at the restriction of the 
proletanate, as far as possible, by the elevation of free labour 
Let us see how the Roman aristocracy executed these two tasks 
The servile conspiracies and servile wars, breaking out e\ er> 
where, illustrate their management as respects police In Ital> 
the scenes of disorder, which were among the immediate painful 
consequences of the Hannibahc war (ii 369) seemed now to be 
renewed, all at once the Romans were obliged to seize and 
execute m the capital 150, m Mmtumae 450, m Smuessa even 
4000 slaves (-^§ 4 ) Still worse, as may be conceived, was the 
state of the provinces At the great slave market at Delos and 
m the Attic silver mines about the same penod the revolted 
slaves had to be put do\m by force of arms The war against 
Aristonicus and his " Hehopolites ” m Asia Minor was m sub- 
stance a war of the landholders against the revolted slaves (p 52) 
But worst of all, of course, was the condition of Sicily, the chosen 
land of the plantation system Bngandage had long been a 
standing evil there, espeaally m the mtenor, it began to swell 
into msurrection Damophilus, a wealthy planter of Enna 
I the Itaban lords in the nidus 

-j»r, rdered 

uj ^ ‘ band 

flocked into the toivn ot cjuiu, « ' same 

process on a greater scale The slaves rose in a body against 
their masters, killed or enslaved tliem, and summoned to the 
head of the already considerable insurgent army a juggler from 
Apamea in Syria who knew how to vomit fire and utter oracles, 
formerly as a slave named Ennus, now as chief of the in 
Sargents styled Antiochus king of the Syrians And I'hy 
not? A few years before another Syrian slave, who ivas not 
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even a prophet, had in Antioch itself ■worn the royal diadem of 
the Seleucidae (p. 62). The Greek slave Achaeus, the brave 
“ general ” of the new king, traversed the island, and not only 
did the vdld herdsmen flock from far and near to the strange 
standards, but the free labourers also, who bore no goodwill to 
the planters, made common cause with the revolted slaves. In 
another district of Sicily Cleon, a Cicilian slave, formerly in his 
native land a daring bandit, followed the example which had 
been set and occupied Agrigentum; and, when the leaders came 
to a mutual understanding, after gaining various minor advan- 
tages they succeeded in at last totally defeating the praetor 
Lucius Hypsaeus in person and his army, consisting mostly of 
Sicilian militia, and in capturing his camp. By this means 
almost the whole island came into the power of the insurgents, 
whose numbers, according to the most moderate estimates, are 
alleged to have amounted to 70,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. The Romans found themselves compelled for three suc- 
cessive years (-ilfllxal) to despatch consuls and consular armies 
to Sicily, till, after several undecided and even some unfavour- 
able conflicts, the revolt was at length subdued by the capture 
of Tauromenium and of Enna. The most resolute men of the 
insurgents threw themselves into the latter town, in order to 
hold their ground in that impregnable position with the deter- 
mination of men who despair of deliverance or of pardon ; the 
consuls Lucius Calpumius Piso and Publius Rupilius lay before 
it for two years, and reduced it at last more by famine than by 
arms,^ 

These were the results of the preventive police system, as it 
was handled by the Roman senate and its ofiicials in Italy and 
the provinces. While the task of getting quit of the proletariate 
demands and only too often transcends the whole power and 
wisdom of a government, its repression by measures of police on 
the other hand is for any larger commonwealth comparatively 
eas3^ It would be well with states, if the unpropertied masses 
threatened them with no other danger than that with which 
they are menaced by bears and wolves; only the timid and those 
who trade upon the silly fears of the multitude prophesy the 
destruction of civil order through servile revolts or insurrections 
of the proletariate. But even to this easier task of restraining 
the oppressed masses the Roman government was by no means 

^ Even now there are not unfrequently found in front of Castrdgiovanili 
at the point where the ascent is least abrupt, Roman projectiles ^th the 
name of the consul of x|-j: L. Piso L. f. cos. 
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equal, notwithstanding the profound peace and the inexhaustible 
resources of the state This was a sign of its weataess, but not 
of its weakness alone By right the Roman governor was bound 
to keep the highways clear and to have the robbers who were 
caught crucified, if they were slaves, and that as a matter of 
course, for slavery is not possible without a reign of terror At 
this period m Sicily a razzia was occasionally doubtless set on 
foot by the governor, when the roads became too insecure, but, 
in order not to disoblige the Italian planters, the captured 
robbers were ordinarily given up by the authorities to their 
masters to be punished at their discretion and those masters 
were frugal people who, if their slave-herdsmen asked clothes, 
replied with stripes and with the inquiry whether travellers 
journeyed through the land naked The consequence of such 
connivance accordmgly was, that on the subjugation of the 
slave revolt the consul Publius Rupfims ordered all that came 
onto his hands alive— it is said upwards of 20,000 men— to be 
crucified It w as m truth no longer possible to show indulgence 
to capital 

The care of the government for the elevation of free labour, 
and by consequence for the restnction of the slave proletariate, 
promised fruits far more difficult to be gained but also far more 
valuable Unfortunately, m this respect there was nothing 
done at all In the first social crisis the landlord had been 
enjoined by law to employ a number of free labourers proper 
tioned to the number of his slave labourers (i 294) Now at the 
suggestion of the government a Punic treatise on agriculture 
(ij 18), doubtless giving instructions in the sptem of planting 
after the Carthagmian mode, was translated mto Latm for the 
use and benefit of Italian speculators — the first and only mstance 
of a literary undertakmg suggested b> the Roman senate ' The 
same tendency showed itself m a more important matter, or to 
Speak more correctly m the \uta! question for Rome — the sj stem 
of colonisation It needed no special wisdom, but merely a 
recollection of the course of the fimt social crisis in Rome, to 
perceive that the only real remedy agamst an agricultural pro- 
letariate consisted m a comprehensive and regular system of 
emigration (1 302), for which the external relations of Rome 
offered the most favourable opportuuit) Until nearly the close 
of the sixth century, in fact, the centmuous diminution of the 
small landholders of Italy was counteracted b) the contmuous 
establishment of new farm-allotments (it 330) This, it u true, 
was by no means done to the extent to which it might and should 
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have been done; not only >vas the domain-land occupied from 
ancient times by private persons (i. 266) not recalled, but further 
occupations of newly won land were permitted; and other very 
important acquisitions, such as the territory of Capua, while not 
abandoned to occupation, were yet not subjected to distribution, 
but were let on lease as usufructuary domains. Nevertheless 
the assignation of land had operated beneficially — giving help 
to many of the sufferers and hope to all. But after the founding 
of Luna (xH) ^0 trace of further assignations of land is to be 
met with for a long time, with the exception of the isolated 
institution of the Picenian colony of Auximum (Osimo) in {’H. 
The reason is simple. After the conquest of the Boii and Apuani 
no new territory was acquired in Italy excepting the far from 
attractive Ligurian valleys; therefore no other land existed for 
distribution there except the leased or .occupied domain-land, 
the laying hands on which was, as may easily be conceived, just 
as little agreeable to the aristocracy now as it was three hundred 
years before. The distribution of the territory acquired out of 
Italy appeared for political reasons inadmissible; Italy was to 
remain the ruling country, and the wall of partition between the 
Italian masters and their provincial servants was not to be 
broken down. Unless the government were willing to set aside 
considerations of higher policy or even the interests of their 
order, no course was left to them but to remain spectators of the 
ruin of the Italian farmer-class; and this result accordingly 
ensued. The capitalists continued to buy out the small land- 
holders, or indeed, if they remained obstinate, to seize their 
fields without title of purchase; in which case, as may be sup- 
posed, matters were not always amicably settled. A peculiarly 
favourite method was to eject the wife and children of the farmer 
from the homestead, while he was in the field, and to bring him 
to compliance by means of the theory of “ accomplished fact.” 
The landlords continued mainly to employ slaves instead of free 
labourers, because the former could not like the latter 'be called 
away to military service; and thus reduced the free proletariate 
to the same level of misery with the slaves. They continued to 
supersede Italian grain in the market of the capital, and to 
lessen its value over the whole peninsula, by selling Sicilian 
slave-corn at a mere nominal price. In Etruria the old native 
aristocracy in league with the Roman capitalists had as early as 
■5 If brought matters to such a pass, that there was no longer a 
free farmer there. It could be said aloud in the market of the 
capital, that the beasts had their lairs but nothing was left to 
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the burgesses save the air and sunshine, and that those who were 
styled the niasters of the world had no longer a clod that they 
could call their own. The census lists of the Roman burgesses 
furnished the commentary on these words. From the end of the 
Hannibalic war doivn to numbers of the burgesses were 

steadily on the mcrease, the cause of which is mamly to be 
sought in the contmuous and omsiderable distributions of 
domamdand(u 369); after 4x1 again, when the census yielded 
328,000 burgesses capable of beanng arms, there appears a 
regular fahmg off, for the list m 44^ stood at 324,000, that in 
TT7 322,000, that m 411 at 319/000 burgesses fit for service — 
an alarming result for a period of profound peace at home and 
abroad If matters ’ ’’1 ’ 1 

would resolve itself ' ■ ' 

state might at leng , 
purchase its soldiers m the skve-market. 

Such was the external and mtemal condition of Rome, when 
the state entered on the seventh century of its existence 
\Vherever the eye turned, it encountered abuses and decay; 
the question could not but force itself on every sagadous and 
well'Qisposed man, whether this state of things were not capable 
of remedy or amendment There .was no want of such men 
m Rome; but no one seemed more called to the creat work 
of political and social reform than Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus *be favourite son of Aemilms 

PauUus and the adopted granikon of the great Scipio, whose 
glorious surname of Afneanus he bore by virtue not merely of 
hereditary but of personal right Like his father, he was a man 
temperate and thoroughly healthy, never ailmg in body, and 
never at a loss to decide on the immediate and necessary course 
of action Even m his youth he had kept aloof from the usual 
occupations of pobticaJ noidces — ^the attending m the ante- 
chambers of leadmg senators and the delivery of forensic 
declamations On the other hand he loved the chase^-when a 
youth of seventeen, after havmg served w ith distmetion under 
his father m the campaign agamst Perseus, he had asked as his 
j *» f. - -t *t.„ tVft i«n(T«snf^racedonia 


genuine Greek culture, which elevated him above the insipid 
Hellemsing of the semi*cuUure commonly in vogue; by hts 
earnest and apt appreciation of the good and bad qualities m 
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the Greek character, and by his aristocratic carriage, this 
Roman made an impression on the courb^ of the East and even 
on the scofhng Alexandrians. His Hellenism was especially 
recognisable in the delicate irony of his discourse and in the 
classic purity of his Latin. Although not strictly an author, he 
yet, like Cato, committed to writing his political speeches — 
they were, like the letters of his adopted sister the mother of 
the Gracchi, esteemed by the \aicv littrralorfs as masterpieces of 
model prose — and took pleasure in surrounding himself with the 
better Greek and Roman litterali, a plebeian society which was 
doubtless regarded with no small suspicion by those colleagues 
in the senate whose noble birth w.as their sole distinction. A 
man morally stcadf.ast and trustworthy, his word held good with 
friend and foe; he avoided buildings and speculations, and lived 
with simplicity; while in money matters he acted not merely 
honourably and disinterestedly, but also with a tenderness and 
liberality which seemed singular to the mcramtile spirit of his 
contemporaries. He was an able soldier and officer; he brought 
home from the African war the honorary wreath which was wont 
to be conferred on those who saved the lives of citizens in danger 
at the peril of their own, and terminated as general the war which 
he had begun as an officer; circumstances gave him no oppor- 
tunity of trnng his skill as a general on tasks really difficult. 
Scipio was not, any more than his father, a man of genius — as is 
indicated by the very fact of his predilection for Xenophon, the 
sober soldier and correct author — but he was an honest and true 
man, who seemed pre-eminently called to stem the incipient 
decay by organic reforms. All the more significant is the fact 
that he did not attempt it. It is true that he helped, as he 
had means and ’opportunity, to redress or prevent abuses, and 
laboured in particular at the improvement of the administration 
of justice. It was chiefly by his assistance that Lucius Cassius, 
an able man of the old Roman austerit)'- and uprightness, was 
enabled to carry against the most vehement opposition of the 
Optimates his law as to voting, which introduced vote by ballot 
for those popular tribunals which still embraced the most 
important part of the criminal jurisdiction (p. 69). In like 
manner, although he had not chosen to take part in boyish 
impeachments, he himself in his mature years put, upon their 
trial several of the guiltiest of the aristocracy. In a like spirit, 
w'hen commanding before Carthage and Numantia, he drove 
forth the %vomen and priests to the gates of the camp, and 
subjected the rabble of soldiers once more to tl “ ‘ 
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“ rei?\ he cleared 



>f their fathers. But no' one, and 
: ifl to see that increased stringency 
• • ice ^and isolated interference ivere 
not even firat steps towaras me healing of the organic evils under 
which the state laboured. These Scipio did not touch. Gains 
Laelius (Consul in Scipio’s elder friend and his political 
instructor and confidant, bad coftceived the plan of proposing 
the confiscation of the Z^tan domain-land which had not been 
given awdy but had been temporarily occupied, and of giving 
relief by its distribution to the visibly decaying Italian farmers; 
but he desisted from the project when he saw what a storn\ he 
ivas going to raise, and was thenceforth named the “ Judicious " 
Scipio was of the same opinion. He was fully persuaded of the 
. , -- -t *1.^ ^vil and with a courage deserving of honour he 

. • • ’ -t and carried 

• was also per- 

' ' ' the price of a 

revolution similar to mat iuuvm ... . * fifth centuries 

had sprung out of the question of reform, and, nghlly or wrongly, 
the remedy seemed to him worse than the disease So tvith the 
small circle of his friends he held a middle position behseen the 
aristoctats, who never forgave him for his advocacy of the 
f Cassian law', and the democrats,' whom he neither satisfied nor 
wished to satisfy; solitary during his life, praised after his 
death "hy both parties, now as the champion of 'the aristocracy, 
now as the promoter of reform Down to his time the censors 
on laying doivn their office had caJl«3 upon the gods to grant 
greater power and glory to the state; the censor Scipio prayed 
that they might deign to preserve the state. His whole con- 
fession of faith lies in that painful exclamation. ' 

But rvhere the man who had twice led the Roman arm> from 
deep disorganisation to victory despaired, a joulh without 
achievements ' * * • tn pive himself forth as the 

saviour of Ita ” i ■ — 
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wiio were personally hostile to him (ii. 265) gave proof of his 
chivalron.s feeling, and perhaps of his regard for his own order; 
and his energetic action against the freedrnen in his censorship 
(”• 333) evinced his conservative disposition. M governor, 
moreover, of the province of the Ebro (ii. 19S), by his bravery 
and above all by his integrity he rendered a permanent .service 
to his countr\-,and at the same time raised to himself in the hcart.s 
of tlic subject nation an enduring monument of reverence and 
afiection. 

His mother Cornelia was the daughter of the conqueror of 
Zama, who, simj>ly on account of that generous intervention, 
h.ad chosen his former opponent as a son-in-l.aw ; .she hcr.celf was 
a liighly cultivated and notable woman, who after the dealli of 
lier inuch older husband had refused the hand of the king of 
Egypt and reared her three surviving children in memory of her 
husband and her father. Tiberius, the elder of the two sons, 
was of a good and moral disposition, of gentle aspect and quiet 
temper, apparently fitted for anytliing rather than for an 
agitator of the masses. In all his relations and views he be- 
longed to the Scipionic circle, whose refined and tliorough 
culture, Greek and national, he and liis brother and sister shared. 
Scipio Aemilianus was at once his cousin and his sister’s husband ; 
under him Tiberius, at the age of eighteen, had taken part in the 
storming of Carthage, and had by his valour acquired iJic com- 
mendation of the stern general and warlike distinctions. It was 
natural that the able young man should adopt and develop, witli 
all the vivacity and all the rigorous precision of youth, the views 
as to the per\'ading decay of the slate which were prevalent in 
that circle, and more especially tlieir ideas as to the elevation of 
the Italian farmers. Nor was it to the young men alone that 
the shrinking of Laelius from the execution of his ideas of 
reform seemed to be not judicious, but weak. Appius Claudius, 
who had already been consul (H?) censor (j-ail), one of the 
most respected men in the senate, censured the Scipionic circle 
for having so soon abandoned the scheme of distributing the 
domain-lands with all the passionate vehemence which was the 
hereditary characteristic of the Claudian house; and with the 
greater bitterness, apparently because he had come irito personal 
conflict with Scipio Aemilianus in his candidature for the 
censorship. Similar views were expressed by Publius Crassus 
Mucianus (p. 52), the -poutifex maximus of the day, who was 
held in universal honour by the senate and the citizens as a man 
and a jurist. Even his brother Publius Mucius Scaevola, the 
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founder of scientific Jurisprudents in Rome, seemed not averse 
to the plan of reform; and lus voice'vras of the greater weight, 
as he stood in some measure aloof from party» Similar were 
the sentiments of Quintus Metellus, the conqueror of Macedonia 


Gracchus was closely cormected with these men, particularly 
with Appius whose daughter he had married, and tvith Mucianus 
whose daughter was married to his brother. It was no wonder 
that he cherished the idea of resuming in person the scheme of 
reform, so soon as he should find himself in a position which 
would constitutionally allow him the initiative. Personal 
motive may have strengthened thfe resolution. The treaty of 
peace which Mancinus concluded with the Numantines in f 
v.’as in substance the work of Gracchus (p. 14); the recollection 
that the senate had cancelled it, that the generM had been on its 
account surrendered to the enemy, and that Gracchus with the 
other superior officers had only escaped a like fate through the 
greater favour which he enjoyed among the burgesses, could not 
put the young, upright, and proud man in better humour with 
the ruling aristocracy. TTie Hellenic rhetoricians with whom 
he was fond of discussing philosophy and politics, Diophanes of 
Mytilene and Gaius Blosstus of Cumae, nourished within his 
soul the ideals over which he brooded: when his intentions 
became knowm in wider circles, there was no want of approving 
voices, and many a public placard summoned the grandson of 
Africanus to think of the poor people and the deliverance of 
Italy. 

Tiberius Gracchus was invested with the tribunate of the 
people on the 10th of December, -tlJ. The fearful consequences 
of the previous raisgovemment, the political, military, economic, 
and moral decay of the burgesses, were Just at that time naked 

.1 *i._ .. _* _,i ne *1.0 of this year one 

slaves, and 

• ■ • ■ ■ 'nths not in 

. ' • ■ y tORTl. li 

• ■ ■ * < • s resolution 

into eflect, he found it in this state of mattere which filled the 
mind of every p.atriot with unspeakable anxiety. His father- 
in-law promised assistance in counsel and action; the support 
of the Jurist Scaevola,who had shortly before Ixen elected consul 
might be hoped for. So Gracchus, immediately after 
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entering on ofncCj proposed the enactment of an agrarian law, 
wliich in a certain <:cn?c was nothing but a renewal of the Licinio- 
Sextian law of ^, 1 } (i. 20.5). Under it nl! the statc-l:uids which 
were occupied and enjoyed by the posic.csors witlioul remunera- 
tion — those thatwxrc let on lease. sucli as the terriior}' of Capua, 
were not affected by the law — were to be resumed on Iwhalf of 
the state; but with the restriction, that each ocaipier should 
rescn-c for himself 500 iu^trra and for each son 250 (so as 
not, however, to exceed icoo iugrrn in .all) in pennanenl and 
giJarantccd possession, or should Ik entitled to claim compcn.sa- 
tion in hand to that extent. Indemnification appears to have 
been granted for any improvements executed by the former 
holders, such ns buildings and plantations. The domain-land 
thus resumed w.as to Ik broken up into lots of 50 tu^rm ; and 
these were to be distributed partly to burgesses, partly to Italian 
.allies, not .as their owai free property, but as inalienable heritable 
leaseholds, whose holders bound themselves to use the hatul for 
.agriculture and to pay a moderate rent to the state, A rollepum 
of three men, who were rcg.ardcd as ordinary and .standing 
magistrates of the state and were annually elected by tin; 
assembly of the people, was entrusted with the work of resump- 
tion .and • distribution ; to which w.as aftciavnrds added the 
important and difficult function of Icg.ally settling what was 
domain-land and what w.as private property. The distribution 
was accordingly designed to go on continuously, and to embrace 
the whole ckass that should be in need of it; and in that view 
we must probably assume that, when the Italian domains which 
were very extensive and difficult of adjustment should be finally 
regulated, farther measures were contemplated, such as, foV 
instance, the disbursement to the allotment-commissioners of a 
definite sum annually from the public chest for the purchase of 
Italian lands for distribution, lire new fc.aturcs in the Sempro- 
nian agrarian law, as compared with the Licinio-Scxlian, were, 
first, the clause in favour of the hereditary possessors; secondly, 
the leasehold and inalienable tenure proposed for the new allot- 
ments; thirdly and especially, the permanent executive, the 
want of which under the older law had been the chief reason 
why it had remained without lasting practical application. 

War was thus declared against the great landholders, who 
now, as three centuries ago, found substantially their organ in 
the senate; and once more, after a long interval, a single 
magistrate stood forth in earnest opposition to the aristocratic 
government. It took up the conflict in the mode sanctioned 
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by use and wont for such cases of paralysing the excesses of the 
magistrates by means of the magistracy itself (i 312) A 
'» K. Gracchusl Marcus Octavius, a resolute man who 

nf the 


to sei jiiuo L ^ ^ , 

business of the state Mid the admmtstmuoa ui jl.^^ , 1 

placed hi^ seal on the public chest The government acquiesced 
— It was inconvenient, but the year would draw to an end 
Gracchus, m perplexity, brought his law to the vote a second 
time Octavius of course repeated his veto, and to the urgent 
entreaty of his colleague and former friend, that he would not 
obstruct the salvation of Italy, he might reply that on that very 
question, as to how Italy could be sated, opinions differed, but 
that his constitutional right to use his veto against the proposal 
of his colleague was beyond all doubt The senate now made 
an attempt to open up to Gracchus a tolerable retreat, two 
consulars challenged him to discuss the matter further m the 
senate house, and the tribune entered mto the scheme with zeal 
He sought to construe this proposal as implying that the senate 
had conceded the pnnciple of distributing the domam*land , 
but neither was this implied m it, nor was the senate at all 
disposed to yield m the matter, the discussions ended without 
any result Constitutional means were exhausted In earher 
times under such circumstances men were not indisposed to let 
the proposal go to sleep for the moment, and to tabe it up again 
in each successive year, til! the earnestness Of the demand and 
the pressure of public opinion overbore resistance Now things 
were earned with a ’ ' Gracchus seemed to himself 

to have reached the t “ 

his reform or begin . 

for he came before the burgesses mth tue u«-v.- ^ 

. the college, and suggested to 

• - ch 

K, as, 

according to the Koman LOijsiJiuwK, , si- 

bvhty, Octavius naturally refused to consent to a proposal 
insulting to the laivs and to himself Then Gracchus brobe off 
the discussion wth his colleague, and turned to the assembled 
multitude with the question whether a tnbune of the people, 
who acted m opposition to the people, had not forfeited his 
office j and the assembly, long accustomed to agree |o all pro- 
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posals presented to it, and for the most part composed of the 
agricultural proletariate which had flocked in from the country 
and was personally interested in the carrying of the law, gave 
almost unanimously an affirmative answer. Marcus Octavius 
was at the bidding of Gracchus removed by the lictors from the 
tribunes’ bench; and then, amidst universal rejoicing, the 
agrarian law was carried and the first allotment-commissioners 
were nominated. The votes fell on the author of the law along 
with his brother Gains, who was only twenty years of age, and 
his father-in-law , Appius Claudius. Such a family-selection 
augmented the indignation of the aristocracy. When the new 
magistrates applied as usual to the senate to obtain the moneys 
for their equipment and for their daily allowance, the former 
was refused, and a daily allowance was assigned to them of 
twenty-four asses (one shilling). The feud spread daily more 
and more, and became more envenomed and more personal. 
The difficult and intricate task of defining, confiscating, and 
distributing the domains carried strife into every burgess- 
community, and even into the allied Italian towns. 

/rhe aristocracy made no secret that, while they would 
acquiesce perhaps in the law because they could not do other- 
wise, the officious legislator should not escape their .vengeance; 
and , the announcement of Quintus Pompeius, that he would 
impeach Gracchus on the very day of his resigning his tribuna,te, 
was far from being the worst of the threats thrown out against 
the tribune. iGracchus believed, probably with reason, that his 
personal safety was imperilled, and no longer appeared in the 
Forum without a retinue of 3000 or 4000 men — a step which 
drew down on him bitter expressions in the senate, even from 
Metellus who was not averse to reform in itself. Altogether, if 
he had expected to reach the end by the carrying of his agrarian 
law, he had now .to learn that he was only at the beginning. The 
“ people owed him gratitude; but he was a lostjman, if he 
had no farther protection than this gratitude of the people, if he 
did not continue indispensable to them and did not constantly 
attach to himself fresh interests and hopes by means of other 
and more comprehensive proposals. Just at that .time the 
kingdom and wealth of the Attalids had fallen ito the Romans 
by the testament of the last king of Pergamus (p. 52); Gracchus 
proposed to the people that the Pergamene treasure should be 
distributed among the new landholders for the procuring of the 
requisite implements and stock, and vindicated geperally, in 
opposition to the existing practice, the right of thp hi irrfAccfic 
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decide definitively as to the new province He is said to have 


How far his projects m reality reached, cannot be ascertained , 
this alone is certain, that Gracchus saw that his only safety lay 
m inducing the bu^esses to confer on him for a second year the 
office which protected him, and that, with a view to obtam this 
unconstitutional prolongation, he held forth a prospect of further 
reforms If at first he had risked himself m order to save the 
commonwealth, he was now obliged to put the commomvealth 
at stalm in order to secure his own safetj 

The tribes met to elect the tribunes for the ensuing year, 
and the first divisions gave their votes for Gracchus, but the 
opposite party m the end prevailed with their veto so far at 
least that the assembly broke up without havm^ accomplished 
Its object, and the decision was postponed to the following day 
For this day T i ’ - ’ - ‘ 

illegitimate, • 
commended t 

election would once more be disturbed by the veto, he made 
provision for expelling the adherents of the anstocracy by force 
from the place of assembly m front of the Capitolme temple 
So the second day of election came on, the votes fell as on the 
preceding day, and again the veto was exercised, the tumult 
began The burgesses dispersed, the elective assembly was 
practically dissolved, the Oipitolme temple was closed , it was 
rumoured in the city, now that Tiberius had deposed all the 
tribunes, now that he had resolved to continue his magistrac) 
without re election 

Ihe senate assembled m the temple of Fidelity, close by the 
temple of Jupiter, the bitterest opponents of Gracchus were the 
speakers m the sitting, when Twnus moved his hand towards 
Ills forehead to signify to the peoj^e amidst the wild tumult 
that his head was m danger, it was said that he was already 
summonmg the people to adorn his brow with the regal chaplet 
The consul Scaevola was urged to have the tmitor put to death 
at once When that temperate man, by no means ascrse to 
reform m itself, indignantly refused the equally irrational and 
barbarous request, the consular Pubims Sapio Nasica, a harsh 
and passionate aristocrat, summoned those who shared hts news 
to arm themselves as they could and to follow him AJmost 
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none of the country people had come into town for the elections; 
the people of the city timidly gave way, when they saw the 'nobles 
rushing albng with fury in their eyes, and legs of benches and 
clubs in their hands. Gracchus attempted with a few attendants 
to escape. But in his flight he fell on the slope of the Capitol, 
and was killed by a blow on the temples from the bludgeon of 
one of his furious pursuers — Publius Satureius and Lucius Rufus 
afterwards contested the infamous honour — before the statues 
of the seven kings at the temple of Fidelity; with him three 
hundred others were slain, none of them by weapons. of iron. 
When evening had come on, the bodies were thrown into the 
Tiber; Gains vainly entreated that the corpse of his brother 
might be granted to him for burial. Such a day had never 
before been seen by Rome. The party-strife lasting for more 
than a century during the first social crisis had led to no such 
catastrophe as that with which the second began. The better 
portion of the aristocracy might shudder, but they could no 
longer recede. They had no choice save to abandon a great 
number of their most trusty partisans to the vengeance of the 
multitude, or to assume collectively the responsibility of the 
outrage: the latter course was adopted. They gave official 
sanction to the assertion that Gracchus had wished to seize the 
crown, and justified this latest crime by the primitive precedent 
of Ahala (i. 291); in fact, they even committed the duty*of 
further investigation as to the accomplices of Gracchus to a 
special commission, and made its head, the consul Publius 
Popillius, take care that a sort of legal stamp should be supple- 
mentarily impressed on the murder of Gracchus by bloody 
sentences directed against a large number of inferior persons 
(rff)- Nasica, against whom above all others the multitude 
breathed vengeance, and who had at least the courage openly to 
avow his deed before the people and to defend it, was under 
honourable pretexts despatched to Asia, and soon afterwards 
(tIu) invested, during his absence, with the office of Pontifex 
Maximus. Nor did the moderate party dissociate themselves 
from these proceedings of their colleagues. Gaius Laelius bore 
a part in the investigations adverse to the partisans of Gracchus ; 
Publius Scaevola, who had attempted to prevent the murder, 
afterwards defended it in the senate; when Scipio Aemilianus, 
after his return from Spain challenged publicly to de- 

clare whether he did or did not approve the killing of his brother- 
in-law, he gave the at least ambiguous reply that, so far as 
Tiberius had aspired to the crown,he had been justly put to death. 
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Let us endeavour to form a judgment regarding these 
momentous events. The appointment of an official com* 
mission, which had to counteract the continual diminution oi 
the farmer-class by the continual establishment of new small 
holdings from the resources of the state, was doubtless no sign 
of a healthy condition of the national economy, but it was, 
under the existing circumstances pohtical and social, a judicious 
measure The distribution pf the domains, moreover, \vas in 
itself no political party-question, it might have been earned out 
to the last sod without changing the existing constitution or at 
all shaking the government of the aristocracy As little could 
there be, m that case, any complaint of a violation of rights 
The state was confessedly the oivner of the occupifd laijd, the 
holder as a possessor on mere sufferance could not, as a rule, 
— v.^ tn b»msel£ even a bartd fide proprietary tenure, and, m the 
• 1 confronted by 

availed not against 

the state Ihe disiuuuuuu o » was no abolition, 

bat on the contrary an exercise, of the right of property, all 
jurists uere agreed as to its formal legality. But the attempt 
now to carry out these legal claims of the sta^e was far from 
being politically warranted by the circumstance that the dis 
tribution of the domains neither infringed the existmg constitu 
tidn nor involved a violation of right Such objections as have 
been now and then raised m our day, when a great landlord 
suddenly begins to assert m all their compass claims belonging 
to him m law, but suffered for a long period to he dormant in 
practice, might with equal and better right be advanced against 
the rogation of Gracchus These occupied domains had been 
undeniably m heritable pnvate possession, some of them for 
three hundred years, the state’s proprietorship of the soil, 
uhicn from its very nature loses more readily thin that of the 
burgess the character of prn ate right, had m the case of these 
lands became virtually extinct, and the present holders had 
universally come to their possessions by purchase or other 
onerous acquisition The jurist might say \\hat he uould, to 
sooeared to be an ejection of tVie 
—* •'’•oletariate. 
That the 

leading intii » - opinion, is 

\er>’ clearly shown by their treatment oi - case that 
occurred m their time. The territory of Capua and the neigh- 
bouring tornis, uhich was annexed as domain m >5}^, Jiad for 
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the most part practically passed into private possession during 
the following unsettled times. In the last years of the sixth 
century, when in various respects, especially through the influ- 
ence of Cato, the reins of government were dra\vn tighter, the 
burgesses resolved to resume the Campanian territory and to 
let it out for the benefit of the treasury (^f). ' The possession 
in this instance rested on an occupation justified not by previous 
invitation but at the most by the connivance of the authorities, 
and had continued in no case much beyond a generation; but 
the holders were not dispossessed except in consideration of a 
compensatory sum disbursed under the orders of the senate by 
the urban praetor Publius Lentulus (c. Less objectionable 

perhaps, but still not without hazard, was the arrangement by 
which the new allotments bore the character of heritable lease- 
holds and were inalienable. The most liberal principles in 
regard to freedom of traffic had made Rome great; and it was 
very little consonant to the spirit of the Roman institutions, that 
these new farmers were peremptorily bound down to cultivate 
their portions of land in a definite manner, and that their allot- 
ments were subject to rights of revocation and all the cramping 
measures associated with a system of commercial restriction. ■ 

It will be granted that these objections to the Sempronian 
agrarian law were of no small weight. Yet they were not 
decisive. Such a practical disinheriting of the holders of the 
domains was certainly a great evil; yet it was the only means 
of checking, at least for a long time, an evil much greater still 
and in fact directly destructive to the state — the decline of the 
Italian farmer-class. We can well understand therefore why 
the most distinguished and patriotic men even of the conservative 
party, headed by Gaius Laelius and Scipio Aemilianus, approved 
and desired the distribution of the domains viewed in itself. 

But, if the aim of Tiberius Gracchus probably appeared to 
the great majority of the wise friends of their country good and 
salutary, the method which he adopted, on the other hand, did 
not and could not meet with the 'approval of a single man of 
note or of patriotism. Rome about this perio'd was governed by 
the senate. Any one who carried a. measure of administration 
against the majority of the senate made a revolution. It was 

^ This fact, hitherto only partially known from Cicero (De L. Agr. ii. 51. 
82; comp. Liv. xlii. 2, 19), is now substantiated by the fragments of 
Licinianus, p. 4 - The two accounts are to be combined to this effect, that 
Lentulus ejected the possessors in consideration of a' compensatory sara 
fixed by him, but accomplished nothing with actual proprietors, as he ■n'as 
not entitled to dispossess them and they would not f , 
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a revolution as respected the ^int of the constitution, when 
Gracchus submitted the domain question to the people; and a 
revolution also as respected the letter, when he destroyed not 
only for the moment but for all time coming the tnbunician 
veto — the corrective of the state machine, dirough which the 
senate constitutionally got nd of the interferences ivith its 
government — by the unconstitutional deposition of his colleague, 
which he justified uith unworthy sophistry. But it was not in 
this step that the moral and political mistake of the action of 
Gracchus lay. There are no set forms of high treason m history; 
whoever provokes one power m the state to conflict w ith another 
is certainly a revolutionist, but he may be at the same tune a 
sagacious and praiseworthy statesman. The essential defect of 
t' ^-^vnlution lay m a fact only too frequently over- 

1 ~««-awmbIies. 

Gracchus had m tne iadu» vuv , 

but the enterprises of the two men were as diverse, as tne louuti 
Roman burgess-body which shared the Volscian spoil with the 
Latins and Hemici was diflerent from the present which erected 
the provinces of Asia and Afnca The fonner was a civic com- 
munity, which could meet together and act together; the latter 
was a ^eat state, the union of whose members m one and the 
same collective assembly, and the leaving to this assembly the 
decision, jielded a result as lamentable as it was ridiculous 
I (ji 321) The fundamental defect of the policy of antiquity — 

' that it never fully advanced from the civic form of constitution 
t'' that of a state or, which is the same thing, from the system 
c svstem— -in this case 

t • ■ as what the 

■ • . 1 of sending 

. . ■ leet together 

• . ated by all 

■ • . • totally lost; 

a body, which was neiuiu * * , . wnsne view 

of things nor even to form a resolution of its own; a body abo> e 
all, in which, saving m rare exceptional cases, a coupfe offiunrfrcd 
or thousand individuals accidentally picked up from the streets 
of the capital acted and voted in name of the burgesses The 
burgesses found themselves, as a rule, nearly as satisfactonly 
represented by their actual representatives in the tnbes and 
centunes as by the thirty hetors who legally represented them 
in the cunes; and just as what was called the decree of the 
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curies was nothing but a decree of the magistrate who convoked 
the lictorSj so the decree of the tribes and centuries at this time 
was in substance simply a decree of the proposing magistrate, 
legalised by some consentients assembled for the occasion. But 
while in these voting-assemblies, the comiiia^ though they were 
far from dealing strictly in the matter of qualification, it was on 
the whole burgesses alone that appeared, in the mere popular 
assemblages on the other hand — the contiones — every one in the 
shape of a man was entitled to take his place and to shout, 
Egyptians and Jews, street-boys and slaves. Such a “ meeting ” 
certainly had no significance in the eyes of the law; it could 
neither vote nor decree. But it practically ruled the street, and 
already the opinion of the street was a power in Rome, so that 
it was of some importance whether this confused mass received 
the commimications made to it with silence or shouts, whether 
it applauded and rejoiced or hissed and howled at the orator. 
Not many had the courage to lord it over the populace as Scipio 
Aemilianus did, when they hissed him on account of his expres- 
sion as to the death of his brother-in-law. “ Ye,” he said, “ to 
whom Italy is not mother but step-mother, ought, to keep 
silence! ”• and when their fury grew still louder, “ surely you 
do not think that I will fear those let loose, whom I sent in chains 
to the slave-market? ” 

That the rusty machinery of the comitia should be made use 
of for the elections and for legislation, was bad enough. But 
when those masses — the comitia primarily, and practically also 
the contiones — ^were permitted to interfere in the administration, 
and the instrument which the senate employed to prevent such 
interferences was wrested out of its hands; when this so-called 
burgess-body was allowed to decree to itself lands and all their 
appurtenances out of the public purse; when any one, whom 
circumstances and his influence with the proletariate enabled 
to command the streets for a few hours, found it possible to im- 
press^ on his projects the legal stamp of the sovereign people’s 
will, Rome had reached not the beginning, but the end of popular 
freedom — ^had arrived not at democracy, but at monarchy. 
For that reason in the previous period Cato and those who shared 
his views never brought such questions before the burgesses, 
but discussed them solely in the senate (ii. 338). For that 
reason contemporaries of Gracchus, the men of the Scipionic 
circle, described the Flaminian agrarian law of — the first 
step in that fatal career — as the beginning of the decline of 
Roman greatness. For' that reason they Cd 
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of the doTQavn-distTibuUon to fall, and saw in his dreadful end 
as It were a means of warding off similar attempts in future, 
while yet they mamtained and turned to account with all their 
energy the distribution of the domains which he had carried — 
so sad was the state of things m Rome, that honest patnots 
were forced into the homble hypocrisy of abandoning the 
cnmmal and yet appropnating the fruit of his crime. For that 
reason too the opponents of Gracchus were m a certain sense 
not wrong, when they accused him of aspmng to the crown 


m its room might perhaps benefit the commonwealth more than 
he mjured it 

But such a bold player Tibenus Gracchus was not. He was 
a tolerably able, thoroughly well-meaning, conservatne patriot, 
who simply did not know what he was doing, who m the fullest 
belief that he was calling the people evoked the rabble, and 

.4' Ka o>« ava f\f if fill fliA 


the mterferences with the public finances, the further “ reforms " 
exacted by perplexity and despair, Uie body-guard taken from 
the pavement, and the conflicts in the streets displayed the 
melancholy usurper more and mote clearly to himself and others 5 
and at length the unchamed spirits of revolution seized and 
devoured ^eir mcapaWe conjurer The infamous butcherj, 
through whiclj he perished, condemns itself, as it condemns the 
aristocratic faction whence it issued, but the gloryofmartyrdom, 
with which It has embellished the name of Tibenus Gracchus, 
came in this instance, as usually, to the wrong man The best 
of his contemporanes judged otherwise When the catastrophe 
was announced to Scipio Acmilianus, he uttered the words of 
Homer. 

‘Ot diriXotTO Rsl £XXm, Ztct Toiavri yt 

and when the younger brother of Tibenus seemed disposed to 
come forward m the same career, his own mother wrote to him: 
" Shall then our house have no end of madness? vherc shall be 

♦VA1...4.3 1 ., „v, v,A ’"ha\ing 

. ■ • I ■ • • ■ anxious 

■ . . I ■ ■ ( ' ■ nr, who 

knew of a misfortune yet greater than the death of her children. 
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new communiUKt, uu*. - o ' • 

existence. The extent and the comprehensive eMect oj 

t'-* "«»«**Tnn5 arrangements in the 
■ ■ ■ ' assigna- 

. • ■ rj'-stones 

so as to obviate tuture Jui:>uk*.i„. tot sug- 

gested by the Omcchan courts for defining boundaries and by the 
distributions o£ land. But the numbers on the bur^s-roUs 
I . ■ Xhe census, which was published 

1 . • • • • 

’ “ ■ ■ s, 

WULlLcUi . ; • JS 

falling off (p. 8o) the number rises u> Jyj.wv, .. m 

increase — beyond all doubt solely in consequence of what the 
allotment-commission did for the Roman burgesses. Whether 
it multiplied the farms among the Italians m the same proportion 
may be doubted ; at any rate what it did accomplish yielded a 
great and benehcent result It is true that this result was not 
achieved without various violations of respectable interests and 
existing rights. The allotment-commission, composed of the 
most decided partisans, and absolute judge in its own cau'ie, 

f »roceeded with its labours m Jt reckless and even tumultuaiy 
ashion; public notices summoned every one, who was able, to 
give information regarding the extent of the domain-lands; the 
old land-registers were inexoraUy referred to, and not only wm 
occuoation new and old revok^ without distinction, but in 
, as to which the holder was 

, . . . 


clear iiwi, ii ^ ■ i ■ • 

matter could not be carried through wmiout jw*...: '■ • 

monious vigour of action. 

But this acquiescence had its limit. The Italian domain- 
land was not exclusively m the hands of Roman burgesses; 
large tracts of it had been assigned in exclusive usufruct to par- 
ticular allied communities by decrees of the people or senate, jmd 
other portions had been occupied with or without permission 
by Latin burgesses. The triumvirs at length attacked these 
possessions also. The resumption of the portions simply 
occupied by non-burgesses was no doubt allowable in formal 
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law, and not less in all probability the resumption of the domain- 
land handed over by decrees of the senate or even' by state- 
treati^ to the Italian communities, since thereby the state by 
no means renounced its onmership and to all appearance gave 
its grants to communities)’ just as to private persons, subject 
to revocation. But the complaints of these allied or subject 
communities, that Rome did not keep the treaties concluded 
with them, could not be simply disregarded like the complaints 
of the Roman citizens injured by the acts of the commissioners. 
Legally the former might be no better founded than the latter ; 
but, while in the latter case the matter at stake was the private 
interests of members of the state, in reference to the Latin pos- 
sessions the question arose, whether it was politically right to 
give fresh offence to communities so important in a military 
point of view and already so greatly estranged from Rome by 
numerous disabilities de jure and de facto (ii. 312 et seq.) through 
this severe injury to their material interests. The decision lay in 
. the hands of the middle party; it was that party which after 
the fall of Gracchus had, in league with his adherents, protected 
reform against the oligarchy, and it alone was now able in con- 
cert with the oligarchy to set a limit to reform. The Latins 
resorted personally to the most prominent man of this party, 
Scipio Aemilianus, with a request that he would protect their 
rights. He promised to do so; and mainly through his influ- 
ence,^ in decree of the people \vithdrew from the commission 

its jurisdiction, and remitted the decision respecting what were 
domanial and what private possessions to the consuls, to whom, 
where no special laws enacted otherwise, it constitutionally per- 
tained. This was simply a suspension of’ further domain-dis- 
tribution under a mild form. The consul Tuditanus, by no 
means Gracchan in his views and little inclined to occupy himself 
with the difficult task of agrarian definition, embraced the oppor- 
tunity of going ofi to the Illyrian army and leaving the duty 
entrusted to him unfulfilled. The allotment-commission no 
doubt continued to subsist,' but, as the judicial regulation of the 
domain-land was at a standstill, it was compelled to remain 
inactive. The reform-party was deeply indignant. Even men 
like Publius Mucius and Quintus Metellus ’ disapproved of the 
intervention of ‘Scipio. ■ ' . ■ 

1 To this occasion belongs his 'oration contra legem indiciariam Ti. Gracchi 
—which we are to understand as referring not, as has'been asserted, to 
a law as to .the itidicidlpuhlica, hut to the supplementary law anne.xed to 
his agrarian rogation: iit triumviri iudicareiit, qua puhlicus ager , qua privatus 
esset (Liv. Ep. Iviii-.'; See p. 83 ’above). : ■ 
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Other arcles were not content with e^^tessing disappro\aI. 
Scipio had announced for one trf Uie following days an address 
respecting the relations of the Latms; on the morning of that 
day he was found dead in his bed. He was but fifty-six years 
of age, and ifl full health and vigour, he had spoken in public 
the day before, and then in the evening had retired earlier than 
usual to his bedchamber with a view to prepare the outline of 
his speech for the following day. That he became tlS victim 
of a political assassination^ cannot be doubted; he himself 
shortly before had publicly mentioned the plots formed to 
murder him What assassm’s hand had during the night slam 
the first statesman and the first general of his age was never 
discovered, and it does not become history either to repeat the 
reports handed down from the contemporary gossip of the city, 
or to set about the childish attempt to ascertain the truth out 
of such materials This much only is clear, that the mstigator 
of the deed must have belonged to the Gracchan party; the 
assassination of Scipio was the democratic reply to the aristo- 
cratic massacre at the temple of Fidelity. The tribunals did 
not interfere The popular party, justly fearing that its Jeaders 
Gaius Gracchus, Flaccus, and C^rbo, whether guilty or not, 
might be involved in the prosecution, opposed wtb all its might 
the institution of an mquiry; and the aristocracy, which lost in 
Scipio quite as much an anti^omst as on ally, was not unwilling 
to let the matter sleep The multitude and men of moderate 
, rVrtrVed , none more so than Quintus ifetellus, who 

i . ' acamst reform, but 

• • ordered his 

. , ■ » the funeral 

pile The lunem the last 

of the family of the conqueror of Zama was ouiuv . rth, without 
, been previously allowed to see the face 01 the 

_i consumed the remains 
traces of the crime. 

The history 01 itomw p.wv . men of greater genius 
than Scipio Aemilianus, but none equalling him in moral punty, 
in the utter absence of political selfishness, in generous lo>c 01 
his country, and none, perhaps, to whom destmy has assigned a 
more tragic part. Conscious of the best intentions and of no 
common abilities, he was doomed to see the rum of his countr> 
carried out before his eves, and to repress withm 
earnest attempt to sa\ e it, because he clearly perceived that he 
should onlv thereby aggrav ate the cs il ; doomed to the necessity 
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of sanctioning outrages like that of Nasica and at the same time 
of defending the -work of the victim against his murderers. Yet 
he might say that he had not lived .in vain. It ^vas to him, at 
least quite as much as to the author of the Sempronian law, 
that the Roman burgesses were indebted for an increase of nearly 
80,000 new farm-allotments; he it was too who put a stop to 
this distribution of the domains, when it had produced such 
benefit as it could 'produce. That it was time to ' leave it off, 
was no doubt disputed at the moment even by well-meaning 
men; but the fact that Gaius Gracchus did not seriously recur to 
those possessions Avhich might have been and yet were not dis- 
tributed under the law of his brother, tells very strongly in 
favour of the belief that Scipio hit substantially the right 
moment. Both measures were extorted from the parties — the 
first from the aristocracy, the second from the friends of reform ; 
the latter its author paid for with his life. It was his lot to 
fight for his country on many a battle-field and to return home 
uninjured, that he might perish there by the hand of an assassin ; 
but in his quiet chamber he no less died for Rome than if he had 
fallen before the walls of Carthage. 

The distribution of land was at an end ; the revolution went 
on. The revolutionary party, which possessed in the allotment- 
commission as it were a constituted leadership, had even in the 
lifetime of Scipio skirmishes now and then with the existing 
government. Carbo, in particular, one of the most distinguished 
men of his time in oratorical talent, had as tribune of the people 
in ■5- §4 given no small trouble to the senate; had carried voting 
by ballot in the burgess-assemblies, so far as it had not been 
introduced already (p. 69); and had even made the significant 
proposal to leave the tribunes of the people free to reappear as 
candidates for the same office in the year immediately following, 
and thus legally to remove the obstacle by which Tiberius 
Gracchus had primarily been thwarted. Theischeme had been 
at that time frustrated by" the resistance of Scipio ; some years 
later, apparently after his death, the law passed. The principal 
object of the party, however, was to revive the action of the 
allotment-commission which had been practically suspended; 
the leaders seriously talked of removing the obstacles which the 
Italian allies interposed to the scheme by conferring on them 
the rights of citizenship, and the agitation assumed mainly that 
direction. In order to meet it, the senate in -f-H- got the tribune 
of the people Marcus Junius Pennus to propose the dismissal 
of all non-burgesses from the capital, and in spite of the resist- 
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«mce of the democrats, particnlarly of Gaius Gracchus, and of 
the ferment occasioned by tWs odious measure in the Latin 
communities, the proposal u'as earned. Marcus Fulvius Flaccus 
retorted m the follo-vking year as consul u ith the proposal 
that every ally should be allowed to ask for Roman citizenship 
and to get a vote of the comitia on his request. But he stood 
almost alone — Carbo had meanuhile changed his colours and 
was now a zealous aristocrat. Gams Gracchus was absent as 
quaestor m Sardinia — and the project was frustrated by the 
resistance not of the senate merely, but also of the burgesses, 
•ftho uere but little mclmed to extend their pri’^eges to a still 
wider arde Flaccus left Rome to undertake the supreme 
command gainst the Celts, by bis Transalpme conquests he 
prepared the way for the great schemes of the democrat^, while 
he at the same time withdrew out of the difficulty of having to 
beat arms against the allies instigated by himself 
Fregellae, situated on the borders of Latium and Campania 
at the pnnapal passage of the Lins m the midst of a large and 
fertile territory, at that tune perhaps the second city of Italy 
and m the discussions r^th Rome the usual mouthpie^ of all 
the lAtin colonies, began war against Rome In consequence of 
the re)ection of the proposal brought in by Flaccus — the first 
instance which had occurred for a hundred and fifty years of a 
senous msurrection, not brought about by foreign powers, m 
Italy agamst the Roman hegemony. But on this occasion the 
fire was successfully extinguished before it had caught hold of 
other allied communities Not through the supenonty of the 
Roman arms, but through the treachery of a Fregellan Qumtus 
Numitorius PuUus, the praett 

master of the revolted aty, ' ■ ■ . 

Its walls and was converted • , 

colony of Fabratena was founded on a part of its temtor>’ m 
the remainder and the former city itself were distributed 
among the surrounding communities. This rapid and fearful 
punishment .alarmed the allies, and endless impeachments for 
high treason pursued not only the Fregellans, but also the 
leaders of the popular party m Rome, who naturally were 
regarded by the anstocracj ' ' ’ ‘ “ 

Mcanwlule Gams Gracchu* 
cracy had first sought to 
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the burgesses acquitted him; and now he too threw down the 
gauntlet, became a candidate for the tribuneship of the people, 
and was nominated to that office for the year in an elective 
assembly attended by unusual numbers. W ar was thus declared . 
The democratic party, always poor in leaders of ability, had 
from sheer necessity remained virtually at rest for nine years ; 
now the truce was at an end, and this time it was headed by a 
man who, with more honesty than Carbo and with more talent 
than Flaccus, was in every respect called to take the lead. 

Gaius Gracchus was very different from his brother, 

who was about nine years older. Like the latter, he had no 
relish for vulgar pleasures and vulgar pursuits; he was a man 
of thorough culture and a brave soldier; he had served with 
distinction before Numantia under his brother-in-law, and after- 
wards in Sardinia. But in talent, in character, and above all 
in passion he was decidedly superior to Tiberius. The clearness 
and self-possession, which the young man afterwards displayed 
amidst the pressure of all the varied labours requisite for the 
practical carrying out of his numerous laws, betokened his 
genuine statesmanly talent; as the passionate devotedness 
faithful even to death, with which his intimate friends clung to 
him, evinced the lovable nature of that noble mind. The 
discipline of suffering which he had undergone, and his com- 
pulsory reserve during the last nine years, augmented his energy 
of purpose and action; the indignation repressed within the 
depths of his breast only glowed there with an intensified 
ferv'our against the party which had distracted his country and 
murdered his brother. By virtue of this fearful vehemence of 
temperament he became the foremost orator that Rome ever 
had; without it, we should probably have been able to reckon 
him among the first statesmen of all times. Among the few 
remains of his recorded orations several^ are, even in their 
present condition, of heart-stirring power; and we can well 
understand how those who heard or even merely read them were 
carried away by the impetuous torrent of his words. Yet, great 
master as he was of language, he was himself not unfrequently 
mastered by anger, so that the utterance of the brilliant speaker- 


1 Such arc the words spoken on the announcing of his projects of law 

“ If I were to speak to you and ask of you, seeing that I am of noble descent 
and have lost my brother on your account, and that there is now no survivor 
of the descendants of Publius Africanus and Tiberius Gracchus e.xcentine 
only myself and a boy, to allow me to take rest for the present in order 
that our stock may not be extirpated and that an ofiset of that family mav 

sUU survive; you would perhaps readily grant me such a ' ’ 
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became confused or faltermg It was the true image of his 
political acting and suffermg In the nature of Gams there 
was no vem, such as his brother had, of that somewhat senti 
mental but very • ’ 

would have desir 

by entreaties an< , 

on the career of revolution and strove to reach the goal of 
vengeance To me too his mother wrote to him, “ nothing 
seems finer and more glorious than to retaliate on an enemy, 
so far as it can be done without the country s rum But if this 
IS not possible, then may our enemies contmue and remain what 
they are, a thousand times rather thsu that our country should 
perish Comeha knew her son, his creed was just the rer'erse 
Vengeance he would wreak on the -wretdied government, 
vengeance at any price, thoughhe himseU and e^ cn the common 
wealth were to be ruined by it The presentiment, that fate 
would o^ ertake him as certainly as his brother, drove him only 
to make haste, like a man mortaU> wounded who throws himself 
on the foe The mother thought more nobly , but the son — 
with his deeply provoked passionately excited, tboroughly 
Italian nature — has been more lamented than blamed by 
postent> , and posterity has been right m its judgment 
Tibenus Gracchus had come before the burgesses with a single 
admimstratiie reform IVhit Gams introduced in a senes of 
separate proposals was nothing else than an entirely new con 
stitution, the foundation stone of which was furnished b> the 
innovation previously introduced, that a tribune of the people 
should be at liberty to solicit re-election for the followng >car 
While this step enabled the popular chief to acquire a permanent 
position and one which protected its holder, the next object was 
to secure for bun material power or, in other words, to attach the 
multitude of the capital — ^for that no reliance >Yas to be placed 
on the country people coming only from time to time to the city, 
had been sufficiently apparent — ^with its interests steadfastly 
to Its leader This purpose was served first of all, by intro 
duang distributions of com m the capital The gram accrumg 
to the state from the provmaat tenths had aittady Ire 
quently gn en away at nominal prices to the burgesses (u 350) 
Gracchus enacted that every burgess who should personally 
present himself m the capital should thenceforth Iw allowed 
monthly a definite quantity — apparently 5 moSn (ij bushel)— 
from the public stores, at 61 asses (3d ) for the niodius, or not 
quite the half of a low average price (n 351, tio/e), for which 
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purpose the public corn-stores were enlarged by the construction 
of the' new Sempronian granaries. This distribution — which 
consequently excluded the burgesses living out of the capital, 
and could not but attract to Rome the whole mass of the burgess- 
proletariate — ^^vas designed to bring the burgess-proletariate 
of the capital, which hitherto had mainly depended on the 
aristocracy, into dependence on the leaders of the movement- 
party, and thus to supply the new master of the state at once 
with a body-guard and with a firm majorit)’- in the comitia. 
For greater security as regards the latter, moreover, the order 
of voting still subsisting in the comitia centuriaia, according to 
which the five property-classes in each tribe gave their votes 
one after another (ii. 331), was done away; instead of this, all 
the centuries were in future to vote after one another in an order 
of succession to be fixed on each occasion by lot. While these 
enactments were mainly designed to procure for the new chief 
of the state by means of the city-proletariate the complete 
command of the capital and tliereby of the state, the amplest 
control over the comitial machinery, and the power in case of 
need of striking terror into the senate and magistrates, the 
legislator certainly at the same time set himself with earnestness 
and energy to redress the existing social evils. It is true that 
the Italian domain question was in a certain sense settled. The 
agrarian law of Tiberius and even the allotment-commission still 
continued legally in force ; the agrarian law carried by Gracchus 
can have enacted nothing new save the restoration to the com- 
missioners of the jurisdiction which they had lost. That the 
object of this step was only to save the principle, and that the 
distribution of lands, if resumed at all, was resumed only to a 
very limited extent, is shown by the burgess-roll, which gives- 
exactly the same number of persons for the years and 
Gaius beyond doubt did not proceed further in this matter 
because the domain-land intended for distribution by his brother 
was already in substance distributed, and the question as to the 
domains enjoyed by the Latins could only be taken up anew 
in connection with the very difficult question as to the extension 
of Roman citizenship. On the other hand he took an important 
step beyond the agrarian law of Tiberius, when he proposed the 
establishment of colonies in Italy — at Tarentum, and more 
especially at Capua — and by that course rendered the domain- 
land which had been let on lease by the state and was hitherto 
excluded from distribution, liable to be also parcelled out not 
however, according to the previous method, which did not 
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probability, violently infringed — that' no burgess should be 
enlisted in the army before the commencement of his seventeenth 
year; and also, apparently, restricted the number of campaigns 
requisite lor full exemption from military duty. Besides,’ the 
clothing of the soldiers, the value of which had hitherto been 
deducted from their pay, was henceforward furnished gratui- 
tously by the state. 

To this head belongs, moreover, the tendency which is on 
various occasions apparent in the Gracchan legislation, if not 
to abolish, at any rate to restrict, capital . :punishment still 
further than had been done before — a tendency which to some 
extent madedlself felt even in military jurisdiction. From the 
very introduction of the republic the magistrate had lost the 
right of inflicting capital punishment on the burgess without 
consulting the community, except under martial law (i. 248, 435). 
As this right of appeal on the part of the burgess appears soon 
after the period of the Gracchi available even in the camp, and 
the right of the general to inflict capital punishments appears 
restricted to allies and subjects, the source of the change is 
probably to be sought in the law of Gaius Gracchus de provoca- 
iione. The right of the community to inflict or rather to confirm 
sentence of death was also indirectly but materially limited by 
the fact, that Gracchus withdrew the cognisance of those public 
crimes which most frequently gave occasion to capital .sentences 
— poisoning and murder generally — ^from_ the burgesses, .and 
entrusted it to permanent judicial commissions. . These could 
not, like the tribunals of the people, be broken up by the inter- 
cession of a tribune, and there not only lay no appeal from them 
to the community, but their sentences were as little subject to 
be annulled by the community as those of the old institute of 
civil jur3nnen. In the burgess-tribunals it had, , especially in 
strictly political processes, no doubt long been -the rule that the 
accused remained at liberty during his trial, and was allowed 
by surrendering his burgess-rights to withdraw i 'from punish- 
ment and to save his life and freedom as well as his property, 
so far,- of course, as no civil claims were made good against the 
latter. ' But preliminary arrest and complete execution of the 
sentence remained in such cases at least legally possible, and 
were still, sometimes carried into effect even, against persons of 
rank; for instance, Lucius Hostilius Tubulus, .praetor in 

Gracchus reduced the number of tye legal years of service, , seems to follow 
from Asconius in Cornel, p. 68; comp. Plutarch, Ti Gracth. 16: Dio Fr 
83, 7 , Bekk. '• ■ ■ ’ 
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who was capitall} impeached for a heinous cnme, \vas refused 
the privilege of exile, arrested, and executed On the other 
hand the judicial commissicms, '^ich originated out of the form 
of civil process, could not from the first touch the liberty or hie 
of the citizen, but at the most could only pronounce sentence of 
exile, this, which had hitherto been a mitigation of punishment 
accorded to one who uas found guilty, non became for the first 
time a formal penalty TTus involuntary exile however, like 
the voluntary, left to the person banished his property, so far 
as it was not exhausted m satisfying claims for compensation 
and fines 

Lastly, m the matter of debt Gams Gracchus made no 
alteration But very respectable outhonties assert that he 
held out to those in debt the hope of a diminution or remission 
of claims, which, if it is correct, must Ukewise be reckoned 
among those popular measures of a radical stamp 

While Gracchus thus leaned on the support of the mulfatude, 
which partly expected, partly received from him a matenal 
improvement of its position, he laboured with equal ene^ at 
the rum of the aristocracy Perceivmg clearly how msecurc 
was the power of the head of the state if based merely on the 
proletariate, he applied himself above all to split the anstocraev 
and to draw a part of it over to his interests The elements of 
such a rupture were already m existence Thearistocracy of the 
rich, which had risen as one man against Tibenus Gracchus, 
consisted m fact of two essentially dissimilar bodies, which mai 
be in some measure compared to the peerage and the city 
aristocracy of England The one embraced the practically close 
circle of the go\eming senatorial families who kept aloof from 
direct speculation and invested their immense capital partly in 
landed property, partly as sleeping partners m the great com- 
panies The mam body of the second class was composed of 
the speculators, who, as managers of these companies, or on 
their ow n account, conducted the large mercantile and peranwn 
transactions throughout the range of the Roman hegemony 
We have already shown (» 355 et srq) how the latter class, 
iW ths^ <xfit:ise d ^ac!h , gradually took iis 


senatoT:» and tlie mercantrieand moncvfd men In the pruscni 
epoch the mercantile aristocracy began, under the name of the 
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equitcs, to exercise a decisive influence in political aftnirs. This 
appellation, ^vllich originallj- belonged only to the burgess- 
cavalry on service, came gradually to be transferred, at any rale 
in ordinary use, to all those wlio, as possessors of an estate of 
at least 400,000 sesterces, were liable to cavalry service in general, 
and thus comprehended the whole upper ranks, senatorial and 
non-senatorial, of society in Rome. But not long before the 
time of Gains Gracchus the law had declared a scat in the senate 
incompatible with sen-ice in the cavaliv- (p. 69), and the seimtors 
were thus marked ofT from those capable of sen-ing as equites; 
.and according!}' the equestrian order, taken as a whole, might 
be regarded as representing the aristocracy of speculators in 
contradistinction to the senate. Nevertheless those members 
of senatorial families who had not entered the senate, more 
especially the younger members, did not cease to sen'C as 
equites and consequently to bear the name; and, in fact, the 
burgess - cavalry properly so called — that is, the eighteen 
equestrian centuries — in consequence of being made up by 
the censors continued to be chiefly filled up from the young 
senatorial aristocracy (ii. 301). 

This order of the equites — that is to say, substantially, of the 
wealthy merchants — in various ways came roughly into contact 
with the governing senate. There was a natural antipathy 
between the genteel aristocrats and the men to whom money 
had given rank. The ruling lords, especially the better class of 
them, stood just as much aloof from speculations, as the men of 
material interests were indifferent to political questions and 
coterie-feuds. The t\vo classes had already frequently come 
into sharp collision, particularly in the provinces; for, though 
in general the pro-vincials had far more reason than the Roman 
capitalists had to complain of the partiality of the Roman 
magistrates, yet the ruling lords of the senate did not con- 
descend to countenance the greedinesses and injustices of the 
moneyed men at the expense of the subjects so thoroughly 
and absolutely as was desired. In spite of their agreement in 
opposing a common foe such as was Tiberius Gracchus, a deep 
gulf lay between the nobility and the moneyed aristocracy; 
and Gains, more adroit than his brother, enlarged it till the 
alliance was broken up and the mercantile class ranged itself 
on his side. That the external privileges, through which after- 
wards the men of equestrian census were distinguished from the 
rest of the multitude — the golden finger-ring instead of the 
ordinary ring of iron or copper, and the separate and better 
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existence in the hotly of middlemen for tltc dcrittnar, scrtpluro, 
and vrcU'galia of the province of Asia an association of capitalists 
of colossal magnitude. A significant indication, moreover, of 
the endeavour of Gracchus to make tlic order of capitalists 
independent of the senate was the enactment, that tin; entire 
or partial remission of the stipulated rent was no longer, as 
hitherto, to be granted by the senate at discretion, but was 
under definite contingencies to be accorded by law. 

While a gold mine was thus opened for the mercantile class, 
and the members of the new partnership constituted a great 
financial power imposing even for the government — a “ senate 
of merchants — a definite sphere of public action was at tlie 
same time assigned to them in the jur}* courts. The field of the 
criminal procedure which by right fell to be conducted before 
the burgesses was among the Romans from the first very narrow, 
and was, as we have already stated(p. 105), still further narrowed 
by Gracchus. Most processes — ^both such as related to public 
crimes and civil causes — were decided either by single jurymen 
{indices], or by commissions partly permanent, partly extra- 
ordinary. Hitherto both the former and the latter had been 
exclusivclj’’ taken from the senate; Gracchus transferred the 
functions of jur}men — both in strictly civil processes, and in 
the case of the standing and temporary commissions — to the 
equestrian order, directing a new list of jurymen to be annually 
formed after the analogy of the equestrian centuries from all 
persons of equestrian rating, and excluding the senators directly, 
and the young men of senatorial families by the fixing of a 
certain limit of age, from judicial functions.^ It is not im- 
probable that the selection of jurymen was chiefly made to fall 
on the same men who played the leading part in the great 
mercantile associations, particularly those farming the revenues 
in Asia and elsewhere, just because these had a very closepersonal 
interest in sitting in the courts; and, if the lists of indices and 
the societies of publicani thus coincided as regards their chiefs, 
we can all the better understand the significance of the counter- 
senate thus constituted. The substantial effect of this was, 
that, while hitherto there had been only two authorities in the 
state — the government as the administering and controlling, 
and the burgesses as the legislative, authority — and the courts 

^ We still possess a great portion of the new ordinance — primarily 
occasioned by this alteration in the personnel of the judges — for the standing 
commission regarding extortion; it is known under the name of the Ser- 
vilian, or rather Acilian, law de repetundis. 
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had been divided between them, now the mone 3 ed anstocracj 
was not onl> united into a compact and privileged class on the 
solid basis of matenal mterests, but also, as a judicial and 
controlling power, formed part of the state and took its place 
almost on a footing of equality by the side of the ruling ansto- 
cracy All the old antipathies of the merchants against the 
nobihty nCcessanly, from this time forth, found onlj too 
practical an expression m the sentences of the jurjinen, above 
all, when the provincial governors were called to account, the 
senator had to await a decision involving his civil existence at 
the hands no longer as foimerly of his peers, but of great 
merchants and bankers The fueds between the Roman 
capitalists and the Roman governors were transplanted from 
the provincial administration to the dangerous field of these 
processes of reckoning Not only was the aristocracy of the 
nch divided, but care was taken that the variance should 
always find fresh nounshment and easy expression 
With his weapons — the proletanate and the mercantile class 
— ^thus prepared, Gracchus proceeded to his mam work, the 
overthrow of the ruling aristocracy The overthrow of the 
* meant on the one hand, the depriving it of its essential 
' ►-AP on the other hand, the 

and transient kinu u *.v d 

ministration, m particular, had hitherto beion^tu 1> 

/ f-'* thp senate, Gracchus took it away, partly by settling the 
• questions bj means of comitial 
'■tation, 
urrent 
hcnsivc 

lasiuu I er kind 

have been mentioned already * « ic state 

without consulting the senate meddled with the statc-tuest, by 
imposing a permanent and oppressive burden on the public 
finances m the distnbution of com, meddled with the domains, 
by sending out colonies not as formerly bj decree of the senate 
bv decree of the people, and meddl^ with the provincial 
. w. „„ through a law o! the ^ople tlie 
/ the senate to the province of 
Asia and subsiiiuu ^ ' ne altogether different One of 

the most important of the current duties of the senate — the 
arbitrary fixmg of the respective spheres of duty of tlie too 
consuls — was not withdrawn from rt, but the indirect pressure 
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hitherto exercised in this ^Ya\' over the supreme mnfpstratc.s 
%vas neutralised by directing the senate to fix tlic spheres of 
duty before the consuls concerned were elected. With un- 
rivalled activity; lastly. Gains concentrated the most varied and 
most complicated functions of government in his own person. 
He himself watched over the distribution of grain, selected the 
jurjTnen, founded the colonics in person notwithstanding that 
his magistracy legally chained him to the city\ regulated high- 
ways and concluded building-contracts, led the discussions of 
the senatC; settled the consular elections — in .short, he accustomed 
the people to the fact that one man was foremost in all things, 
and tlircw the lax and lame administration of the senatorial 
college into the shade by the vigour and dc.xterit.y of his personal 
rule. 

Gracchus interfered with the jurisdiction, still more ener- 
getically than with the administration, of the senate. We have 
already mentioned that he set aside the senators from the 
ordinary judicial functions; the same course was taken vath 
the jurisdiction which the senate as tlic supreme administrative 
board assumed in exceptional cases. Under severe penalties 
he prohibited — apparently in his renewal of the law dc provoca- 
iione ^ — ^the appointment of extraordinary commissions of high 
treason by decree of the senate, such as that which after his 
brother’s murder had sat in jugment on his adherents. The 
effect of these measures was, that the senate wholly lost the 
power of control, and retained only so much of administration 
as the head of the state thought fit to leave to it. But these 
organic measures were not enough; the governing aristocracy 
for the time being was also directly assailed. It was a mere act 
of revenge, which assigned retrospective effect to the last- 
mentioned law and by virtue of it compelled Publius Popillius 
— ^the aristocrat who after the death of Nasica, which had 
occurred'in the interval, was chiefly obnoxious to the democrats 
— to leave the country. It is remarkable that this proposal was 
only carried by eighteen to seventeen votes in the assembly of 
the tribes — a sign how much the influence of the aristocracy still 
availed -with the multitude, at least in questions of a personal 
interest. A similar but far less justifiable decree — the proposal, 
directed against Marcus Octavius, that whoever had been 
deprived of his office by decree of the people should be for ever 
incapable of filling a public post— was recalled by Gracchus at 
the request of his mother; and he was thus spared the disgrace 

^ This and the law nc guts iudicio cimtmvcniaiur may have been identical. 
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of openly mocking jastice by legalising a notonous violation of 
the constitution, and of taking base \engeance on a man of 
honour, ^\ho had not spoken an angry word against Ttbcnus 
and had only acted constitutionally and in accordance vath 
Vihat he conceived to be his duty But of very different im- 
portance from these measures was the scheme of Gams—v^hich, 
It IS true, was hardly earned into efiect — to reinforce the senate 
by 300 new members, that is, by just about as many as it 
previously had, and to have them elected from the equestnan 
order by the comitia— a creation of peers after the most com 
prehensive style, uhich would have reduced the senate into the 
most complete dependence on the diief of the state 
This was the political constitution which Gaius Gracchus 
projected and, m its most essential points, earned out durmg 
the tv, o j ears of his tnbunate (t 53, fj5)» ^ »thout, so far as we 
Can see, encountenng any resistance worthy of mention, and 
without requiring to apply force for the attainment of his ends 
The order in which these measures were earned can no longer 
be recognised m the broken accounts handed down to us, and 
various questions that suggest themselves have to remain tin 
answered But it does not seem as if, m what is missmg, many 
elements of material importance can have escaped us, for as 
to the prmcipal matters we have information entirely trust- 
worthy, and Gams was by no means hke his brother urged on 
further and further by the current of events, but evidently had 
a well considered and comprehensive plan, the substance of 
which he fully embodied m a senes of speaal jaws 
Now the SempTonian constitution itself shows verj clearly 
to every one who is able and willing to see, that Gams Gracchus 
did not at all, as many good naturtd people m ancient and 
modem tunes have supposed, wish to place the Roman republic 
on new democratic bases, but that on the contraT> he wished to 
abolish it and to introduce in its stead a Tyrannis— that is, in 
modem language, a monarchy not of the feudal or of the ihco 
cratic, but of the Napoleonic absolute, type— in the form of a 


aimed at the overthrow of the govenimcnt ot the Senate, v.iuii 
other political organisation but the Tjrannis remained possible, 
after overthrowing the anstocratic govxmment, m a common- 
Health which had outgrown collective assemblies and had no 
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knowledge of patlian^entary govemipent ? Dreaniers such as 
was his predecessor, and knaves such as ' after times produced, 
might cairthis in question; but Gaius'Gracchus'was a states- 
man, and though the formal shape, which that great man had 
projected for his great work, has not been handed down to us 
and may be conceived of very variously, yet he was beyond 
doubt aware of what he was doing. While the intention of 
usurping monarchical power can scarcely be mistaken, those who 
survey the whole circumstances will scarcely blame Gracchus 
for it. An absolute monarchy is a great misfortune for a nation, 
but it is a less misfortune than an absolute oligarchy; and 
history cannot censure one who imposes on a nation the lesser 
suffering instead of the greater, least of all in the case of a 
nature so vehemently earnest and so far aloof from all that is 
vulgar as was that of Gaius Gracchus. Nevertheless it may 
not conceal the fact that his whole legislation was pervaded in a 
most pernicious way by conflicting aims; for on the one hand 
it aimed at the public good, while on the other hand it ministered 
to the personal objects and in fact the personal vengeance of the 
ruler. Gracchus earnestly laboured to find a remedy for social 
evils, and to check the spread of pauperism; yet he at the same 
time intentionally reared up a street proletariate of the worst 
kind in the capital by his distributions of com, which were 
designed to be, and became, a premium to all the lazy and 
hungry civic rabble. Gracchus censured in the bitterest terms 
the venality of the senate, and in particular laid bare with un- 
sparing and just severity the Scandalous traffic which Manius 
Aquillius had driven with the provinces of Asia Minor; ^ yet 
it was through the efforts of the same man that the sovereign 
pCpulace of the capital got itself alimented in return for its cares 
of government by the body of its subjects. Gracchus warmly 
disapproved the disgraceful spoliation df the provinces, and not 
only instituted proceedings of wholesome severity in particular 

1 A considerable fragment of an oration of Gracchus, still extant, relates 
to this traffickingabout the possession of Phrygia, which after the annexation 
of the kingdom of Attalus was offered for sale by Manius' Aquillius to the 
kings of Bithynia and of Pontus, and was bought by the latter, as the high- 
est bidder (p. 53). In this speech he observes that no senator troubled 
himself about public affairs for nothing, and adds that with' reference to 
the law under discussion (as to the granting of Phrygia to king Mithradates) 
the senate was divisible into three classes, viz., those who were in favour 
of it, those who were against it, and those who were silent: that the first 
were bribed by king Mithradates, the sedond by king Nicomedes, while 
the third were the most cuiming, for they accepted money from the envoys 
of both kings and made each party bdieve that they were silent in its 
interests. 
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cases, but also procured the abolition of the thoroughly m- 
sufficient senatonal courts, before which even Scipio Aemtlianus 
had vainly staked his whole influence to bring the most deaded 
cnminals to punishment, yet he at the same time, by the 
mtroduction of courts composed of merchants, surrendered the 
provincials with their hands fettered to the party of material 
interests and thereby to a despotism still more unscrupulous 
than that of the anstocracy had been, and he introduced into 
Asia a taxation, compared with which ev en the form of taxation 
established after the Carthaginian model m Sialy might be 
called mild and humane — ^just because on the one hand he 
needed the party of moneyed men, and on the other hand 
required new and comptehensue resources to meet his distnbu* 
tions of gram and the other burdens newH imposed on the 
finances Gracchus beyond doubt desired a firm administni' 


formally legalised, and he mtentionaU> drew the judicial 5>*stem 
— %vhich every w ell •ordered state will endeavour as far as possible 
to place, if not abo\e political parties, at any rate aloof from 
them— into the midst of the whirlpool of revolution Certainly 
the blame of these conflirting tendenaes in Gams Gracchus is 
chargeable to a v ery great extent on his position rather than 
on himself personally On the very threshold of the Tymnms 
he was confronted by the fatal dilemma, moral and political, 
that the same man had at one and the same time to hold his 
ground, w e may sa> , as a robber chieftam and to lead the state 
as Us first citizen — ^a dilemma to which Pencles, Caesar, and 
Napoleon had also to make dangerous sacrifices But the 
conduct of Gams Gracchus cannot be whoU> explained from 
this necessity, along with it there v\orked m him the consuming 
passion, the glowing rev enge, whidi foreseeing its own destruction 
hurls the firebrand mto the house of the foe 31e has himself 
expressed what he thought of his ordmance as to the jurjmen 
and similar measures mtendecl to divide the aristocracy, he 
called them daggers which he had thrown into the Forum that 
the burgesses — the upper ranks, of course — might lacerate cacli 
other v^nth them He vras a political incendnrj Not onlv was 
the hundred >ears’ revolution which dates from him, «o far as 
It was one man’s work, ilie work of Gams Gracchus, hut he was 
above all the true founder of that terrible urban proletariate 
flattered and paid by the classes above it, which was througtv 
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its aggrcgiilion in the c.npitai — tlu' natur.il conscqncnrc of the 
largesses of corn— .\t once utterly dcinoraiised and made 
conscious of its puworj and which — with its demands, somctimc.s 
stupid, sometimes knavish, and its talk of the sovereignly of 
the people — lay like an incubus for five Imndrcd years ujinn the 
Roman commonwealth and only perished along with it. And 
yet this greatest of political transgressors we? the regenerator 
of his countiy. Tticre is scarce a fruitful idea in Roman 
monarchy, which is not traceable to Gains Gracchus, k'rom 
him proceeded the nnixim — founded doubtless in a certain sense 
in the nature of the traditionaiy’ laws of war, but yet in the 
extension and practical application now given to it foreign to 
the older state-law — that all the l.ancl of the .subject communities 
was to be regarded as the private property of the .state; a maxim 
which was primarily employed to vindicate the right of the .state 
to tax that land at pleasure, as was the case in Asia, or to apply 
it for the institution of colonias, as w.as done in Africa, and which 
became afterwards a fundamental principle of law under the 
-empire. From him proceeded the tactics ncloptccl by the dema- 
go^cs and tjTants, whereby with the .support of material 
interests they broke doum the governing anstocracy, but sub- 
sequently legitimi.scd the change of con.stitution by substituting 
a strict and judicious administration for the previous mks- 
govemment. To him, in particular, arc traceable the fir.st steps 
towards such a reconcilfation between Rome and the provinces 
as the establisluncnt of monarchy could not but bring in its train ; 
the attempt to rebuild Carthage destroyed by Italian rivalry and 
generally to open the way for Italian emigration towards the 
provinces, formed the first link in the long chain of that 
momentous and beneficial course of action. Right and wrong, 
fortune and misfortune were so inextricably blended in this 
singular man and in this marv'cllous political constellation, that 
it may well beseem history in this case — though it beseems her 
but seldom — to reserve her judgment. 

"When Gracchus bad substantially completed the new con- 
stitution projected by him for the state, he applied himself to 
a second and difficult work. The question as to the Italian 
allies was still undecided. What were the views of the demo- 
cratic leaders regarding it, had been rendered sufficiently 
apparent (p. 99). They naturally desired the utmost possible 
extension of the Roman franchise, not only in order to render 
the domains occupied by the Latins liable to distribution, but 
above all in order to reinforce their following by the enormous 
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mass of the new burgesses, to bnng the comvtial machine still 
more fully under their power by widening the body of pnvileged 
electors, and generally to abohsh a distinction which had now 
with the fall of the republican coiatitution lost all senous im- 
portance But here they encountered resistance from their m\7i 
party, and especiallj from that band %yhich otherwise readily 
gave Its sovereign affirmative to all which jt did or did not 
understand For the simple reason that Roman citizenship 
seemed to these people, so to speak, like a partnership whidi 
gave them a claim to share m sundrj very tangible profits, 
direct and indirect, they were not at all disposed to enlarge the 
number of the partners The rejection of the Fulvian law in 
pII, and the msurrection of the Fregellans ansing out of it, 
were significant indications both of the obstmate persei erance 
of the fraction of the burgesses that ruled the comitia, and of 
the urg ' Towards the end of his 

second < • 

which 

second " , 

although a consular, had again taiceu i»i. 
people, m order now to cany the law which he had former!) 
proposed without success — he made a proposal to grant to the 
Tntms the full franchise, and to the other Italian allies the 
, tjje proposal encountered tlic 

. - *^1 The 
< . and 

distinctly seen irom a** f ^he 

speech which the consul Gams Fannms maae Ui - gcsses 
in opposition to the proposal ” Do you then think,” said the 
Optimate, ” that, if j ou confer the franchise on the Latins, 
you be able to find a place m future — ^just as jou arc now 

standing there in front of me — m the burgess assembl) or at the 
games and popular amusements? Do you not beheic, on the 
contrarj , that those people wall occupy c\ cry spot? *’ Among 
the burgesses of the fifth century, who on one da> conferred tlie 
franchise on all the Sabmes, sudi an orator might perhajH haye 
been hissed, those of the seventh found his reasoning un- 
commonly dear, and tlie pnee of the assignation of the Latin 
domains, nhich vras offered to it b> Gracchus, fir too Ion 
The very circumstance, that the senate earned a permission to 
eject from the aty all non burgesses before tlie day for the 
decisae vote, showed the fate in store for the proposal -\nii 
when before the voting Lanis Drusus, a colleague of Gracchus, 
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interposed his veto against the law, the people received the veto 
in such a way that Gracchus could not venture to proceed 
further, or 'even to prepare for Drusus the fate of Slarcus 
Octavius. , 

It was, apparently, this success which emboldened the senate 
to attempt the overthrow of the victorious demagogue. The 
weapons of attack were substantially the same with which 
Gracchus himself had formerly operated. The power of Gracchus 
rested on the mercantile class and the proletariate; primarily 
on the latter, which in this conflict, wherein neither side had 
any military reserve, acted as it were the part of an army. It 
was clear that the senate was not powerful enough to wrest 
either from the merchants or from the proletariate their new 
privileges; any attempt to assail the corn-laws or the new jury- 
arrangement would have led, under a somewhat grosser or some- 
what more civilised form, to a street-riot in presence of which 
the senate was utterly defenceless. But it was no less clear, 
that Gracchus himself and these merchants and proletarians 
were only kept together by mutual advantage, and that the men 
of material interests were ready to accept their posts, and the 
populace strictly so-called its bread, quite as well from any 
other as from Gains Gracchus.^ The institutions of Gracchus 
stood, for the moment at least, immovably firm with the 
exception of a single one — his own supremacy. The weakness 
of the latter lay in the fact, that in the constitution of Gracchus 
no relations of allegiance subsisted at all between the chief and 
the army; and, while the new constitution possessed all other 
elements of vitality, it lacked one — the moral tie between ruler 
and ruled, without which every state rests on a pedestal of clay. 
In the rejection of the proposal to admit the Latins to the 
franchise it had been demonstrated - with decisive clearness that 
the multitude in fact never voted for Gracchus, but always 
simply for itself. The aristocracy conceived the plan of offering 
battle to the author of the com-Iargesses and land-assignations 
on his own ground. 

As a matter of course, the senate offered to the proletariate 
not merely the same advantages as Gracchus had already assured 
to it in com and otherwise, but advantages still greater. Com- 
missioned by the senate, the' tribune of the people Marcus Livius 
Drusus proposed to release those who received land under the 
laws of Gracchus from the rent imposed on them (p. 85), and to 
-declare their allotments to be free and alienable property; and, 
further, to provide for the proletariate not in transmarine, but 
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mass of the new burgesses, to bnng the comitial machine still 
more fully imder their power b> widening the body of privileged 
electors, and generally to abolish a distinction \\ hich had now 
wth the fall of the republican constitution lost all senous im 
pottance 
partv, and 

gave its so ^ - « 

understand For the simple reason that Roman citizenship 
seemed to these people, so to speak, like a partnership uhich 
gave them a claim to share m sundry very tangible profits, 
direct and indirect, the> were not at all disposed to enlarge the 
number of the partners The rejection of the Fulvian law in 
and the insurrection of the Fregellans arising out ol it, 
were significant indications both of the obstinate perseverance 
of the fraction, of the burgesses that ruled the comitia, and of 
the urgent impatience of Uie allies Towards the end of his 
second tnbunate (f9^) Gracchus, probably urged by obligations 
which he had undertaken towards the allies, ventured on a 
second attempt. In concert with Marcus Flaccus— who, 
although a consular, had again taken the tnbuneship of the 
people, m order now to caiT> the law which he had formerlj 
proposed without success— he made a proposal to grant to the 
Latins the full franchise, and to the other Italian allies the 
former rights of the tatins But the proposal encountered the 
united opposition of the senate and the mob of the capital TJic 
nature of this coalition and its mode of conflict are clearly and 
distinctly seen from an acadentally presen ed fnsimnt w the- 
speech whidi the consul Gams Fanwus made to the burgessesr 
in opposition to the proposal * Do >ou then think," said the 
Optimate, that, if jou confer the franchise on the Latins, 
you will be able to find a place m future — just as you arc now 
standing there m front of me — m the burgess assembly or at the 
games and popular amusements? Do you not believe, on the 
contrary, that those people wUl occupj ciery spot?* Among 
the burgesses of the fifth century, who on one day conferred the 
franchise on all the Sabmes, such on orator might perhaps Ikh e 
been hissed, those of the seventh found his reasoning un 
commonly clear, and l!ie pnee of the assignation of the Latin 
domains, which was offered to it bv Gracchus, far too low 
The V erv circumstance, that tlic senate earned a permission to 
eject Srera the oty all non burgesses before the dav for the 
decisive vote, showed the fate m store for the proposal \nd 
when before the voting Livius Dmsus, a colleague of Gracchus, 
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interposed his veto against the la^Vj the people received the veto 
in such a vay that Gracchus could not venture to proceed 
further, or 'even to prepare for Drusus the fate of ]\Iarcus 
Octavius. 

It was, apparently, this success which emboldened the senate 
to attempt the overthrow of the victorious demagogue. The 
weapons of attack were substantially the same with which 
Gracchus himself had formerl}’’ operated . The power of Gracchus 
rested on the mercantile class and the proletariate; primarily 
on the latter, which in this conflict, wherein neither side had 
any military reserve, acted as it were the part of an army. It 
was clear that the senate was not powerful enough to wrest 
either from the merchants or from the proletariate their new 
privileges; any attempt to assail the corn-laws or the new jury- 
arrangement would have led, under a somewhat grosser or sorne- 
what more civilised form, to a street-riot in presence of which 
the senate was utterly defenceless. But it was no less clear, 
that Gracchus himself and these merchants and proletarians 
were only kept together by mutual advantage, and that the men 
of material interests were ready to accept their posts, and the 
populace strictly so-called its bread, quite as well from any 
other as from Gains Gracchus.' The institutions of Gracchus 
stood, for the moment at least, immovably firm with the 
exception of a single one — his own supremacy. The weakness 
of the latter lay in the fact, that in the constitution of Gracchus 
no relations of allegiance subsisted at all bet\veen the chief and 
the army; and, while the new constitution possessed all other 
elements of vitality, it lacked one— the moral tie between ruler 
and ruled, without which every state rests on a pedestal of clay. 
In the rejection of the proposal to admit the Latins to the 
franchise it had been demonstrated ‘with decisive clearness that 
the multitude in fact never voted for Gracchus, but always 
simply for itself. The aristocracy conceived the plan of offering 
battle to the author of the com-largesses and land-assignations 
on his own ground. 

As a matter of course, the senate offered to the proletariate 
not merely the same advantages as Gracchus had already assured 
to it in com and otherwise, but advantages still greater.' Com- 
missioned by' the senate, the' tribune of the people Marcus Livius 
Drusus proposed to release those' who received land under the 
laws of Gracchus from the rent imposed on them (p. 85), and to 
declare' their allotments to be free and alienable property; and, 
further, to provide for the proletariate not in transmarine, but 
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m twelve Italian^ colonies^ 6ad» of 3000 colonists^ for the plant- 
ing of which the people might nominate suitable men, onl>, 
Drqsus himself declined— m contrast with the Gracchan famQj- 
coUegtitm — to take part in this honourable duty Probably the 
Latins were named as those at whose expense the plan was to be 
carried out, for there does not appear to have now existed in 
Italj other occupied domain land of an> extent save that which 
was enjoyed b> them t\e find enactments of Drusus — such 
as the regulation that the punishment of scourging should onlj 
be allowed to be inflicted on the Latin soldier by the Latin 
officer set orer him, and not bj the Roman officer — which were 
to all appearance intended to indemnify the Latins for other 
losses The pbn was not the most refined The attempt at 
rivalry was too clear, the endeavour to draw the fair bond 
between the nobles and the proletariate still closer by their 
exercising jointly a t) rann> over the Latms was too transparent , 
tlie inquiry suggested itself too rcadil>. In what part of the 
peninsula, now that the Italian domains bad been mainly pis'cn 
away already— esen granting that the whole domains assigned 
to the lAtins were confiscated— was the occupied domain land 
requisite for the formation of twelve new, numerous, and 
compact burgess communities to be discovered^ Lastlv the 
declaration of Drusus, that he would have nothing to do with 
the execution of his law, was so dreadfull) prudent that it was 
almost the height of absurdity But the clumsy snare wa? 
quite suited for the stupid game which they wished to catch 
There was the additional and perhaps decisue consideration, 
that Gracchus, on w hose personal mfluencs e\ erj thing depended) 


it had before ratified the Sc 

Its latest, by inflicting a g« . 

declining to rc'clect him when he stood for the ituru lime os a 
iJbe Jtor Ibrynar uo " occasion, 

howcier, there are alleged to have beta unjust proceedings on 
the part of the tribune presiding nt the election, who had l^cen 
formerly offended bj Gracchus Thus the foundation of hts 
despotism gave wa> beneath him A second blow was inflicted 
on him b> the consular elections, which not onlj oroved m a 
general sense adi erse to the democraev , but which placed at the 
head of the state Lucius Opmiius, who as pneior in h^d 
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conquered Frcgcllac, one of the mo.sl decided and least scrupu- 
lous chicf.s of the strict ari.stocralic party, and a man firmly 
re.solved to gel rid of their dangerous nntagoni.st at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Such an opportunity soon occurred. On the loth of December, 
vilH, Gracchus ceased to be tribune of the people; on the 1st of 
J.anuarj-, Opimius entered on his oftico. The first attack, 
ns was fair, was directed against the most useful and the most 
unpopular measure of Gracchus, the restoration of Carthage. 
While the transmarine colonie.s had hitherto been only indirectly 
assailed through the greater allurements of the Italian, Africim 
hyaenas, it was now .alleged, dug up the ncwly-placcd houndaiy- 
stoncs of Carthage, and the Roman priests, when requested, 
certified that such signs and portents ought to form an c.xprcss 
w.arning against rebuilding on a site accursed by the gods. The 
senate thereby found itself in conscience compelled to have a 
law proposed, which prohibited the planting .of the colony of 
Junonia. Gracchus, who with the other men nominated to 
establisli it was just then selecting the colonists, appeared on 
the day of voting at the Gipitol whither the burgesses were 
com'okcd, with a view to procure by means of his adherents 
the rejection of the law. He wished to shun acts oi violence, 
that he might not himself supply his opponents with the pre- 
text Avhich they sought; but he had not been able to prevent a 
great portion of his faithful partisans, who remembered the 
catastrophe of Tiberius and were well acquainted with the 
designs of the aristocracy, from appearing in arms, and amidst 
the immense excitement on both sides quarrels could hardly he 
avoided. The consul Lucius Opimius offered the usual sacrifice 
in the porch of the Gipitoline temple; one of the attendants 
assisting at the ceremony, Quintus Antullius, with the holy 
entrails in his hand, haughtily ordered the “ bad citizens ” to 
quit the porch, and seemed as though he would lay hands on 
Gaius himself; whereupon a zealous Gracchan drew' his sword 
and cut the man do-\vn. A fearful tumult arose. Gracchus 
vainly sought to address the .people and to avert from himself 
the responsibility of the sacrilegious murder; he only furnished 
his antagonists with a fresh and formal ground of accusation, as, 
without being aware of it in the confusion, he interrupted a 
tribune in the act of speaking to the people — an offence, for 
which an obsolete statute, originating, at 'the time of the old 
dissensions between the orders (i. , 272), had prescribed the 
severest penalty. The consul Lucius Opimius took his measures 
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in twelve Italian, colonies, each of 3000 colonists, for the plant- 
ing of which the people might nominate suitable men, onl>, 
Drusus hunseif declined — m contrast with the Gracchan family- 
collegium — to take part m this honourable duty Probably the 
Latins were named as those at whose expense the plan was to be 
carried out, for there does not appear to have non existed m 
Italy other occupied domain land of any extent save that which 
was enjoyed by them We find enactments of Drusus — such 
as the regulation that the punishment of scourging should only 
be allowed to be inflicted on the Latin soldier by the Latin 
officer set over him, and not by the Roman officer — which were 
to all appearance intended to indemnify the Latins for other 
losses The plan was not the most refined The attempt at 
rivalry was too clear, the endeavour to draw the fair bond 
between the nobles and the proletariate still closer by their 
exercising jointly a t> ranny over the Latins was too transparent, 
the inquiry suggested itself too readiK, In what part of the 
peninsula, now that the Italian domains had been mamlj given 
away already— even granting that the whole domains assigned 
to the Latins were confiscated — was the occupied doiaamdand 
requisite for the formation of twelve new, numerous, and 
compact burgess*commumties to be discovered? iJistlv the 
declaration of Drusus, that he would have nothing to do with 
the execution of Im law, was so dreadfulU prudent that it was 
almost the height of absurditv But the clumsy snare was 
quite suited for the stupid game which they wished to catch 
There was the additional and perhaps decisive consideration, 
that Gracchus, on whose personal influence everything tiepended, 
was just then establishing the Carthaginian colony in Africa 
and that his lieutenant in the capital, Marcus Placcus, played 
into the hinds of his opponents by his vehemence end incapicity 
Che " people ” accordingly ratified the Livian laws as readily as 
It had before ntified the ^mpronian It then, as usual, repaid 
Its latest, fay inflicting a gentfe blow on its carher, henef ictor, 
declining to rc-clect him when he stood for the third time as a 
candidate for the tribunate for the year ^ ’ J , on which occasion, 
.ij/ust pfoceediqgs on 
■ ction, who had been 

It foundation of fits 

despotism gave way beneath him A second blow wns inflicte<f 
on him by the consular elections, winch not only proved in n 
general sense adverse to the Uemocraev , but which placed 
head of the slate Lucius Optmms, who ns pnetor in fiad 
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conquered Fregellae, one of the most decided and least scrupu- 
lous chiefs of the strict aristocratic party, and a man firmly 
resolved to get rid of their dangerous antagonist at the earliest 
opportunit3^ > 

Such an opportunity soon occurred. On the loth of December, 
vtl, Gracchus ceased to be tribune of the people; on the ist of 
January, Opimius entered on his office. The first attack, 
as was fair, was directed against the most useful and the most 
unpopular measure of Gracchus, the restoration of Carthage. 
'V^^ile the transmarine colonies had hitherto been only indirectly 
assailed through the greater allurements of the Italian, African 
hyaenas, it was now alleged, dug up the newly-placed boundary- 
stones of Carthage, and the Roman priests, when requested, 
certified that such signs and portents ought to form an express 
warning against rebuilding on a site accursed by^ the gods. The 
senate thereby found itself in conscience compelled to have a 
law proposed, which prohibited the planting of the colony of 
Junonia. Gracchus, who with the other men nominated to 
establish it was just then selecting the colonists, appeared on 
the day of voting at the Capitol whither the burgesses were 
convoked, with a view to procure by means of his adherents 
the rejection of the law. He wished to shun acts of violence, 
that he might not himself supply his opponents with the pre- 
text which they sought; but he had not been able to prevent a 
great portion of his faithful partisans, who remembered the 
catastrophe of Tiberius and were well acquainted with the 
designs of the aristocracy, from appearing in arms, and amidst 
the immense excitement on both sides quarrels could hardly be 
avoided. The consul Lucius Opimius offered the usual sacrifice 
in the porch of the Capitoline temple; one of the attendants 
assisting at the ceremony, Quintus iAntullius, with the holy 
entrails in his hand, haughtily ordered the “ bad citizens ” to 
quit the porch, and seemed as though he would lay hands on 
Gains himself; whereupon a zealous Gracchan drew his sword 
and cut the man down. A fearful tumult arose. Gracchus 
vainly sought to address the people and to avert from himself 
the responsibility of the sacrilegious murder; he only furnished 
his antagonists with a fresh and formal ground of accusation, as, 
without being aware of it in the confusion, he interrupted a 
tribune in the act of speaking to the people — an offence, for 
which an obsolete statute, originating at ' the time of the old 
dissensions between the. orders (i. 272), had prescribed the 
severest penalty. The consul Lucius Opimius took his measures 
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to put down by force of arms the msutrection for the o\ctthro%Y 
of the republican constitution, ns they chose to designate the 
events of this day He htmseH passed the night in the temple 
of Castor in the Forum, at earij daim the ivas filled 

with Cretan archers, the senate bouse and Forum wth the men 
of the government party — ^tbe senators and the section of the 
eqmtes adhermg to them—who by order of the consul had all 
appeared m arms and each attended by two armed slaves 
None of the aristocracy were absent, even the aged and vener- 
able Quintus Jletellus, well disposed to reform, had appeared 
with shield and sword An officer of ability and experience 
acquired in the Spanish wars, Decimus Brutus, was entrusted 
with the command of the armed force, the senate assembled m 
the senate house The bier with the corpse of Antullms was 
deposited m front of it, the senate, as if surprised, appeared 
en masse at the door m order to vievv the dead body, and then 
retired to determine what should be done The leaders of the 
democracy had gone from the Gipitol to their houses, Marcus 
riaccus had spent the night m prepanng for the war m tlie 
streets, while Gracchus apparently disdained to strive with 
destin) Next morning, when th^ learned the preparations 
made by their opponents at the Oipitol and the rorum, both 
proceeded to the Aventine, the old stronghold of the popular 
pivty in the struggles between the patricians and the plebeians 
Gracchus went thither silent and unarmed, Fhccus called Uie 
slaves to arms and entremiied himself m the temple of Diana, 
while he at the same time sent his younger son Quintus to the 
enemy's camp m order if possible to arrange a compromise 
The latter returned with the announcement that the aristocracy 
demanded unconditional surrender, at the same time he 
brought a summons from the senate to Gracchus and F7acai5 
to appear before it and to answer for their violation of the 
majesty of the tribunes Grocdius wished to comply "ith the 
summons, but riaccus prevented him from doing so, and 
repeated the equally weak and mistaken attempt to move such 
antagonists to a compromise When instead of the two tiled 
leaders the voung Quintus Flaccus once more presented himself 
alone, the consul treated their refusal to appear os the bcgmmng 
of open insurrection against the government, he ordered the 
messenger to be arrested and gave the signal for attack on the 
Aventme, while at the same time he caused proclamation to l*e 
made m the streets that the govcinment would give to whoso- 
ever should bring the head of Gracchus or of Harcui its hteral 
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weiglil in gold, and that they would guarantee complete in- 
demnity to cveiy one who should leave the Avonlinc bcforc- 
thc beginning of the conflict, 'flic nuiks on the Aventine 
speedily thinned; the valiant nobility in union with the Cretans 
and the slaves stormed the almost undefended Mount, and 
killed all whom they found, about 250 persons, mostly of 
humble rank. Marcus Fluccus fled with his eldest son to a 
place of concealment, where they were soon afterwards hunted 
out and put to dcaUi. Gracchus laid at the hegiiming of the 
conflict retired into the temple of Minerva," and was there alx)ut 
to pierce himself with his sword, when his friend Publius 
Laciorius seized his arm and besought him to preserve himself 
if possible for better times. Gracchus was induced to make an 
attempt to csaipe to the other bank of the Tiber; but when 
hastening down the hill he fell and sprained his foot. 'J'o gain 
time for him to escape, his tavo attendants turned to face his 
pursuers and allowed themselves to be cut down, ^farcus 
Pomponius at the Porta Trigemina under the Aventine, Publius 
Laetorius at tlie bridge over the Tiber where Horatius Codes 
was s.aid to have once singly wiilastood the Etruscan army; so 
Gracchus, attended only by his slave Euporus, reached the 
suburb on the right bank of the Tiber. There, in the grove of 
Furrina, were afterwards found the two dead bodies; it seemed 
as if the slave had put to death first his master and then himself. 
The heads of the two fallen leaders were handed over to the 
government as required; the stipulated price and more was 
paid to Lucius Septumuleius, a man of quality', w’ho delivered 
up the head of Gracchus, while the murderers of Flaccus, persons 
of humble rank, were sent away with empty hands. The bodies 
of the dead were thrown into the river; the houses of the leaders 
were abandoned to the pillage of the multitude. The warfare 
of prosecution against the partisans of Gracchus began on the 
grandest scale; as many as 3000 of them are said to have been 
strangled in prison, amongst whom was Quintus Flaccus, eighteen 
years of age, who had taken no part in the conflict and was 
universally lamented on account of his youth and his amiability. 
On the open space beneath the Capitol where the altar conse- 
crated by Camillus after the restoration of internal peace (i. 295) 
and other shrines erected on similar occasions to Concord were 
situated, these small chapels were pulled down; and out of the 
property of the killed or condemned traitors, which was con- 
fiscated even to the portions of their wives, a new and splendid 
temple of Concord with the basilica belonging to it was creetoft 
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in accordance -witli a decarce of the senate by the consul Lucius 
Opimius. Certainly it was on act in accordance unth the spirit 
of the age to remove the memomU of the old, and to inaugurate 
a new,' concord over the remams of the three grandsons of the 
conqueror of Zama, all of whom — first Tiberius Gracchus, then 
Scipio Aemfiianus, and lastly the wungest and most vehement, 
Gaius Gracchus — ^had now been engulfed by the revolution. 
The memory of the Gracchi remained officially proscribed; 
Cornelia was not allowed even to put on mourning for the death 
of her last son; but the passionate attachment, which very 
many had felt towards the two noble brothers and especially 
towards Gaius during their life, was touchingly displayed aho 
after their death m the almost refigious veneration which the 
multitude, in spite of all precautions of police, confinued to pay 
to their memory and to spots where they had fallen. 
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1 

THE RULE OF THE RESTORATION 

The new structure, which Gaius Gracchus Trad reared, became 
on his death a ruin. His death indeed, like that of his brother, 
was primarily a mere act of vengeance ; but it was at the same 
time a very material step towards the restoration of the old 
constitution, when the person of the monarch was taken away 
from the monarchy just as it was on the point of being estab- 
lished. It was all the more so in the present instance, because 
after the fall of Gaius and the sweeping and bloody prosecutions 
of Opimius there existed at the moment absolutely no one, who, 
either by relationship to the fallen chief of the state or by pre- 
eminent ability, might feel himself warranted in even attempting 
to occupy the vacant place. Gaius had departed from the world 
childless, and the son whom Tiberius had left behind him died 
before reaching manhood ; the whole' popular party, as it was 
called, was literally without any one who could be named as 
leader. The Gracchan constitution resembled a fortress without' 
a commander; the walls and garrison were uninjured, but the 
general was wanting, and there was no one to take possession of 
the vacant place save the very government which had . been 
overthrown. 

So ' it accordingly happened. After the decease of Gaius 
Gracchus without heirs, the government of the senate as it were 
spontaneously resumed its place; and this was the more na'tural, 
that it had not been, in the strict sense, formally abolished by 
Gaius Gracchus, but had merely been reduced to a practical 
nullity by his exceptional proceedings. Yet we should greatly 
err, if we should discern in this restoration nothing further than 
a relapse of the state-machine into' the old track which had been 
beaten and worn for centuries. Restoration is always revolu- 
tion; but in this case it was not so much the old government as 
the old governor that was -restored. - The oligarchy made its 
appearance liewly equipped in the armour of the iyrannis which 
had been overthrown. As the senate had beaten Gracchus 
■from the field with his own weapons, so it continued in the most 
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Uif nuTfly ruling nnd consuming nnd the merely ;cO'ing sind 
working mcinbcns of the state w.as thus done, away — at tlntsajiie 
time .solving the social question by the nio.st er*mpre!unsive atsd 
.systematic ernigmtion known in hi.ston*. Witii all the deter- 
minaiion and all the peevish obstinacy of dotage the reston il 
oligarchy obtruded the principle of elcceascd generatiun.s — that 
Italy mu.si remain Uie ndiiig land and Rome the ruling (dty in 
Italy — afresh on the present. ICvcn in the lifetime of Git'.cchus 
the claims of the Italian allic.s had been decidedly rejected, and 
the great idea of tran.sinarine colonisation had been .subjectetJ 
to a vcr\' serious attack, which hec.imc the immediate anise of 
Gracchus’ fall. After his death the scheme of restoring Gtrthagc 
was set aside with little difnculty by the goveniment-party, 
although tire several allotments already distributed there were 
left to the recipients. It is inic that they could not prevent a 
similar settlement of the democnatic party frxnn succeeding .at 
anotlicr point: in the course of the conquests beyond the Alps 
which Marcus I'lacais liad begun, the colony of Narlw (Xar- 
l>3nne)w.'ts founded there in oldest transmarine burgess- 

city in tiie Roman empire, wliich, in .spile of manifold atlack.s 
by* the govcmntent-parly ;md in spite of a proposal directly 
made by the senate to abolish it, permanently held its ground. 
But, apart from this — in its isolation not vciy* important — 
exception, the govenunent was uniformly successful in prevent- 
ing the assignation of land out of Italy. 

The Italian domain-question was .settled in a similar .spirit. 
The Italian colonics of Gaius, especially Capua, were cancelled, 
and such of them as had already been planted were again broken 
up: that of Tarentum alone was allowed to subsist in tlie form- 
of the new towm of Neptunia placed alongside of the former 
Greek community. So much of the domains tis had already 
been distributed by non-colonial assignation remained in the 
hands of the recipients; the restrictions imposed on them by 
Gracchus in the interest of the commonw'calth — the ground-rent 
and the prolubition of alienation — ^liad already been abolished 
by Slarcus Drusus. With reference on the other hand to the 
domains still possessed by right of occupation — ^Avhich, over and 
above the domain-land enjoyed by the Latins, must have mostly 
consisted of the estates retained by their holders in accordance 
with the Gracchan maximum (p. 85)-— it was resolved definitively 
to secure them to those who had hitherto been occupants and’ 
to preclude the possibility of future distribution. It was 
primarily from these lands, no doubt, that the 36,000 new farm- 
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aJlotments promised by Dnisus were to have been formed; but 
they saved themselves the trouble of inquinng where those 
hundreds of thousands of iugera of Italian domain-land were to 
be found, and tacitly shelved the Livian colonial law, which had 
the far from important colony of Scylacium 

■ ■ ■ ; ‘I 

senate, the ' ■ . ■ j 

fixed rent was imposed on the occupaaii ui mw . . and, 
the proceeds of which went to the benefit of the populace of the 
capital — apparently by forming part of the fund for the dis- 
*■ '< " further, including perhaps 


free private property or um luiwci . 'f 

that m future domain-land was not to be occupied at all, but was 
either to be leased or to lie open as public pasture ; in the latter 
case provision wds made by the fixmg of a very lo^y maximom 
of ten head of larrt and fifty head of small cattle, that the large 
herd-owner should not practically exdude the small. In these 
judicious reflations the injurious character of the occupation- 
system, which moreover was long ago given op (». 30S), was 
at length offiaally recognised, but unhappily they were only 
adopt^ « hen it had already deprived the state in substance of 
tinmanial oossessions. While the Roman aristocracy thus 
- -•'‘'l'’mdwasstillmiw 

• • • . . • It the same time 

pacified ‘ ' • — on them the 

property ■ • I more espe- 
cially tf ■’ • >y presening 

unimpai ■ * . • • • * s * '“3 to them by 

their charters. The opposite party w**.. ... i." unfortunate 
position, that in the roost important material Questions the 
/nterests of the Italians nm diametricaHy counter to those of the 
opposition in the capital; in fact the luaJians entered into a 
species of league with the Roman government, and sougfit awi 
found protection from the senate ag.einJt the extravagant designs 
of various Roman demagogues. 

I It U in etpat part H»U extant and lna»n nnOet the 
which haa now heto hantied down foe tbie^ humJred years, ef t*'*' Thcrtm 
ageariaa law. 
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Wliile the restored government was thus careful thoroughly 
to eradicate the germs of improvement which existed in the 
Gracchan constitution^ it remained completely powerless in 
presence of the hostile powers that had been, not for the general 
weal, aroused by Gracchus. The proletariate- of the capital 
continued to have a recognised title to aliment; the senate like- 
wise acquiesced in the selection of the jurjonen from the mercan- 
tile order, repugnant though this yoke was to, the better and 
prouder portion of the aristocracy. The fetters which the 
aristocracy wore did not beseem its dignity; but we do not find 
that it seriously set itself to get rid of them. The law of Marcus 
Aemilius Scaurus in which at least enforced the constitu- 
tional restrictions on the suffrage of freedmen, was for long the 
only attempt — and that a very tame one — on the part of the 
senatorial government once more to restrain their mob-tyrants. 
The proposal, wliich the consul Quintus Caepio seventeen years 
after the introduction of the equestrian tribunals (y^) brought 
in for again entrusting the trials to senatorial jurymen, showed 
what the government wished; but showed also how little -it 
could do, when the question was one not of squandering domains 
but of carrying a measure in the face of an influential order. It 
broke do^vn.’• The government was not emancipated from the 
inconvenient associates who shared its power; but these meastires 
probably contributed s'till further to disturb the, never j sincere 
agreement of the ruling aristocracy with the merchant-class and 
the proletariate. Both were very well aware, ^that the senate 
granted all its concessions only from fear and -with reluctance; 
permanently' attached to the rule of the senate by considera-: 
tionS neither of gratitude nor of interest, both were very ready 
to render similar services to any other master who offered them 
more or even as much, and had 'no objection, if an opportunity 
occurred, to cheat or to thwart the senate. Thus the restora- 
tion continued to govern with 'the desires and 'opinions of a 
legitimate aristocracy, and with the. constitution and means of 
government of a tyrannis. Its rule not only rested on. the same 
bases as that of Gracchus, but it was .equally rand in fact still 
more deficient in strength; it was strong when- in league with 
the populace it overthrew valuable institutions, but it waS- 

• ^ This is apparent,' as is weE knowii.'from the further 'coursd of events. 
In opposition to this view stress has been laid on ,the fact that in Valerius 
Maximus, vi. 9, 13, Quintus Caepio is called patron of the' senate; but on 
the one hand this does not prove enough,' and on the; othfer' hand what 
is there narrated does not at all suit the consul of ' so th'at there must 
be an error either in the name or in the facts' rep or ted. 
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■Utterly ponerless vhen it had to face the bands of the streets or 
the interests of the merchants It sat on the vacated throne 
Tilth an. evil conscience and divided hopes, indignant at Uic 
institutions of the state v hich it ruled and yet incapable of even 
systematically assailmg them, vaciUatmg in all its conduct 
except where its own material advantage prompted a deasion, 
a picture ol faithlessness towards its own as well ns the opposite 
party, of inward inconsistency, of the most pitiful impotence, 
of the meanest selfishness — an unsurpassed ideal of misrule 
It could not be otherwise, the whole nation was m a state of 
mtcllectual and moral dedme, but especially the upper dasscs 
The aristocracy before the period of the Gracchi was truly not 
over nch m talent, and the benches of the senate were crowded 
by a pads, of cowardly and dissolute nobles, nevertheless there 
sat in it Scipio Aemihanus, Gaius Laelms, Quintus Metellus, 
Publius Crassus, Publius Scaevola, and numerous other respect 
able and able men and an observer la\ourablj predisposed 
might be of opinion that the senate mam tamed a certain modem 
tion m injustice and a certain decorum m misgovemmcnt This 
aristocracy had been overthrown and then restored, henceforth 
there rested on it the curse of restoration While the aristocracy 
had formerly governed outright, and for mote than a century 
without any sensible opposition, the cnsis which it had now 
passed through revealed to it, like a flash of lightning m a dark 
night, the abyss which yawned before its feet it an> 
wonder that henceforward rancour always, and terror w!iere>er 
they durst, charactensed the government of the lords of the old 
nobility? that those who governed confronted as an umted 
and compact party, with far more sternness and violence than 
hitherto, the non governing multitude? that family policy now 
prevailed once more, just os m the worst times of the patnciate 
so that e g the four sons and (probably) the two nepheirs of 
Quintus Metellus — a single exception persons uttcrij in 
significant and some of them called to ofiTice on account of iher 
very simplicity — attained within fifteen vean all of 

them to the consulship, and all with one exception also to 
triumphs — to say nothing of sons m law and so forth ? that the 
more violent and cruel the bcanng of any of their nirtisan* 
towards the opposite party, he received the more signxl honour, 
and every outrage and every infamy were pardoned in the 
genuine aristocrat’ that the rulers and the ruled resembled two 
parties at war m extiy respect, savT m the fact that tn their 
warfare no intemation^ law was recognised ? It w as unhappily 
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to these official and semi-official robbers^ freebooters and pirates 
pillaged all the countries of the Mediterranean. In the Asiatic 
waters niore especially the buccaneers carried their outrages so 
far that even the Roman government found itself under the 
necessity in of despatching to Cilicia a fleet, mainly composed 

of the vessels of the dependent mercantile cities, under the 
praetor Marcus Antonius, who was invested with proconsular 
powers. This fleet captured a number of corsair-vessels and 
destroyed some strongholds ; and not only so, but the Romans 
even settled themselves permanently there, and in order to the 
suppression of piracy in its chief seat, the rugged or western 
Cilicia, occupied strong military positions — the first step towards 
the establishment of the province of Cilicia, which thenceforth 
appears among the Roman provinces.^ The design was com- 
mendable, and the scheme in itself was well devised; but the 
continuance and the increase of the evil of piracy in the Asiatic 
waters, and especially in Cilicia, unhappily showed the inade- 
quacy of the means with which the pirates were assailed from 
th6 newly acquired position. 

But nowhere did the impotence and perversity of the Roman 
provincial administration come to light in so naked colours as in 
the insurrections of the slave proletariate, which seemed to have 
revived on their former footing simultaneously with the restora- 
tion of the aristocracy. These insurrections of the slaves swell- 
ing from revolts into wars — ^which had emerged just about 

^ It is assumed in many quarters that the establishment of the province 
of Cilicia only took place after the Cilician expedition of Publius Servilius 
in 4 ^ et seq., but erroneously; for as early as we find Sulla (Appian, 
Miihr. 57; B.C. i. 77; Victor, 75), and in Gnaeus Dolabella 

(Cic. Verr. i. i, 16, 44) as governors of Cilicia — which leaves no alternative 
but to place the establishment of the province in This view is further 

supported by the fact that at this time the expeditions of the Romans 
against the corsairs — e.g. the Balearic, Ligurian, and Dalmatian expeditions 
— appear to have been ordinarily directed to the occupation of the points 
of the coast whence piracy issued; and this was natural, for, as the Romans 
had no standing fleet, the only means of effectually checking piracy was 
the occupation of the coasts. It is to be remembered, moreover, that the 
idea of a provincta did not absolutely involve possession of the country, 
but in itself implied no more than an independent military command ; 
it is very possible, that the Romans in the first instance occupied nothing 
in this rugged country save stations for their vessels and troops. 

The plain of eastern Cilicia remained down to the war against Tigranes 
attached to the Syrian empire (Appian, Syr. 48) ; the districts to the north 
of the Taurus formerly reckoned as belonging to Cilicia — Cappadocian 
Cilicia, as it was called, and Cataonia — belonged to Cappadocia, the former 
from the time of the breaking up of the kingdom of Attains (Justin, xxxvii. 
i; see above, p. 53), the latter probably even from the time of the peace 
with Antiochus. 
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as one, and that perhaps the proximate, cause of the Gracchan 
revolution— -TfeTe renewed and repeated with dreary uniformity. 
^<dn, as thirty years before, a ferment pervaded the tody of 
slaves throughout the Roman empire. We have already men* 
tioned the Italian conspiracies. The miners in the Attic sih er- 
mines rose m revolt, occupied the promontorj' of Sunium, and 
issuing thence pillaged for a length, of time the surrounding 
country. SimDat movements appeared at other places. But 
the chief seat of these fearful commotions was once more Sidly 
with Its plantations and its hordes of slaves brought thither from 
Asia Minor. It is significant of the greatness of the evil, that an 
attempt of the government to check the worst iniquities of the 
slaveholders was the immediate cause of the neiv msurrection. 
That the free proletanans in Sicily were little better than the 
slaves, had been shown by their attitude in the first insurrection 
(p‘ 77)j after it was subdued, the Roman speculators took their 


SJt in Syracuse. The court went eatnesUy to ivork; in a short 
time decision was given in eight hundred processes against Ae 
slave-owners, and the number of causes in dependence was daily 
on the increase. The terrified planters hastened to S)’racuse, to 
compel the Roman governor to suspend such unpatallelcd ad- 
ministration of justice; Ncnn. was weak enough to let him<eU 
be terrified, and in harsh language informed the non-frte persons 
requesting trial that they should forego their troublesome 
demand for right and justice and should instantly return to those 
who called themselves their masters. Those who were thus 
dismissed, instead of doing as he bade them, formed ft con- 
spiracy and went to the mountains. Tlic governor was not 
prepared for military measures, and cten the wretched mtlttia 
of the island was not immediately at hand ; so that he condudw 
an alliance with one of the best known captains of banditti in 
the island, and induced him by the promise of personal pardon 
to betray the revolted slaves into the hands of the Romans- 
He thus gained the mastery over this band. But another Mnd 
of runaxray slaves succeed^ m defeating a dhision of the gam- 
son of Enna {Ca 5 trogio''ftnm); and this first success prccuifd 
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number of the insurgents soon swelled to many thousands. 
These Syrians in a foreign land already, like their predecessors, 
seemed to themselves not unworthy to be governed by kings, 
as were their countrymen at home; and — parodying the 
trumpery king of their native land down to the very name — 
they placed the slave Salvius at their head as king Tryphon. 
In the district bet\veen Enna and Leontini (Lentini) where these 
bands had their head-quarters, the open country was wholly in 
the hands of the insurgents and Morgantia and other walled 
towns were already besieged by them, when the Roman governor 
with his hastily collected Sicilian and Italian troops fell upon the 
slave-army in front of Morgantia. He occupied the undefended 
camp; but the slaves, although surprised, made a stand. In 
the combat that ensued the levy of the island not only gave 
way at the first onset, but, as the slaves allowed every one who 
threw dowm his arms to escape unhindered, the militia almost 
without exception embraced the good opportunity of taking 
their departure, and the Roman army completely dispersed. 
Had the slaves in Morgantia been willing to make common 
cause with their comrades before the gates, the town was lost; 
but they preferred to accept the gift of freedom in legal form 
from their masters, and by their valour helped them to save the 
town — whereupon the Roman governor declared the promise of 
liberty solemnly given to the slaves by the masters to be void 
in law, as having been illegally extorted. 

While the revolt thus spread after an alarming manner in the 
interior of the island, a second broke out on the west coast. It 
was headed by Athenion. He had formerly been, just like Cleon, 
a dreaded captain of banditti in his native country of Cilicia, and 
had been carried thence as a slave to Sicily. He secured, just 
as his predecessors had done, the adherence of the' Greeks and 
Syrians especially by prophecies and other edifying impostures. 
Skilled however in war and sagacious as he was, he did not, like 
the other leaders, arm the whole mass that flocked to him, but 
formed out of the men able for warfare an organised army, while 
he assigned the remainder to peaceful employment. ■ In conse- 
quence of his strict discipline, which repressed all vacillation 
and all insubordinate movement in his troops, and his gentle 
treatment of' the peaceful inhabitants of the country and even of 
the captives, he gained rapid and great successes. The Romans 
were on this occasion disappointed in the hope that the two 
leaders would- fall out; Athenion voluntarily submitted to the 
far less' capable king Tryphon, and thus preserved unity among 
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the msurgents These soon ruled -with \ jrtuaU> absolute pov* et 
over the flat country, where the free proletanans again took 
part more or less openly with the slaves, the Roman authontjes 
were not m a position to take the field against them, and had 
to rest content with protecting the toivns, which were in the 
most lamentable plight, by means of the mihtia of Sicil) and 
that of Afnca brought over m ail haste The administration 
of justice was suspended over the whole ishnd, and force was 
the only Ian As no cultivator living in town ventured any 
longer beyond the gates, and no covmtryman ventured into the 
towns, the most fearful famine set in, and the town population 
of this island which formerly fed Ital) had to be supported by 
the Roman authorities sending supplies of grain Jloreover, 
conspiracies of the town slaves evcTyivhetc threatened to break 
out within, while the insurgent armies lay before, the walls, 
even ifessana was withm a hair’s breadth of being conquered 
by Athenion 

Difficult as It was for the government dunng the senous war 
witb the Ombn to place a second army m the field, it could not 
avoid sendmg m an army of 14,000 Romans and Italians, 
not including the transmarine imhtia, under the praetor Lucius 
Luculltts to the island The united slave arm) was stationed 
in tlie mountains above Sciacca, and accepted the battle which 
Lucullus ofiered The better military organisation of the 
Romans gave them the victory , Athemon was left for dead on 
the field, Tryphon had to throw himself mJo the mountain 
fortress of Tnocala, the insurgents deliberated earnestly whethc 
it was possible to continue the struggle longer But the parts 
which was resolved to hold out to the lost man, reiamtd th' 
ascendancy, Athemon, who had been saved m a marveUou; 
manner, reappeared among his troops and rev iv cd their sunLer 
courage , above all, Lucullus with mcrcdible negligence took roi 
the smallest step to follow up his vjctorv , in fact, he is said te 
have intentionally disorganised the armi and to hvvc burned 
his field baggage, witJi a v lew to ««een the total incfiicacy of hn 
administration and not to be cast into the shade by Ins successor 
Whether this was true omo;^his.succcssor Gams Sen. ilms.(j 6? ) 
obtained no better results, and both gcncnlv were afterwards 
criminally indicted and condemned for their conduct m ofJicrp 
which, however, was not at a!i a certain proof of fheif piuf 
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year distinguished himself under Marius in the war with the 
Teutones, was as consul and governor entrusted with the conduct 
of the war. After two years of hard conflicts — Aquillius is said 
to have fought in person with Athenion^ and to have killed him 
in single combat — the Roman general at length put down the 
desperate resistance, and vanquished the insurgents in their 
last retreats by famine. The slaves on the island were pro- 
hibited from bearing arms and peace was again restored to it, or, 
in other words, its recent scourges were reheved by its former 
tormentors; in fact, the victor himself occupied a prominent 
place among the numerous and energetic robber-magistrates of 
this period. Any one who still required a proof of the internal 
quality of the government of the restored aristocracy might be 
referred to the origin and to the conduct of this second Sicilian 
slave-war, which lasted for five years. 

But wherever the eye turned throughout the wide sphere of 
Roman administration, the same causes and the same effects 
appeared. If the SiciUan slave-war showed how.far the govern- 
ment was from being equal to even its simplest task of keeping 
in check the proletariate, contemporary events in Africa dis- 
played the skill with which the Romans now governed the 
dependent states. About the very time when the Sicilian slave- 
war' broke out, there was exhibited before the eyes of the 
astonished world the spectacle of an unimportant client-prince 
able to carr}'- out a fourteen years’ usurpation and insurrection 
against the mighty republic which had shattered the kingdoms of 
Macedonia and Asia with one blow of its weighty arm — and that 
not by means of arms, but through the pitiful character of its 
rulers. 

The kingdom of Numidia stretched from the river Molochath 
to the great Syrtis (ii. 192), bordering on the one side with the 
Mauretanian kingdom of Tingis (the modem Morocco) and on 
the other with Cyrene and Egypt, and surrounding on the west, 
south, and east the narrow district of coast which formed the 
Roman province of Africa. In addition to the old possessions 
of the Numidian chiefs, it embraced by far the greater portion 
of the territory which Carthage had possessed in Africa during 
the times of its prosperity — ^including several important Old- 
Phoenician cities, such as Hippo Regius (Bona) and Great Leptis 
(Lebidah) — altogether the largest and best part of the rich 
seaboard of Northern Africa. Numidia was beyond question, 
next to Egypt, the most considerable of all the Roman client- 
states. After the death of Massinissa (-x^-f ), Scipio had divided 
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the sovereign Junctions oJ that prince amongbis three sons, the 
kings Jlicipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanahal, m such a \say that the 
firstborn obtained the residencj and the statc-cliest, the second 
the charge of war, and the third the administration of justice 
(p 31) Now after the death of his two brothers Jfassmissas 
eldest son, Micipsa,^ reigned alone, a feeble peaceful old man 
who occupied himself more with the stud> of Greek philosophv 
than with afiaxrs of state As his sons were not >et grown up 
the rems of gQ\emmentwere practically held b> an lUcgitunati 
nephew of the king, the prmce Jugurtha Jugurtha was n< 
unworthy grandson of Massmissa He was a handsome man ant 
a skilled and couxageou^ nder and hunter, Vns counltymen belt 
him in high honour as a cleat and sagacious administrator, anc 
he had displayed his military ability as leader of the Nuratdnr 
contingent before Numantia under the cj-es of Scipio Ifis 
position m the kmgdom, and the mOuence which he possessed 
w ith the Roman government by means of his numerous fnends 
and war-comrades, made it appear to king Micipsa advisable to 
adopt him (? JJ) and to arrange m his testament that hts own 
two elder sons Adherbal and Hiempsal, and his adopted sen 
Jugurtha along with them, should inherit and govern the king’ 
dorn, lust as he himself bad done m conjunction with ha two 
brothers For greater secunt> this arrangement was placed 
under the guarantee of the Roman go\ eminent 
Soon afterwards, m ^ king Mmpsa died The testament 
came into force but the two sons of Micipsa— the vehement 
lliempsal still more than his weak elder brotnet— <oon came into 
so voolent collision with their cousin whom ihev looked on ns nn 
intruder into the legitimate Ime of succession, that the idea 0/ a 
‘ The folio vmg title exhibits the genealogy cf the Vun d an rrincM — 
itsssinisu 516-609 (396-1491 
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joint reign of the three king? h.ui to In: nhrjuloncil. An nttetnpt 
w.r,? nnuie to corrs” ovit n division nf the heritage; Itnt the 
qo.irrelling kii){r? ooold not jtgree ns to tk.eir t^uota? of land nral 
treasune. a:ul the protecting p'nver, to whieli the duty nf <h risinti 
by rinht helongcd, gave iLsclf, as u?nfd, no ('oncern rdvmt the^e 
affair?. A nipture took pl.acc; Adlu-rljal and Hirmp-att ueje 
dispo.^ed to chanteterise their fath'-r's testament a? sum ptitioin. 
and altogether to dispute Jngnrtha*;. right of joint inluritjt.nrr. 
while on" the other hand JniTortha c-tmc forward as a pretendu' 
to the whole kingdom. While the di?rn??ions iv? to the partition 
were still going on. Hit mpsal was made away with by hired 
assassins : then a civil war arose between Adl\crha! and J ngurtl>a . 
in which all Kumidia look part. With his less rnuneruns bn; 
better disciplined and bettor led troops. Jugurlha eonnnered 
a.nd seized the whole Urritors' of the kingdom, .subjecting (he 
chiefs who adhered to his cousin to t!\e most cruel {lersceutinn. 
Adherhal c.scxpcd to the Roman province and pr<Kecdcd to Rome 
to make his complaint there. Jugurlha liad e.xpectrd this, anti 
had made hi.s ammgements to meet the threatened intcrveniitin. 
In the camp before Numanii.a he had learned more from Rome 
than a lesson in tactics; the Numidian prince, introdueed to tlie 
circles of the Roman aristocracy, had at the same time been 
initiated into the intrigues of Roman coteries, and lutd studied 
at the fountain-head what might bo expected from Roman 
nobles. Even then, sixteen years before ^ficipsa’s death, he 
had entered into disloyal negotiations as to the Numidian suc- 
cession with Roman comrades of rank, andScipio had been under 
•the necessity of gravely reminding liim that it wa-s becoming 
in foreign princes to be on terms of friendship with the Roin.an 
.state rather than with individual Roman citizens. The envoys 
of Jugurlha api>eared in Rome, furnished with something more 
than words: that they had chosen the right means of diplomatic 
persuasion, was shown by the result. The most zealous 
champions of Adherbal's just title were with incredible rapidity 
convinced that Hiempsal had been put to death by his .subjects 
on account of his cruelty, and that the author of the war as 
to the succession was not Jugurtha, but Adherhal. JArn the 
leading men in the senate were shocked at the scanrlal; Marcus 
Scaurus sought to check it, but in vain. The senate p>a.s.std over 
what had taken place in silence, and ordained that the two sur- 
viving testamentary heirs .should have the kingdom cquaJly 
divided' betvVeen for the prevention of fr^h 

quarrels, the division should be undertaken bv a commission 
M. — III 
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of tlic aristocracy, whose mere appearance would sufTicb to 
bring tlic refractory king to a different mind. In fact Jugurtba 
appeared, as he was bidden, at Utiai to discuss the matter with 
Scaunjs; ■ endless debates were held; wjicn at length the con- 
ference was concluded, not the slightest result had been obtained. 
Tlie embassy returned to Rome witliouL having declared war, 
and the king went back again to the siege of Cirta. Adhcrhal 
found himself reduced to extremities and despaired, of Roman 
support; the Italians in Cirta moreover, wears' of the siege and 
finnly relying for their own safety on the terror of the Roman 
name, urged a surrender. So the town capitulated. Jugurtha 
ordered his adopted brother to be executed amid cruel tortures, 
and all the adult male population of tlic town, Africans as well 
as Italians, to be put to the sword ({' ^ 

A cry of indignation rose throughout Italy. The minority 
iii tbc senate itself and cvera* one out of the senate unanimously 
condemned the government, with whom the honour and interest 
of the con ntrj' seemed mere commodities for sale; loudest of all 
was the condemning voice of the mercantile class, which was 
most directly affected by the sacrifice of the Roman and Italian 
merchants at Cirta, It is true that the majority' of the senate 
still struggled; they appealed to the class-interests of the 
aristocracy, and set in motion all their contrivances of obstruc- 
tion and delay, with a view to preserve still longer the peace 
which they loved. But when Gains Memmius, designated as 
tribune of the people for next year, an active and eloquent man, 
brought the matter publicly forward and threatened in his capa- 
city of tribune to call the worst offenders to judicial account, 
the senate permitted war to be declared against Jugurtba 
The step seemed taken in earnest. The envoys of 
fugurtha were dismissed from Italy without being admitted to 
m audience; the new consul Lucius Calpurnius Bestia, who was 
iistinguished, among the.members of his order at least, by judg- 
nent -and activity, prosecuted tlie warlike' preparations with 
Jiiergy; Marcus Scaurus himself took the post of a commander 
n the African army. In- a short time a Roman army was on 
\frican ground, and marching upward along, the Bagradas 
Mejerdah) advanced into' the Nuraidian kingdom, where the 
oivns most remote from .the seat of the royal , power, such as 
5reat Leptis, voluntarily sent in their submission, while Bocchus 
ring; -'of ' Mauretania, although his daughter married . to 
Jugurtha, ' offered friendship and alliance to ■ the Romans. 
Jugurtha. himself lost courage, and sent envoys to the Roman 
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head-quarters to request an armistice. The end of the contest 
seemed near,* and came stiU'more. rapidly than a as, expected. 
The treaty with Bocchus broke down, because the king, unac- 
quainted with Roman customs, bad conceived that he should 
be able to conclude a treaty so advantageous for the Romans 
without any gratuity, and therefore had neglected to furnish 
hb envojs with the usual market price of 'Roman alliances, 
Jugurtha at all events knew Roman institutions better, and had 
not omitted to support his proposals for an armbticc by a due 
accompaniment of money; but he too was deceived. After 


the transaction was soon settled. The treaty was concluded, 
after it had been for the sake of form submitt^ to a council of 
war, whose consent was procured after an irregular and extremely 
summary discussion. Jugurtha suhmiUed at dbcmtioti; but 
the victor was merciful and gat-c him back his kingdom un- 
dimmbhed, in consideration of hb pa> mg a moderate fine and 
i’ ■' •; ‘’"r ’ war elephants (■{}?)? 

> ■ . • . terwards rtnurchased 

■ . • • •••’.*■..• in commandants and 

officers. 

On the news of this peace the storm once more broke forth in 
Rome. Everybody knew how the pence had been brought 
about; even Scaurus was evidently open to bribery, only at n 
price higher lh.an the ordinary senatorial average. The Icpal 
y . of the peace was seriously assailed in the senate; Gains 

If™-,—...- j„_i— .i.„ ? .— ,t Kp I,.,.? TFrtUv «Tthmiltcd un- 
. ' ■ he 


. ;■ ■■ ■ v ■■ .-h 

irregular negotiations for peace by hearing the two comraciu 
parties. They yielded to the inconvenient demand: wt i 
the same time granted a safe-conduct to the king inconsistent 
with the law, for he came not as an cnem^', but as one wlio hJ 
made his submission. Thereupon the king actually appean 
at Rwne and presented himself to lie heard before the 8SicmW< 
people, which was with difficulty induced to respect the s.y 
conduct and to refrain from tearing in pieces on the st>f^ y 
muttlercr of tlie Italians at Cirta. But scnrctly bad Gsh 
Memmius addressed his first question to the king. ‘ 

his colleagues interfered in virtue of his atlo and enjmnca tr 
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king to be silent. Here too African gold wn.c more powerful 
than the will of the .sovereign people and of its .supreme magis- 
trates. Meanwhile the di.'rcussions re.speeting the validity of 
the pe.ace so concluded went on in the senate. ;ind the new con.sul 
Spurius Postumius Albinu.s xe.nlously .supported the propo'nil to 
cancel it, in the expectation that in that c.ase the chief command 
in Africa would devolve on him. This induced Ma.ssiva. a 
grandson of Mas.'sinissa living in Pome, to a.sscrl before the 
.‘senate hi.s claims to the vacant Xumidian kingdom ; upon which 
Bomilc.ar. one of the confidants of king Ju^jrtha, doubtless 
under his instructions, made away with the rival of hi.s ma.ster 
by assassination, and. when he was prosecuted on acctmnt of it, 
escaped with Jugurlha’s aid from Rome. 

This new outrage perpetrated under the eyes of the Roman 
government was at least so far effectual, that the senate now 
cancelled the pence and dismissed the king from the city (winter 
of The war was accordingly resumed, and the consul 

Spurius Albinos was invested with the command Ibit 

the African nnny down to its lowest ranks w.is in a slate of 
disorganisation corresponding to such a political .and military 
superintendence. Hot only had discipline ceased and the 
spoliation of Numidirm town.ships and even of the Roman pro- 
vincial territor>' become during the suspension of hostilities the 
chief business of the Roman soldiery, but not a few ofTicers and 
soldiers had as well as their generals entered into secret under- 
standing with the enemy. It is c:tsy to see that such an army 
could do nothing in the field; and if Jugurtha on this occasion 
bribed the Roman general into inaction, as wa.s aflcrw'ards 
judicially asserted against the hatter, lie did in truth wliat was 
superfluous. Spurius Albinos therefore contented himself with 
doing nothing. On the other hand his brother who after his 
departure assumed the interim command — the equally fool- 
hardy and' incapable Aulus Postumius — in the middle of winter 
fell on the idea of seizing by a bold coup de main the treasures of 
the king, which were kept in the town of Suthul (afterwards 
Calama, now Guelma) difficult of access and still more difficult of 
conquest'. Hie army set out thither and reached the town; but 
the siege was unsuccessful and without prospect of result, and, 
when the king who had remained for a time with his troops 
in front of the town went’ into the desert, the Roman general 
preferred to pursue him.' This was precisely what Jugurtha 
intended ; in a nocturnal assault, which was favoured by the 
difficulties of the ground and the secret understanding which 
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was time to do' so, even the most aristocratic aristocrat pi-obahly 
began to perceive. ' ' "> 

'The 'senate in-' the"fifst place' cancelled th6 second treaty of 
peace — ^to’su'rrender'to'the enemy the commander who had con- 
cluded 'it, 'as was done Som’e thirty 'years before, seemed accord- 
ing to the new' ideas of the Sanctity of treaties no ’longer neces- 
sary— ahd determined, this time in all' earnest, to renew the 'war. 
The supreme command in Africa was ’entrusted, as was'natural, 
to ah aristocrat, but yet to one of the few men of quality who 
in a military and moral point of view were equal 'to the 'task. 
The choice' fell on Qtiihtus ’ Metellus. Hd was, like the^ whole 
powerful family to 'which he belonged, in principle a rigid and 
unscrupulous aristocrat^; as a magistrate, he,* no doubt, reckoned 
it honourable to hire* assassins for the good of the states and 
would probably have ridiculed the act of Ji^abricius^ towards 
Pyrrhus as romantic 'knight errantry, but he was an inflexible 
administrator accessible neither to fear nor to corruption, and a 
judicious and experienced warrior. In this respect he was so 
far free from 'the prejudices of his order that he selected' as his 
lieutenants not men' of rank, but the excellent officer Publius 
Rutilius Rufus, who was esteemed in military circles for 'his 
exemplary discipline and as the author of an altered ‘and im- 
proved' system of drill, 'and the brave Latin farmer’s son Gains 
Marius j who had'^risen frOm the pike. Attended by these and 
other able'bfficers, Metellus' presented himself in the course of 
as consul ahd commanderdn-chief to the African army, 
which he found in such disorder that the generals had not 
hitherto Ventured to lead it into the enemy’s territor)’-; .and it 
was formidable to none save the unhappy inhabitants of the 
Roman province. It was sternly and 'speedily reorganised, and 
in the spring of ^ Metellus led it over the Numidian frontier. 

In the fascinating and clever description of this war by Sallust the 
chronology has been unduly neglected. 'The war terminated in the Summer 
of (c. 114); if therefore Marius began his management of the war as 
consul in he held the command’ there in three campaigns. ''‘But the 
narrative descritiK ’only , two, and does so rightly. To all appearance 
Metellus went to Africa as'te^ly as but, 'as he arrived late (c, 37,-44), 
and' the reorganisation' of tlid army cost time (c. 44), he only began his 
operations in the following year; and in like manner Marius, who was 
likewise 'detained for a considerable time in Italy by his military prepara- 
tions (c. 84), 'entered on the chief command either as consul in -f^T’lhte in 
the,seas<^ th^^ close of the campaign, or only as proconsul in 
so that the' two campaigns of Metellus'thus fall in and those 

of Marius in ^^^h this view the circumstance also very well 

accords), that the battle at the Muthul and the siege of Zama mustv irom 
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\Vben Jugurtha perceived the altered state of things, he gave 
. iWore the struggle began, made earnest 

I • • ■' ‘ '*! — ‘“V nothing 

■ ... ■ * I ‘ ver, was 

’ ; • . * : * : the war 

‘ < ' ' ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ion of the 

• that could* 

satisfy the Romans. .cr Albinos 

was regarded as the delrverer of lib^-a from trie rule of the 
hated foreigners; unscrupulous and cunning as he was, and 
‘Government, he might at any time 
— tran- 
• vfrican 

aiiny Kuu.. { cease 

to exist. , Officially Jfetetius gave : le pro- 

posals of the kmg ; secretly he instigated the envoys to deliver 
their master dead or nine to the Romans. But, when the 
Roman general undertook to compete with the African in the 
field of assassination, he there met his master; Jugurtha saw 
through the scheme, and, when he could not do otherwise, 
prepared for a desperate resistance. « i • _ 

Beyond the utterly barren mountain-range, over which lav 
the route of the Romans into the interior, a plain of eighteen 
miles m breadth extended os fares the river MutbuJ, vvhidi ran 
parallel to the mountain-chain. Ihe plain was destitute of 
water and of trees except m the immediate vicinity of the river, 
and was only intersected W 8 ridge of lulls covered with low 

>1 On this ridge of hills jugurtha awaited Uic Roman 
anny. His troops were arranged in two masses; the one, in- 
cluding n part of the infantry' nnd tlte elephants, under Bomilcar 
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at the point where the ridge abutted on the 'ri\'er, tlie other 
embracing the flower of the infantry and all the ciivalry, higher 
up towards the mountain-chain, concealed by the biishes On 
debouching from the mountains; the Romans saw the enemy 
m a'position completely commandiug their right flank; and as 
they could not possibly remain on the bare Und arid crest of the 
drain and were under the necessity of reaching the river they 
had to solve the difficult problem of gaining the stream through 
the entirely open plain of eighteen miles in bteadth, under the 
eyes of the enemy’s horsemen and without light cavalry of their 
orvn. Metellus despatched a detachment under Rufus straight 
towards the river, to pitch a camp there; the main body marched 
from the defiles of the mountain-chain in an oblique direction 
through the plain towards the ridge of hills, with a view to 
dislodge -the enemy' from the latter. But ^this march in the 
plain threatened to become the destruction of the army for 
while Numidian infantry occupied the mountain defiles in the 
rear of the Romans as the latter evacuated them, the Roman 
attacking column found itself assailed on all sides by swarms of 
the enemy’s horse, who charged down on it from the ridge; ' The 
constant onset of the -hostile swarms hindered the advance and 
the battle threatened to resolve itself into a number of conLsed 
and detached conflicts; while at the same time Bomilcar witli 
his division detained- the corps under Rufus, to prevent it from 
hastening to the help of the hard-pressed main army. Never- 
theless Metellus and Marius with a couple of thousand soldiers 
succeeded in reaching the foot of the ridge; and. the Numidian 
infantry which defended the heights, in- spite of their superior 
numbers-and favourable position, fled almost without resistance 
when’ the legionaries charged at a rapid- pace up the hill The 
Numidian infantry held its' ground equally ill against ’Rufus- 
it was scattered at the first charge; and the elephants were all 
killed or captured- on the broken ground. ' Late in the eveninc 
the two Roman divisions, each victorious on its own part and 
each anxious as to' the fate o f the ’other, met betiveen the two 
fields of battle. It was a battle’ attesting alike the uncommon 
military talent of Jugurtha and the Indestructible soliditv of 
the Roman infantry; which alone had .converted their strategical 
defeat into a victory. Jugurtha sent home a great part of his 
troops after the battle; 'and restricted himself to a guerilla 'war- 
fare, -which he likewise managed with skill. . ° • 

'The' two Roman"cOlumhs'; the one led by Metellus - the nther 
by Marius— who, although by birth and rank the'humbSt, 
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occupied smccithe battle oitithe Muthul thejfirst place among 
the (^efs of. the ‘Staff — traversed the Js^umidian territory, 
occupied the towns, and, when any place did not readily open 
its gates, put to death the adult male population. But the 
most considerable of the towns in the valley of the Bagradas, 
Zama, opposed to the Romans a serious resistance which the 
ki^ energetically supported. He was -even successful in sur- 
prising the Roman campj and the Romans found thcrascK-cs 
at last compelled to abandon the siege and to go into winter 
quarters. For the sake of more easily provisioning his anny 
ifetellus, leaving behind gaircons in the conquered towns, 
transferred it into the Roman province, and employed the 
opportunity of suspended hostilities to institute fresh negotia- 
tions, showmg a disposition to grant to the king a peace on 
tolerable terms. Jugurtha readily entered into them;* he had 
at once bound himself to pay aoo,ooo pounds of silver, and had 
even delivered up his elejdiants and 300 hostages, as well as 
3000 Roman deserters who wore immediately put to death. At 


of Massiva to the Roman courts — was gamed by Alctciiua and 
induced, in consideration 0! an assurance of impunity as respected 
that murder and of great rewards, to promise that he would 
deliver the king alive or dead into the bands of the Romans. 
But neither that official negotiation nor this intrigue Jed to the 
desired result. When Mctcllus brought forward tJie suggestion 
that the king sliould gue himself up m person as a prisoner, the 
latter broke off the negotiations; Bomilcar’s intercourse with 
the enemy was discovered, and he was arrested and executed. 
Tlicse diplomatic cabals of the meanest kind admit of no apology; 
but the Romans had cs'ety reason to aim at the possession of the 
person of their antagonist. The war had reached a point at 
which it could neither be csT ■*’ : . 1,-* • 

state of feeling in Numidia* •.i**:."!*' '■'f'*." ' 

, . ■ in pf 

. , • • • • >ardi 

—whether rightly or wrongly, wc cannot tell— condemned to 
death by a Roman court-martul and executed for laWng **’| 
understanding with the enemy, Tlie lowiv was surpnied by 
. ' * Or Vacei. now DrU tt>« Urferdib. 
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Metellus on the second day after its revolt, and'givfcti over to all 
‘the rigour of martial law; but' if such was the temper of the 
easily reached and comparatively submissive dwellers 0n‘' the 
banks of the Bagradas, what might be expected farther inland 
and among the roving tribes of tiie desert? Jugurthh was the 
-idol of -the Africans, who readily overlooked the double fratricide 
in the liberator and avenger of their nation. Twenty years 
aftenvards a Numidian corps which was fighting in Italy for 
the Romans had to be sent back in all haste to Africa, when the 
son of Jugurtha' appeared in the enemy’s ranks; we mayinfer 
from this,'how great was the influence which he himself exercised 
over hi§ people. "What prospect was there of a termination of 
the struggle, in regions where the combined peculiarities of the 
population and of the soil allowed a leader who liad once secured 
the sympathies of the nation to protract the war in endless 
guerilla conflicts, or even to let it sleep for a time in' order 'to 
revive it at the right moment with renewed vigour? < • 
When Metellus again took the field in -§-^-4, Jugurtha nowhere 
held his ground against him; he appeared now at one point; now 
at another far distant; it seemed as if they would as easily get the 
better of the liohs as of these horsemen of the desert. A battle 
was fought, a victory was won; but it was difficult to say what 
had been gained b)^ the victory. The king had vanished out of 
sight in the distance. In the interior of the modem b'eylik of 
Tunis, close on the edge of the great desert and separated 'from 
the valley of 'the Mejerdah by an arid and 'treeless steppe of 
forty-five miles in breadth, there were situated amidst oases 
provided ’ with springs two strong places, Thala to the north 
(afterwards Thelepte, near Husch-el-Cheme), and Capsa (Kafsa) 
farther south; Jugurtha had retired to the former town' with 
his children; his treasures, and the flower of his troops, there 
to await better times. Metellus ventured to follow the king 
through a desert, in which his troops had to carry water’ klong 
with them in skins; Thala was reached and fell after a -forty- 
days’’ siege; but the Roman deserters destroyed the most 
valuable part of the booty along with the building in which 
they burnt themselves after the capture of the town, and — 
what was of more consequence — dicing Jugurtha escaped with 
his children and his chest.- Numidia was no doubt virtually in 
the hands of the Romans; but, instead of their object being 
thereby gained, the war seemed only -to extend over a field 
wider and wider.' In- the ’south the free Gaetulian -tribes of the 
desert ’began at the call. of Jugurtha a nktional war against the 
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Romans In the west Bood^us king of llauretama, whose 
fnendahip the Romans had in parlier times dcspisrd, «ecmed 
now not indisposed to make common cause with his son in law 
against them, he not only received him at his court, but, unit- 
ing to Jugurlhas followers his own numlierlcss si^arms of 
horeemen, he marched into the region of Cirta, where Mctellus 
was m winter quarters They began to negotiate it was clear 
that in the person of Jugurtha he held m his hands the real pnre 
of the struggle for Rome But what were his mtenUons— 
whctlier to sell his son in law dear to the Romans, or to take up 
the national war in concert with that «on in law—ncilhcr the 
Romans nor Jugurtha nor perhaps ei en the king himscU knew , 
and he was in no hurry to abandon his ambiguous position 
Thereupon Mctellus left the province, which he had l>cen 
compelled by decree of the people to giic up to his former heu 
tenant Manus who was now consul, and the latter assumed the 
supreme command for the next campaign m ?o5 He was 
indebted for it in some degree to a resolution Kcl>inp on (he 
services which he had rendered and at the same time on oracles 
which had been communicated to him, he had re«oUed to come 
forward as a candidate for the con<ui<hip If the nrtstocraey 
had supported the consiilutional, and in other respects quite 
justifiable, candidature of this able man, who was not at all 
inclined to take part with the opposition, nothing would have 
come of the matter but tlic enrolment of a new family in tl e 
consular Tasii Instead of this the mm of non noble birth, 
who aspired to the highest public dignil), was reviled h> the 
whole gtnemmg caste as a danng innovator and Tcvoluiionist, 
just as the plebeian candidate had been formerly treated bj the 
patnams, but now without an> formal ground m Iw Tltc 
brave oflicet was sneered at m sharp language b) Sletellus^ 
Manus was told that he might wail with his canduUUirc tm 
Melcllus’ son, a beardless boj, could be his collngte—md If 
was with the worst grace su0errtl to leave almost at the 
moment, that he might appear m tl>e capital as a r-vndulvte for 
the onsuldup of TfiercleamplyrclaUalcifonl sfmrral 

the wn ng which he had sufTcred, bv crilicismg licforc the gaptrg 
multitude tlic conduct of the war and the ndmnivtnti(n of 
^fetclhw m Africa m a manner ns unmdilary ns it was d tgrire 
fully imf ir, and be did not even dtsthm to servx «p to the 
darling ixipulacc— alwajs whispering about sfcrct con»p raeies 
equally unprecedented and indulaiat le on tl e part « f theif 
n blc masten— ‘the tilK sUiij, that Mctellus was d«gnedl) 
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' '■ Roman 

■.‘•r Molodiath, found 
<ine <venmg buuJwJ^ . ; , ‘ ' ■, immense, jnasscs of 

*' ■ ■■ . ■ S **’ r — :*rv : they , -were obliged to fight 

I ■ • A . • rming in a proper order of 

battle or following tuiy ..i.— * imand, and had to deem 

themselv^ fortunate when theit sadly-thinned i troops were 
brought into temporary safety for the night on two bilk not far 
remote from each other. But (the culpable jiegligence of the 
Africans into:jdcated with victory wrested from them its con- 
sequences; they allowed themseK'cs to be surprised in a deep 
'^’’rinu the morning twnlight by the Roman troops which 
1 :■ ■ ■ ; " — '•u’ei'd during -the night, and 

lan army con- 

* ■ rcautionj but 

It \,vw V . • ■ ■ the four sides 

and was ir\ great danger, tiu inv w. ^ ‘ . jcius Cornelius 

Sulla first dispersed the squadrons opposed to him and then, 
rapidly returning from their pursuit, threw himself also on 
Jugurtha and Bocchus at the point where they in person pressed 
hardxin the rear of theRomaninfantry. Thus this attack ako 
successfully repclledi Marius brought hk army back to 
Qrta, and took up hk winter quartets there > 

Strange as it may seem, we can yet .understand why the 
Romans now, -after king Docebus bad commenced the war, 
began to make most zealous exertions to secure -his friendship, 
which they had at first slighted and thereafter had at least not 
spedally sought; by doing so they gained this advantage, that 
no formal dedaration of war took place on the part of .'hurt- 
tania. King Bocchus was pot unwilling to return to hk old 
ambiguous position; without dissolving hk agreement with 
Jugurtha or dismissing fiira, fie entered into negotiations with 
the Roman general respecting. the terms of an alJlnncc with 
Rome. WTien they were agreed or seemed to be so, the king 
requested that, for the purpose of concluding the treaty and 
receiving the royal captive, Marius would send-to him Luaus 
Sulla, wh<^ was known and occeptaWe to the Ung partly from 
hk having formerly appeared as tnj*oy of ihc'senate at the 
ifaurttanUn court, partly from the commendvtions of the 
Mauretanian envoys. destmrd for Rome to whom Sulla tad 
rendered «r>*iees on their way, JIarius was hi an Avrfc«'d 
position. Hk declming the atiggeition would probably 1^ to 
ft breachj hk accepting it would throw hk m wx aristocratic and 
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bravest officer into the hands of a) man more than untrushvorthy, 
■who, as every one knew, played a double game with the Romans 
and with’Jugurtha, and who’ seemed almofet to have contrived 
the' scheme for the pui^ose of obtaining for himself provisional 
hostages from both sides 'in the persons of Jugurtha and Sulla. 
But the wish to terminate the war outweighed 'every other con- 
sideration, and Sulla' agreed to undertake the perilous task 
which >Marius suggested to him. ^He boldly departed under 
the guidance of Voluk the son of king Bocchus, nor did his 
resolution waver even when his guide led him through the midst 
of Jugurtha’s camp. He rejected the pusillanimous proposals 
of flight that came from his attendants, and marched, tvith the 
king’s son at his side. Uninjured through the enemy. ' The 
daring officer e\nnced the same decision in the 'discussions with 
the sultan, and induced him at length seriously to 'make his 
choice. 

Jugurtha was sacrificed. Under the pretext that all his 
requests were to be granted, he''Was allured by his own father- 
in-law into an ambush, his attendants were killed, and he him- 
self was 'taken prisoner. The great traitor thus fell by the 
treacher}’’ of his nearest 'telatives. Lucius Sulla brought the 
crafty' and restless African in chains along with his children to 
the Roman headquarters; and ‘the war which had lastW for 
seven years was at an end. The victory was primarily associated 
with the name 'of Marius. King Jugurtha in royal robes and in 
chains',' along' with his Wo'^ons, preceded the* triumphal chariot 
of ihe victor, when he ehtered Rome on the ist of January 
by his orders the son of the desert perished a few days after- 
wards in the’ subterranean' city-prison, the old tuUiahum at the 
Capitol — ^the “ bath of ice ” as the African called it, when he 
crossed the threshold 'in order either to be strangled or, to perish 
frorri cold and hunger there. ' But it , could not be denied that 
Marius had the least important siihre in "the actual successes: 
the conquest of Numidia up' to the edge of the desert was the 
wbrk'o'f Metellusj the 'capture of Jugurtha was" 'the work of Sulla, 
and between the two , Marius played 'a part somewhat com- 
promising the dignity of an ambitious upstart.' 'Mariu's reluc- 
tantly 'tolerated the assumptioh'by his^predecessor^pf the name 
of conqueror 'bf Numidia; Hie flew into a violent rage when 
king' Bbcch'u's afterwards ebnse'erated^'^a, golden sculptute at the 
Capitoli, wfiich represented .the surrender of, Jugurtha to Sulla; 
and yet’ in the' eyes of unprejudiced judges' the services ofithese 
two threw the’ generalship of Marius very'mucfi into the shade 
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— more especially Sulla’s briHiant expedition to the desert, 
which bad made his courage, his presence oi mind, his acuteness, 
his power o\er men to be recognised b> the general himself and 
by the whole arm>. In themselves tlieve militarj rivalries 
would have been of little moment, if the> bad not been mixed 
up with the conflict of political parties, if the opposition had 
not supplanted the senatorial general !>> Manus, and if the paitv 
of the government had not, with the deliberate intention of 
exasperating, praised ^fetelltis and still more Sulla as the imli 
tary celebnttes and preferred them to the nominal victor. We 
shall have to return to the fatal consequence^ of these animosi* 
ties when mrratmg the mtemal histoiy . 

Otherwise, this msurrectton of the hiumidivn client state 
passed awa) without producing anj noticeable change cither in 
political relations generally or even in those of the African 
province By a deviation from the pohej elsewhere followed 
at this penod Nuraidia wis not converted into a Roman pro* 
Vince, evidently because the country could not be held without 
an army to protect the frontier against the batb.'inans of the 
desert, and the Romans were b> no means disposed to mauitam 
a standing army m Africa 'TIje> contented themselves accord* 
mgly with annexing the most westerl> district of Numidia, 
probably the tract from the nver Molochath to the harlwur of 
S'T.ldae (Boogie^thc later Jfaucclania Caesanensis (prnv mce of 
Algiers)— to the kingdom of Bocchus, and vntli handing over 
the kingdom of Numidia tlms dimmuhed to the last legiumatr 
grandson of Massmissa stiU sumvTng, Gauda the half brother 
of Juguriha, feeble m bod} and mind, who had already in'Slf 
at the suggestion of Manus asserted Ins claims licforc ihcsenvtc * 

* Sallust s political jw^palntiojr ot tb» Juxurthlne war~tbf tri’j 

that has presenxd Its colour* fr«b to the utt«r)rlad«J and bufiebM 

t ■ • with the tall of JUKurtha, falth/ul W U* 

« there flvTibere 


lloroaa Atncj u i.> • » » • r 

Caesar {W C il jS, fi Aff t J. 771 trU Oy i » , * 

On the other hand the nature of th« «v» implied and halluvi vi , 

»iii to licates, that the htoffdom of liocthaa »» emddmwy mij»i*;o5 
„ , , connected tfeeiact. that Maarttanla onr fl-wv 
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At the same time the Gaetulian tribes in the interior bf Africa 
were received as free allies into the number of the independent 
nations that had treaties with Rome. 

Of greater importance than this regulation of African client- 
ship were the political consequences of the Jugurthine war or 
rather of the Jugurthine insurrection, although these have been 
frequently estimated too highly. Certainly all the evils of the 
government were therein brought to light in all their nakedness ; 
It was now not merely notorious but, so to speak, judicially 
established, that among the governing lords of Rome everything 
was treated as venal — the treaty of peace and the right' of inter- 
cession, the rampart of the camp and the life of the soldier; the 
African had said no more than the simple truth, when on his 
departure from Rome he declared that, if he had only gold 
enough, he would undertake to buy the city itself. But the 
whole external and internal government of this period bore the 
same stamp of miserable baseness. In our case the accidental 
fact, that the war in Africa is brought nearer to us by means of 
better accounts than the other contemporary military and 
political events, shifts the true perspective; contemporaries 
learned by these revelations nothing but what everybody knew 
long before and every intrepid patriot had long been in a position 
to support by facts. The circumstance^ however, that they 
were now furnished with some fresh, still stronger and still more 
irrefutable, proofs of the baseness of the restored senatorial 
government — a baseness only surpassed by its incapacity — 
might have been of importance, had there been an opposition 
and a public opinion -with which the government would have 
found it necessary to come to terms. But this war had in fact 
revealed the .utter nullity of the opposition no less than it had 
expokd the corruption of the government. It was not possible 
to govern worse than the 'restoration governed in the years 

; it was not possible to be more defenceless and forlorn than 
was the senate in fo*! ■ ^^.d there been in Rome a real opposition, 
that is to say; a party which wished and urged a fundamental 
alteration of the constitution, it must necessarily have now 
made at least an attempt to overturn the restored senate. No 
such attempt took placei; the political' question was converted 
into a personakone, the generals were changed, and one or two 
useless and unimportant people were banished. It was thus 

the breaking up, of the Nmnidian kingdom, it Js probable that the region of 
Caesarea was added on the first, and that of Sitifis on the second augmenta- 
tion. ' ' 
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settled, that the so-called popular party as such neltlier could 
nor'v.ould govemV that only tvro forms of government v, ere at 
all possible m Rome, a tyranms or an oligarchy;' that, so long as 
there happened to be nobody sufficiently well known, if not 
sufficiently important, to usurp the r^cncy of the state, the 
worst mismani^ment endangered at the most individual 
oligarchs, hut never the oligar^yj that on the other hand, so 
soon as such a pretender appeared, nothing tvas easier than to 
shake the rotten oirule chairs. In this respect the coming 
forward cf Marius wus significant, just because it was in itself 
so tiUerly unwarranted. If the burgesses had stormed the 
senate-house after thfe defeat of Albinus, it would have been 
natured, ndt to say proper; but after the turn which Metellus 
had given to the Numidian war, nothing more could be said of 
rnisman^ment, and sdH less cf danger to the commonnealUi, 
at least in that respect; and yet the first ambitious officer who 
turned up succeeded in doms that with which the cider Afri- 
canus had once threatened the government (ii. 337), end pro- 
cured f orhimseU one of the prmetpal military commands against 
the distinctly expressed will of the governing body. ' Public 
opinion, unavailing in the hands of the to-called popular party, 
became an irresistible weapon in the bauds of the future tmg 0/ 
Rome. We do not mean to say that Marius intended to play 
the pretender, at least at the tune when he canwsed the p»^plc 
for the supreme command in Africa; but, whethw he did or did 
not understand what he was doing, there was evidently an end 

,• ^ the Cotnitiai 

. ' I . the same 

... f. . ■ ■ . ' . .1. . , " ■ 1 il fashion to 

nommatc htmseu as cccierol. '-t emerged 

rn these preliminary crises; this was the introduction of mutury 
men and of military power into the political rcvoJutwvi. 
Whether the coming forward of Marius would be the immediate 
prdude of tt new attempt to supersede the oligarchy by the 
tytanms, or whether it wtAifd, as vn various jimdar cases, {utr 
away without further consequence ts on isohited en<Toaeh?rfOt 
on the prerogative cf the goi-emment, could not >et be def"- 
tnined; but it could well fc* foreseen that, if these rudiments o? 
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the mountains was compelled to furnish thenceforth standing 
hostages to the Massiliots and to pay them a yearly trihutc. It 
is not improbable that about this same period the cultivation of 
the vine and olive, which flourished in this quarter after the 
model set by the Massiliots, was in the interest of the Italian 
landholders and merchants simultaneously prohibited through- 
out the territory beyond the Alps dependent on Massilia,' A 
similar character of financial speculation marks the war, which 
was w.aged by the Romans under llie consul Appius Claudius in 
r-i a against the Salassi respecting the gold mines and gold wash- 
ings of Victumulac (in the district of Vercclli and Bard and in 
the Avhole valley of the Dorea Baltca). Tlic great extent of thCvSe 
washings, which deprived the inhabitants of the country lying 
lower down of water for their fields, first gave rise to an attempt 
at mediation and then to the armed intervention of the Romans. 
The war, although the Romans began it like all the other wars 
of this period with a defeat, led at hist to the subjugation of the 
Salassi, and the cession of the gold district to the Roman 
treasury. Some forty years afterwards (too) the colony of 
Eporedia (Ivrca) was instituted on the territory thus gained, 
chiefly doubtless with a view to command the western, as 
Aquileia commanded the eastern, passage of the Alps. 

These Alpine wars first assumed a more serious character, 
when i\Iarcus Fulvius Flaccus, the faithful ally of Gains Gracchus, 
took the chief command in this quarter as consul in He 

was the first to enter on the career of Transalpine conquest. In 
the much divided Celtic nation at tliis period the canton of the 
Bituriges had lost its real hegemony and retained merely an 
lionorary presidency, and the actually leading canton in the 
region from the Pyrenees to the Rhine and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Western Ocean was that of the Arvemi; 2 so that 
the statement seems not quite an exaggeration, that it could 
bring into the field as many as 180,000 men. With them the 
Haedui (about Autun) carried on an unequal rivalry for the 
hegemony; while in north-eastern Gaul the kings of the Sues- 

» If Cicero has not allowed himself to fall into an anachronism when he 
makes Africanus say this as early as ? 5 (c/e Rep. iii. g), the view indicated 
in the text remains perhaps the only possible one. This enactment did 
not refer to Northern^ Italy and Liguria, as the cultivation of the vine by 
the Genuates in (ii. 353 . proves; and as little to the immediate 
territory of Massilia (Just, xliii. 4; _Posulon, Fr. 25, Miill.; Strabo iv. 
179). The large export of wine and oil from I taly to the region of the Rhine 
in the seventh century of the city is well known. 

* In Auvergne. Their capital, Nemctuin or Nemossus, lay nof far from 
Clermont, > , 
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.sioneS ‘(about ’Sofssons) united 'under their protectorate the 
league of the Belgitf tribes ext^ding o%*er to Britain. Greek 
'travellers of that period had much to tell of the magnificent 
state rnamtained by Luerius/king of the Ar%-emians--how, 
surrounded by his brilliant train of clansmen^ his buntsmen 
mlh their pack of hounds in leash and his band of wanclering 
’nunstrels, he travelled in a silver-mounted chariot through the 
tdvms of his kingdom, scattering the gold with a full hand 
among the multitude, and gladdening al^ve all the heart of the 
minstrel wth the glittering shoH-er. ITie descriptions of the 
open table which he kept in an enclosure of 1500 double paces 
sguarc, and to wWch evetj' one who came in the srav ssas in- 
vited, %’ividly rem' ' ' ■ - »- 

fact, the numeroi ■ ' 

extant show that 

extraordinary wealth and a COToparntis'tly high standard of 
civilisation. ‘ ' ' ‘ 

The attack of Flaccus, however, was in the first instance 
directed not agiunsc the Ar^'emi, but against the smaller tribes 
in 'the district between the Al^ and the Rhone, where the 
original Ligurian inhabitants had become mixed witli subse- 
quent arri^xils of Celtic bands, and there had arisen a Cello- 


taivmus agamst me Aiiouiugi-s, a 

clan m the ridi valley of the Isirc, whicli liad come at the 
request of the fugitive king of the Salyes, Tulomotulus, to help 
him to reconquer his land, but was defeated in the district of 
Abe. ^\'hen Uie Allobrogcs nevertheless refused to stirrmder 


the encToaenments ot ihetr itsnan nciguiwuis, luc • 

king Betuitus, son of the Luerius already mentioned, seemed 
not much inclined to enter on a dangerous war for the ‘ake of 
the loose rclaiion of clientship in which the eastern wito** 
might stand for him. Hut when the Romans showed $'gn.s « 
attacking the Allobrt:^s m their osen icrriiory. he ofirrtd hH 
mediation, the rejection of whicli was fonoweu by hit tafctcf 
the field with all bis forces tn help the AHobroges; wherei* 
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the iHaedui. embraced thciside of the Romans. , On receiving 
accounts of the. rising of the Arvemi, the Romans sent the 
consxll of -ilx) Quintus Fabius Maximus, to meet in concert with 
Ahenobarbus the impending attack. On the southern border 
of the canton of the Allobroges at the confluence of the tisdre 
with the Rhone, on the 8th Of August the battle was fought 
which decided the mastery of southern Gaul. King Betuitus, 
when 'he saw the innumerable hosts’ of the dependent 1 clans 
marching over to hjm on the, bridge of boats thrown across the 
Rhone and the Romans who had not a third of their numbers 
forming in array against them, is said to have exclaimed that 
there were not enough of the latter to satisfy the dogs of the 
Celtic army. Nevertheless Maximus, a grandson of the victor 
of Pydna, achieved a decisive victory; the bridge of boats 
broke down undet the mass of the fugitives; the greater part 
of the Arvemian army was destroyed. The Allobroges, to 
whomithe king of the Arvemi declared himself unable to render 
further assistance, and whom he advised to make their peace 
■with Maximus, submitted to the consul ; whereupon the latter, 
thenceforth called Allobrogicus, returned to Italy and left to 
Alienobarbus the no longer distant termination of the Arvemian 
war. Ahenobarbus, personally exasperated at king Betuitus 
because he had induced the Allobroges to surrender to Maximus 
and not to him, possessed himself treacherously of the person of 
the' king and sent him to Rome, where the senate, although 
disappro'ving the breach of fidelity, not only kept the betrayed 
.captive,’ but gave orders that his son, Congonnetiacus, , should 
likewise be sent to Rome. This seems to have been the reason 
why 'the Arvemian war, already almost at an end, once mote 
broke out, and a second appeal to arms took place at Vindalium 
(above Avignon) at the confluence of the Sorgue with the Rhone. 
The result 'was not different from that of the first: on, this 
occasion it was chiefly, the African elephants that scattered the 
Celtic army.. Thereupon the Arvemi submitted, to peace, and 
tranquillity! was restored in the land of the Celts.^ 

^ 'it 

^ The battle at Vindalium is placed by, the epitomator of Livy and by 
Orosius before that on the Isara; but the reverse order is supported by 
Florus and Strabo (iv. 191); and is confirmed partly by the circumstance 
that Maximus, according to the epitome of Livy and Pliny H.N., vii. 50, 
fought it when consul, partly and especially by the Capitoline Fasti, accord- 
ing to ^vhich Maximus not only triumphed befbre Ahenobarbus, but the 
former 'triumphed over the Allobro'geS and the king of the Arvemi, the 
latter only over the Arvemi. It is dear that 'the battle with the Allo- 
broges and Arvemi must have taken place earlier than that with the 
Arvemi alone. 
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Tlie result of these mniiaiy operations as the institution of 
a ne^Y Roman pro^mce betsveen the maritime Alps and the 
Pyrenees All the tnbes beti^ccn the ^Ips and the Rhone 
became dependent on the Romans and, so hr as thei did not 
pay tribute to Jlassiha, probably became nour tributaries of 
Rome In the country b^ti^een the Rhone and the P\Tcnees 
the Arvemi retained freedom and uere not bound to pay 
tribute to the Romans, but they had to cede to Rome the 
most southerly portion of their direct or indirect temton — 
the district to the south of the Cfc\ennes as far as the Mcdiicr 
ranean, and the upper course of the Garonne as far as Tolosa 
(Toulouse) As the primary object of these occupations vas 
the establishment of a land communication betueen Italy and 
Spam, arrangements s\erc made immediately thereafter for the 
construction of the road along the coast. For this purpose a 
belt of coast from the Alps to the Rhone, from i to t } of a mile 
in breadth, was handed over to tlit Massiliots, \sho already hui 
a senes of tnaniime stations along this coast, with the obliga 
tion of keeping the road m proper condition, while from the 
Rhone to the Pyrenees the Romans themselvTS laid out s 
military highway, which obtained from its onpoator Aheno* 
barbus the name of Vt<i DomUa 

As usual, the formation of new fortresses \ns comhmed with 
the construction of roads In the eastern portion the Romani 
chose the spot where Gams Scxlius defeated Oie Celts, and whm 
the pleasantness and fertility of ihc region as wtH as the 
numerous hot and cold spnngs invited them to seiilenent, a 
Roman township sprang up there — the *' baths cf bc'cimt," 
Aquae SeMiac (Aix) To the WTSt of the Rhone the Roman 
settled in Narbo, an ancient Celtic town on the navigable rivrr 
Atox ( \ude) at a small distance from the sea, which is alrctidr 
mentioned tty Ilecatacus, and which extn before its occupatK*i 
by the Romans was the nnl of Massila as n place tl stitrtr-i 
commerce, and ns sharing the trade m Rntish tin, Atjuae dw 
not obtain ci\ ic rights, but remained a standing camp , * w hermt 
Jvarbo, although m hke rnanner founded mainly ns a sfntinri 
milpost ogimst tljc Celts, became, as “Mirs* town/ n RojTua 
but^css-colony and the usual seat of the gos-ernor of tie new 
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Transalpine Celtic produce or, as it'was more frequently called^ 
the province of Narbo. 

The Gracchan party, which suggested these ^extensions of 
territory beyond the Alps, evidently wished to open up there a 
new and immeasurable field for their plans of colonisation, — a 
field which offered the same advantages as Sicily and Africa, 
and could be more easily wrested from the natives than the 
Sicilian and Libyan estates from the Italian capitalists. The 
fall of Gaius Gracchus, no doubt, gave occasion here also to 
restrictions on the acquisition of territory and still more on the 
founding of cities ; but, if the design was not carried out in its 
full extent, it was at any rate not wholly frustrated. The 
territory acquired and, still more, the foundation of Narbo — a. 
settlement on which the senate vainl}'^ endeavoured to inflict 
the fate of that at Carthage — ^remained standing as parts of an 
unfinished structure, exhorting the future successor of Gracchus- 
to continue the building. It is evident that the Roman 
mercantile class, which was able to compete Avith Massilia in the 
Gallo-Britannic traffic at Narbo alone, protected that settlement 
from the assaults of the Optimates. 

A problem similar to that in the north-west had to be dealt 
with in the north-east of Italy ; it was in like manner not wholly 
neglected, but was solved still more imperfectly than the former. 
With the foundation of Aquileia (fl^) the Istrian peninsula came 
into possession! of the Romans (ii. 183): in part of Epirus and 
the former territory of the lords of Scodra they had already ruled 
for some considerable time previously. But nowhere did their 
dominion reach into the interior; and even on the coast they 
exercised scarcely a nominal sway over the inhospitable district 
between Istria and Epirus, which, with its wild series of moun- 
' tain-caldrons broken neither by river-valleys nor b)!^ coast-plains 
and arranged like scales one above another, and with its chain 
of rocky islands stretching along the coast, separates rather than 
connects Italy and Greece. Around the town -of Delmium 
^ clustered the confederacy of the Delmatians or Dalmatians, 

• Avhose manners were rough as their mountains. While the 
^ neighbouring peoples had already attained' a high degree of 
' culture, the Dalmatians were as yet unacquainted with money, 
and divided their land, without recognising any special right of 
property in it, afresh every eight years among the members of 
the community. Brigandage and piracy were the only native 
^ trades. These tribes had in earlier times been in loose relations 
5 ' of dependence on the rulers of Scodra, and had been in con- 
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sequence chastised by the Roman expeditions agamst queen 
Teuta (iL 68) and Demetnus of Pharos (u 69), but on the 
accession of king Genthnis they had rcvxilted and had thus 
escaped the fate -which msolved southern Illjna in the fall of 
the Macedonian empire and rendered it pennanentlj dependent 
on Rome (11 283) The Romans ere glad to lea\*e the far from 
attractue region to itself But the complaints of the Roman 
Zilynans, particularly of the Daorsi, who dwelt on the Nartnta 
to the south of the Dalmatians, and of the inhabitants of the 
island of Issa (Lissa), ■whose continental stations Tragvnom 
(Trau) and Epetium (near Spalato) suffered severely from the 
natives, compiled the Roman go\’emmcnt to despatch an 
embassy to the latter, and on receiving the reply that the 
Dalmatians had neither troubled themselves hitherto about 
the Romans nor would do so in future, to send thither on onu\ 
m 7IJ under the consul Gams ilarcius Pigulus lie pcnetrvte<i 
into Dalmatia, but was again dn\en Iwck mto the Romm 
territory. It ivas not till his successor Pubhus Stipio Nasir 
took the large and strong town of Dclmium m -j 5 f» 
confederacy conformed and professed itself subject to th' 
Romans But the poor and only supcriiciaUy subdued countt) 
was not suffiacuUy important to oe erected into a dislmci 
province the Rornans contented thcm«l\TS, os Ihej Iwc 
already done in the case of the more important pos<e^5lons v 
Dpirus, with having it adrmnistcred from Italy along witl 
Cisalpine Gaul; an arrangement which was, at least « a rule 


But this very conversion of Macedonia mto a province dirteilr 
dependent on Rome gave to the relations of Rome with the 
peoples on the north-east greater importance, b} iroposirig res 

• *»«.-• > >he everywhere expo*'" 

•Jie adjacent barlarun 
afCeiwanli (||i) 
lenoncso ({jemnsuU cf 
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that day into their own hands. These Celtic hordes streaminj; 
along on both sides of the Alps had after their fashion occupietJ 
chiefly the fiat and hill country; the Alpine regions proper and 
likewise the district along the Ad^c and the Lower Po were not 
occupied by them^ and remained in^ the hands of the earlier 
...4 .w,.,,. ^ I'w-nn^fvrtamed 

■ 1 : ' ■ ■■ the 

: . « • . ■■ . . . jjif 

Tyrol, and under that o! the Euganei and Vcncti about Padua 
and Venice, so that at this last point the two great OUiC 
streams almost touched each other, and onl) a narrow belt ol 

nativ * . 1 ^ 1. n -iv...* 

from 

Jong ' ■ - 

of tb ^ ^ ^ 

forajs down from thcir mountains into the plain between the 
Alps and the Po, where they were not content with levyinR 
contributions, but conductetl thcmtelx-cs with fearful cnicU\ 
m the places which they captured, not unfrequent!) slaughteri-g 
tlie whole male population down to the infant in the cradle— 
the practical answer, it ma> be presumed, to the Roman rarru*! 
In the Alpine t-alle)? How dangerous tlicjc Raeiian inroad* 
were, appears from the fact that one of them about destmjed 
the considerable township of Comum. ‘ 

If the-ie Celtic and non Celtic inbes ha\mp their settlements 
upon and beyond the AJpme chain were olrrijv \an‘oudy inter* 
mingled, there was, as may casfl> lie conceived, a stiU more 
comprehensn e intermixture of peoples in the countries on tlie 
( Lower Danube, where there were no high mountain ranges, as 
m the more w cstem regions, to sen c as natural w alls of partition 
The original Iil>nan population, of which the modem Alltanwri 
seem to be the last pure sursisors, was throughout, at least ti 
the interior, larpclj mixed with Celtic c’cmcnis, and the Celtic 
armour and Celuc method of warfare were proliably tver)'whrr*’ 
introduced m that quarter. Next to the Taunia carre tfc 
Japjdfs, who had UiCir setUenients on the Julum Alfw in 
modern Croatia as far down as Fiume and Zeng,—a tf 3 * 
ongmally doubtless IU)Tian, but largely mixe<! witfi Celt* 
Itordering vnlh these along the coast were Uie alrearly meitKicr>* 
Dalmatians, into w hose rugged mountains the Celia do not wen 
to have perctraltd; whereas fa the tntcrior the Of hie 
to whom the trjbe of the TnhalJi which w-as fomerly 
powerful there hail succumbed, and who luul pUynl a p'mf;" 
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thfe^Pl^ti’o'f ParaHi, a Dalmatian tribe bn the'ccast^Wths 
north ’of •'the mouth’ of the Narenta; '\vh1ch vfzs incessantly 
perpetrating oulrc^w on the sea and on the opposite coast: by 
order of the Romans ’U\ey removed from the coast' and settled 
m the interior of' the modem Uenegovina, ■where they b^an to 
cultWate riife soil,' but, unused to their new calling, pined avray 
in’ that* inclement region. At' the same time an attack -was 
directed from Macedonia against the ScordUci,‘who ted, it may 
bb presumed, made Common cause with the assailed inhabitants 
of the coast. Soon afterwards (f?f) fbe consul Tuditanus in 
connection with the able Decimus Brutus, the conqueror of the 
Spanish Gallaeci, humbled the Jap>*des, and, after sustaining a 
defeat at the outset, at IcngUi carried the Roman arms into the 
heaj*t of Dalmatia as far as the river Kerka, 1*5 miles distant 
from Aquileia; the Japydes thenceforth appear a.< a nation at 
peace and on friendly terms witli Rome. But ten years bter 
(K'S) Dalmatians rose afresh, once more in concert with the 
Scordisci. UTiile the consul lucius Ditta fought against the 
latter and in doing so advanced apparently aS far as S^cstica, 
his colleague Lucius Jtetellus afterwards named Dalmaticos, the 
clde^ brother of the conqueror of Kumidia, marched against the 
Dalmatians, conquered them and passed the irinter m Salons 

. 1 ‘-t J.. . t , *, , .t. iw, »J 


easterly direction to Andetrium (near Mdch) and thence fartlicr 
into the interior, falls trilhin this period. 

The eapcdiiion of the consul of Marcus Acmillus Scauru*. 
against the Tnurisci * presented more the character of a 'var rf 
conquest, lie was the first of the Romans to cress the thua 
of the eastern Alps at their lowest elevation between Trieste ard 

Laybach, and contracted hospitable relations with the Taunja; 
which secured a not unimportant commerrial intercounc wim* 
out involving the Romans, m a formal subjugation wxuld te'C 
involved them, in the commotions of the peoples to the nofU <- 
the Alps. The attacte about the same time directed frem 
Macrd6nia towards the Danube yielded at first a very tm* 
"mOtc 'bittxnes^f tA 

surprised in the Servian mountains by the Scord.'ci. 

Ills army completely destroyed, ■while he himielf with a k* 


* Ktr to the 

ttfura TmunKt n.Y Ixicii 
it (Umutei) 
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which touched the orbit of anaent asnlisation, was a link, the 
direct and li\Tng knowledge of it had long piss^ awa> 

This homeless people of the Crnibn, which hitherto had been 
prevented from advanang to the south fay the Celts on the 
Danube, more especially by the Bou, broke trough that bamer 
m consequence of the attacks directed by the Romans against 
the Danubian Cplts, either because the latter mvoked the aid 
of their Cimbnan antagonists against the ad\ ancmg legions, or 
because the Roman attack prevented them from protecting 
as hitherto their northern frontiers Advanang through the 
temtory of the Scordisa mto the Taunscan country, they 
approached in -544 passes of the Carman Alps, to protect 
which the consul Gnaeus Rapinus Carbo took up a position on 
the heights not far from kquflcia. Here, seventy years Iicforc, 
Celtic tnbes had attempted to settle on the south of the Alps, 
but at the bidding of the Romans had evacuated without 
resistance the ground which they hcul already occupied (11 1S3) 
ciw now the dread of the Transalpine peoples at the komMi 
name showed itself powerfully The Cimbn did not attack, 
indeed, when Carbo ordered them to evacuate the tcmioty of 
the Taunsa who were m relations of hospitality with Rome— 
an order which the treaty with Uie latter by no means Ixiun I 
him to make— they complied and followed the guides whom 
Carbo had assigned to them to escort them over the frontier 
But thoc guides were m fact instructed to lure the Ombn into 
an ambush, where the consul awaited them AccordmgH an 
engagement took place not far from Korcia m the motlem 
Cannthia, m which the lietraycd gamed the victory over the 
betraver and inflicted on him considenblc loss, a storm, which 
sepnted tlie combatants, alone prevented the complete anni 
hiiation of the Roman armv Tlie Cimbn might have inmcdi 
ateJy directed their attack towards Italy , lhe\ pxrfcrtcd to 
tum to the westward Jty treaty with the JlehTtn and t’lc 
Sequani rather than by force of arms thev made their way I’ 
the left bank of the Rhine and over the lura, and there sc'ne 
j cars after the defeat of Carlio once more threatened the Rorcan 
temtory bv iheir immednle vicinitv 

a Mew to ftj>rr the frontier of the Khi-e and 
mcdiaiciv threatened temtoty of the Mlobrogre,# Rivnai 
under Marcus Junms Stlanus appejued m n Southern Ca 1 
The timbn renues*etl that lam! might be assigned to the*^ 
where il cv migni peacefolK se*t!e— a teques’ which certanV 
cou’d rot be granted The wwul irittad of rrpfvrg attaelr- 
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them; he was ultorly defeated and the Roman camp wn< taken. 
'Hu' new levies whicli wore occasioned In* this misforUme were 
already attended with so much diftirully, that the .senate 
proenred the alwlition of the l.uvs — probably pron'odinfj from 
Cains Gracchus — which limited the obliy.ation to military service 
in point of time (p. 104). But the Cirnbri. inste.ad of following 
up their victor}' over the Romans, sent to the .senate at Rome 
to repeal their request for the assignment of land, and mean- 
while employed Uicmsclves, apparently, in the subjuga.tion of 
the surrounding Celtic cantons. 

Thus the Roman province and the new Roman army were 
left for the moment undistvirbed by the Gennans; hut a new 
enemy arose in Gaul itself. The Ilelvctii, wlio had .suffered 
much in the constant conflicts with their north-e.astcrn neigh- 
bours, felt themselves stimulated by the example of the Cirnbri 
to seek in their Uim for more quiet and fertile scttlcment.s in 
western Gaul, and had perhaps, even when the Cimbrian host.s 
marched through their land, formed an alliance with them for 
that purpose. Now under the leadership of Divico the forces 
of the Tougeni (position unknown) and of the 'I’igorini (on the 
lake of Jilurtcn) cros.sed the Jura/ and reached the territory of 
the Nitiobroges (about Agen on the Garonne). The Roman 
.nnny under the consul Lucius Cassius Longinus, which they here 
encountered, allowed itself to he decoyed by the Ilelvctii into 
an ambush, in' which the general him.self .and his legale, the 
consular Gaius Piso, along with the greater portion of the 
soldiers met their death; Gaius Popillius, the interim com- 
mander-in-chief of the force which had escaped to the camp, 
was allowed to withdraw under the yoke on condition of sur- 
rendering half the property which the troops curried with them 
iind furnishing hostages (vot)* So perilous w.as the slate of 
things for the Romans, that one of the most important towns 
in their oato province, Tolosa, rose against them and placed the 
Roman garrison in chains. 

But, as the Cimbrians continued to employ themselves else- 
where, and the Helvetii did not further molest for the moment 
the Roman province, the new Roman commander-in-chief, 
Quintus Servilius Caepio, had full time to recover possession of 

^ The usual hypothesis, that the Tougeni and Tigorini had advanced at 
the same time with the Cirnbri into Gaul, cannot be supported by Strabo 
(vii. 293), and is little in harmony with the separate part acted by the 
Helvetii. Our traditional accounts of this w.ir are, besides, so fragmentary 
that, just as in the case of the Samnitc wars, a connected historied narra- 
tion can only lay claim to approximate accuracy. 
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the town of ToJosa b> trcacher> and lo emptj at leisure the 
immense treasures nccumulated m the old and famous sanctuarj 
of the Celtic \poUo It wasn desirable pam for the cmlximssed 
exchequer, but unfortunatclj the gold and sihxr aTsscls on the 
Siay from Tolosa to Massilia were taken from the wak cicort 
by a band of robbers, and totan> disappeared the consul 
himself and his staff were, it was alleged, the instigators of 
the onset (fj,*) Meanwhile thc> conhned themselves to the 
strictest defensisc as regarded the chief encm>, and guarded 
the Roman province with three strong armies, till it should 
please the Cimbnans to repeat their attack 
The> came in * under their king Boionx, on this occasion 
seriously meditating an inroad into Iial> Tlics were oppased 
on the right bank of tfie Rhone b\ the proconsul Cacpio, on the 
left by the consul Gnaeus Mallms Maximus and b% his legate, 
the consular Marcus Aurelius Scautus, under him at tlie head of 
n detached corps Tbc first onset fell on the latter, he was 
totally defeated and lirought m person as a pn<oncr to the 
enemy’s head-quarters where the CimhrDn king mdignnnt at 
the proud warning gvNcn to him b\ the cipine Roman not to 
senture with his arms into ItaK, put him to death Maximus 
thereupon ordered his colleague to bring hw arms ONtr the 
Rhone the httcr comply mg with reluctance it length appeared 
It Arausio (Onnge) on the left hank of the nirr, where the 
whole Romm force now stood confronting the Dmhnan arm\, 
and IS alleged to haw midc such ici impression its c«n-»idcr 
able numbers that the Cimbnans began to negotiate But lb** 
two leaders hsed m the most sThement discord Matimti*, an 
obscure and incipbk man, was ns consul the legal superior rf 
lus proudtf and lietter U»m, but not littter quihfird, pnwon- 
sular collrague Caepio, but the latter refused to ncci p' a 
common cump and to dnise operations in nmeert with hmi. 
and still, as formerlj, maintaimd his independent command 
In >*am deputies from the Roman senate eniJeas'ourtd to effect 
n reconciliation, 11 personal conference lietwern the generib 
on which the oflWcrs insisted onlv widenrtl the iKcarh Ule-n 
Caepio saw Maximus negotutmg with the enixns of trm 
Imam, he fancied that the latter wi\hed to gam the sole rrrd i 
of tJicir subjugation and threw himself with bf* po'tion of tfr 
army alone in all fa«te <*1 the enens Ife ullirlv an*'3 »• 
Iitrtl, w tlat even hii cinp fell ntn ilsc I inds ♦( tV eemy 
(6 Oct \t\), and hi* (le*tnietK.n was fo» wrtl bj il- r^. Ha 
cc»'np''*’c defeat of If *• s wd Roman sms It is as erted tf 
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80,000 Roman soldiers and half as many of the immense and 
helpless body of camp-followers perished, and that only ten men 
escaped: this much is certain, that only a few out of the two 
armies succeeded in escaping, for the Romans had fought with 
the river in their rear. It was a calamity which materially and 
morally far surpassed the day of Cannae. The defeats of Carbo, 
of Silanus, and of Longinus had passed without producing any 
permanent impression on the Italians. They were accustomed 
to open every war Avith disasters; the invincibleness of the 
Roman arms Avas so firmly established, that it seemed super- 
fluous to attend to the pretty numerous exceptions. But the 
battle of Arausio, the alarming proximity of the victorious 
Cimbrian army to the undefended passes of the Alps, the insur- 
rections breaking out afresh and with increased force both in 
the Roman territory beyond the Alps and among the Lusi- 
, tanians, the defenceless condition of Italy, produced a sudden 
and fearful awakening from these dreams. Men recalled the 
never Avholly forgotten Celtic inroads of the fourth century, the 
day on the Allia and the burning of Rome: Avith the double 
force at once of the oldest remembrance and of the freshest 
alarm the terror of the Gauls came upon Italy; through all the 
West people seemed to be aware that the Roman empire was 
beginning to totter. As after the battle of Cannae, the period 
of mourning was shortened by decree of the senate.’^ The new 
enlistments brought out the most painful scarcity of men. All 
Italians capable of bearing arms had to SAvear that they would 
not leave Italy; the captains of the vessels lying in the Italian 
ports were instructed not to take on board any man fit for 
service. It is impossible to tell what might have happened, 
had the Cimbrians immediately after their double victory 
adA'anced through the gates of the Alps into Italy, But they 
first overran the territory of the ArA^erni, AA'ho laboured to 
defend themselves in their fortresses against the enemy; and 
soon, AA^eary of sieges, set out from thence, not to Italy, but 
AvestAvard to the Pyrenees. 

If the torpid organism of the Roman polity could still be 
brought to recover of itself its healthy action, that recovery 
could not but take place noAv, AA'hen, by one of the marvellous 
chances in which the history of Rome is so rich, the danger was 
sufficiently imminent to rouse all the energy and all the patriotism 
of the burgesses, and yet did not burst upon them so suddenly 
as to leave no space for the development of their resources. But 

* To this, beyond doubt, the fragment of Diodorus [Vai. p. 122) relates. 
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the \*ery same phenomena, %hidi had occurred four } cars pre* 
viously after the African ^fcats, presented themseh-cs afttsfi 
In fact the African and Gallic disasters were e<iscntiall> of Uic 
same kind It may be that pnmanl) the blame of the former 
fell more on the oligarch) as a whole, that of the latter more on 
mduidual magistrates, but public opinion jiistU recognised in 
both, above all things, the bankruptcy of t}jc goi emmeni, which 
m Its progressive dtaclopmcnt impcnlled first the Iionour 
and nov. the very existence of the state Teople just as little 
decened themseh’es then as now regarding the true scat of the 
evil, but as httle now as * ~ 

to apply the remedy at tf 
the sjstem was to blame, 

*r^ fhfw method of calling mdmduais lu auou . 

* ♦*'e heads of the 

• limit) of -fi; 

' •* 'urc lasimctitc 

• re ngninst the 

oligarch) except the ' • jwrent m their 

“* — . ♦« attempt bj ofTiccrs of note to tie 


It was against t^iuuuys wv|> ./ •* 

1 •— »«>/< find lusth , m so far as he had p'lmaril) occisioncd 
. atvart from 

' tig 

the folosan boot) , mil wit jui> ■ fd 

acaiost him was essentially augmented b) the fact, that f i«(l 
to wrest the ofnee of jur>mrn 
• 1 } IS account Iht old venmb’'’ 

principle, Hull Uw s- • of the magistracy simUd 
respected c\en inthc person of its worst occupant, wasMiLited, 
and, wh3e the censure due to the author of the ralamitrus day 
of Cannae had been silent!) repressed within the I rrait, th** 
author of the defeat of Arausio avas b) deerre of the peopV 
unconstitutionally deprived of his preconsubhip/ a \d— wl at 
list! not occurred since the erwo n which tie monarcH la 
perished— Ills propert) was oonfocatfd t) the state 
Not Jong afterwards he was Ij> a second d cree of lit** f 
expelled fron the senate (jij) Hut thii rrst not cnei-?h, 
more Mctims were dreircd, and above all Oepios l-Vil. A 
numlv'f of tribunrs of the people fasimral'' to t!>e 
with I ueiu* Appuleui 5atunf»ri.> an 1 Gjkis *'< rhim-s at t '’rf 
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head, proposed in ^'^l- to appoint an extraordinary judicial 
commission in reference to the embezzlement and treason per- 
petrated in Gaul; in spite of the practical abolition of imprison- 
ment previous to trial and of the punishment of death for 
political offences, Caepio was arrested and the intention of 
pronouncing and executing in his case sentence of death was 
openly expressed. The government party attempted to get rid 
of the proposal by tribunician intervention; but the interced- 
ing tribunes were violently driven from the assembly, and in the 
furious tumult the first men of the senate were assailed with 
stones. The investigation could not be prevented, and the war 
of prosecutions pursued its course in ^ 0 a" it had done six years 
before; Caepio himself, his colleague in the supreme command 
Gnacus llallius Maximus, and numerous other men of note were 
condemned: a tribune of the people, who was a friend of Caepio, 
with difficulty succeeded by the sacrifice of his own civil existence 
in saving at least the life of the chief person accused.^ 


’ The depo-ition from office of Ihc procon'inl C.ncpio, with which was 
oomhined tlic confisc-ilioii of his properly fLiv. Ef>. 67), was probably 
pronounced by the assembly of the people immediately after the battle 
of Arausio (6th October, That some time elapsed between that act 

and his proper downfall, is clearly shown by the proposal made in Jf;”, 
and aimed at Caepio, tbal deposition from office should involve the lor- 
f>-iturc of a spat in the senate (Asconius in Cornel, p. 7S). 'I'lie frapments 
of Liciniamis (p. xo; Cn. Manitius ob candetn ceimnm quart ei Cepin /,. 
Stiturnini ror.otionr e civitair cst cito J?) eiVr.'iir; wliich throws Jiphl on the 
.dlufton in Cic. de Or, ii. cR, 125) now informs nr that a law proposed by 
l.uriiis .<\ppulf'ius Snturniinis brought .about this catastrophe. This is 
('videnlly no other th.an the Appuleian law as to tlie ir.intila vtaieslai of the, 
Konum state (Cic. de Or. ii. rs, 107; 49. cox), i.e., the proposal of .Satur- 
iiirius for the appointment of au extraordinary commirsion to investigate 
the tretwoas that had t.aUen place dtirinp the Cimbrinn troubk-s. The 
rommission of inquit“>' as to tlic pold of Tolosa (Cie. dr K.D. iii. 30, 
arive out of the .^ppuleian l.aw, in the very s.'<me way as the special courts 
of inquiry—furllif r mentioned in that pas'-ape— as to a scandalous bribery 
<'f judpf-s out of tbo Miirian law of vo* *0 Ihc occurrences with the 
Vestals out of t!'.*' IVdueaeau laxv of -J-ji, and .as to the Jupurthine w.ar 
out of thf ^^an■!il^an lave of 3 ■} r,- A comparis-on of these cases ako shows 
th.at in such sji.'cial C'-'mmis' tons — difJerenl in this respect from the ordinary 
.'nc',— even puni-htuents atieclinn life and limb miplit be .and were inflicted". 
The f.ict that rl'evhcre tfje tiilnine of the people, G.aius Norbanus, is 
oame^S .as the pt.- u ‘■'.ho s"* .ipe'.np the prcccedmps apainst Caepio .and 
.ts .itierw.crds l.rc'.jf:ht to tr:.'d for doinp so (Cic. de Or. it. 40 167; .*8 
10; 40 , 200: Or. 30, xi'S, rf .ltd k not incousisfr-nt with the view' 
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Of more importance than this measure of rc\cnge is-as the 
question how the dangerous war beyond the Alps was to be 
further earned on, and first of aH to whom the supreme com- 
mand m It was to be committed With an unprtjudicciJ treat- 
ment of the matter it iras not difficult to make a fitting choice 
Rome was no doubt, in compan>on with earlier times, not nch 
m military notabilities, yet Qumtus Maximus hid commanded 
vrith distinction m Gaul. Marcus Acmilms Scaurus and Mamw 
Mmucius in the regions of the Danube, Quintus MetcUus, Ihiblms 
Rutilius Rufus, Gams Manus m Africa, and the object proposed 
was not to defeat a Pyrrhus or a Hannilul, but agim to make 
good the often tned supenoriu of Roman arms and Roman 
lictics in opposition to the barbariins of the north— an obicct 
which required no hero, but merch a stem and able soldier. 
Hut it was precisely a time when nothing was so difficult as the 
unprejudiced settlement of a question of admimstraiion The 
government was, as it could not but be and as the Jugurthine 
wur had alreadv shown, so uttcrU bankrupt m public opinion, 
that Its ablest generals liad to rttire m the full career of v ictory , 
whenever It occurred to an officer of mark lovildv them before 
the people and to get himself as the candidate of the oiipCHiUon 
appointed to the head of afTatrs It was no wonder tfut whtt 
look plaie after the victories of Meiellus was repelled on a 

consul, eimwqijrnlli fn V5* spoke m ta%ouro( Cirpo <Clc Utmf 41 
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•-particularly the construction of a canal of the Rhone, after- 
wards handed oVer to the Massiliots, for facilitating the transit 
of the supplies sent from italv to the army He mamtam^ a 
stnctly defensive attitude, and did not cross the bounds of the 
Roman province 

At length, apparently m the course of the wave of the 
Cimbn, after ha^’lng broken itself uf Spam on the brave resist 
ance of the native tnbes and espeaally of the Celtibenans, 
flowed back again ov er the Pyrenees and thence, as it appears, 
passed along ^e shore of the Atlantic Ocean, where everything 
from the Pyrenees to the Seme submitted to the temble mvaders 
There, on the confines of the brave confederaty of the Belgae, 
they first encountered serious resistance, but there also, whie 
they were m the territory of the Vellocassi (near Rouen), con- 
siderable reinforcements reached them Not only three cantons 
of the Heh'etu, including the Tigoniu and Tougent who had 
formerly fought against the Romans at the Garonne, associated 
themselves, apparently about this penod, with the Ombn, but 
these were also joined by the kindred Teutones under their kmg 
Teutobod, who had been driven by events which tradition has 
not recorded from their home on the Baltic sea to appear now 
on the Seme ^ But even the united hordes were unable to over 
come the brave resistance of the Belgae The leaders accord 
ingly resolved, now that their numbers were thus swelled to 
enter in. all earnest on the expedition to Italy which they had 
several times contemplated In order not to encumber them- 
selves with the spoil which thej had heretofore collected, they 
left It behind under the protection of a division of 6000 men, 
which after many w andenngs subsequently gave nse to the tnbe 
of the Aduatuci on the Sambre But, whether from the diffi- 
culty of finding supplies on the Alpme routes or front other 
reasons, the mass again broke up into two hosts, one of which, 
composed of the Cimbn and Tigonm, was to recross the Rhine 
and to invade Italy through the passes of the eastern Alps 
already reconnoitred in and other, composed of the 
newly arrived Teutones, the Tougem, and the Arabrones — the 


^ The V lew here presented rests id the mam on the comparatively trust 
worthy account m the Epitome of livy (where we should read revnsi »» 
GaJham irt Veil^aS3is st T/utoHts conttMxerunl) and m Obseq^ns to 
the disregarf of authorities of lesser w^ght, which roake the Teutones 
a fhA Cunbn at an eailitf date some of them as 
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flower of the Cimbrian host already tried in the battle of Arausio 
— ^\vas to invade Italy through Roman Gaul and the western 
passes. It w’os this second division, which in the summer of -i vl 
once more crossed the Rhone without hindrance, and on its left 
bank resumed, after a pause of nearly three years, the struggle 
•with the Romans. JIarius awaited tliem in a well chosen and 
well provisioned camp at the confluence of the Isere with the 
Rlione, in which position he intercepted the passage of the 
barbarians by either of the only two militar}' routes to Italy 
. then practicable, that over tlie Little St. Bernard, and tliat along 
the coast. The Teutones attacked the camp which obstructed 
their passage; for three consecutive days tlie barbarians assailed 
the Roman entrenchments, but their wild courage was thwarted 
by tlie superiority of the Romans in fortress-warfare and by the 
prudence of the general. After severe loss the bold associates 
resolved to give up the assault, and to march onward to Italy 
past the camp. For six successive days they continued to 
. defile — a proof of the cumbrousness of their baggage still more 
than of the immensity of their numbers. The general permitted 
the march to proceed without attacking them. We can easily 
understand why he did not allow' himself to be led astray by the 
insulting inquiries of the enemy whether the Romans had no 
commissions for their waves at home; but the fact, that he did 
not take advantag^' of this rash defiling of the barbarian columns 
in front of the concentrated Roman troops for the purpose of 
attack, show's how little he trusted his unpractised soldiers. 

WTien the march was over, he broke up his encampment and 
followed in the steps of the enemy, preserving rigorous - order 
and carefully entrenching himself night after night. The 
Teutones, who were striving to gain the coast road, marching 
down the banks of the Rhone reached the district of Aquae 
f Sextiae, followed by the Romans. The light Ligurian troops 
of the Romans, as they w'ere drawing water, here came into 
collision with the Celtic rear-guard, tlie Ambrones ; the conflict 
soon became general; after a hot struggle the Romans con- 
quered and pursued the retreating enemy up to their waggon- 
stronghold. This first successful collision elevated the spirits 
of the general as w'ell as of the .soldiers; on the third day after 
it Marius drew up his array for a decisive battle on the hill, the 
summit of which bore the Roman camp. The Teutones, long 
impatient to measure themselves against their antagonists, im- 
mediately rushed up the hill and began the conflict. Tt was 
severe and protracted : up to midday the Germ&us stood like ^ 
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*~paTticularI> the construction of a canal of the Rhone, after* 
■wards handed over to the Massihots, for facihtating the transit 
of the supplies sent from Italy to the army He maintained a 
strictly defensive attitude, and did not cross the bounds of the 
Roman province 
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flow cd back again over the Pyrenees and thence, as it appears, 
passed along 5 ie shore of the Atlantic Ocean, irhere everythmg 
from the Pyrenees to the Seme submitted to the temble invaders 
There, on the confines of the brave confederacy of the Belgae, 
they first encountered senous resistance , but there also, while 
they tverc in the icmtory of the V^ocassi (near Rouen), con 
siderable reinforcements reached them Not only three cantons 
of the Helvetu, including the Tigonm and Tougeni who had 
formerly fought against the Romans at the Garonne, assoaated 
themselves, apparently about this penod, with the Ombn, but 
these were also joined by the kmdeed Tcutones under their kmg 
Teutobod, who had been driven by events which tradition has 
not recorded from their home on the Baltic sea to appear now 
on the Seme * But ev en the united hordes were unable to over- 
come the brave resistance of the Belgae The leaders accord- 
ingly resolved, now that their numbers were thus swelled, to 
enter m all earnest on the expedition to Italy whidi they had 
several times contemplated In order not to encumber them- 
selves with the spoil which the> had heretofore collected, they 
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flower of the Cimbrian host already tried in the battle of Arausio 
— ^was to invade Italy through Roman Gaul and the western 
passes. It was this second division, which in the summer of -tul- 
once more crossed the Rhone without hindrance, and on its left 
bank resumed, after a pause of nearly three years, the struggle 
with the Romans. Marius awaited them in a well chosen and 
well provisioned camp at the confluence of the Is^re with the 
Rhone, in which . position he intercepted the passage of the 
' barbarians by either of the only two military routes to Italy 
. then practicable, that over the Little St. Bernard, and that along 
the coast. >The Teutones attacked the camp which obstructed 
their passage; for three consecutive days the barbarians assailed 
the Roman entrenchments, but their wild courage was thwarted 
by the superiority of the Romans in fortress-warfare and by the 
prudence of the general. After severe loss the bold associates 
resolved to give up the assault, and to march onward to Italy 
past the camp. Fot six successive days they continued! to 
. defile — a proof of the cumbrousness of their baggage still more 
than of the immensity of their numbers. The general permitted 
the march to proceed without attacking them. We can easily 
understand why he did not allow himself to be led astray by the 
insulting inquiries of the enemy whether the Romans had no 
commissions for their wives at home; but the fact, that he did 
not take advantage bf this rash defiling of the barbarian columns 
in front of the concentrated Roman troops for the purpose of 
attack, shows how little he trusted his unpractised soldiers. 

When the march was over, he broke up his encampment and 
followed in the steps of the enemy, preserving rigorous • order 
and carefully entrenching himself night after night. The 
Teutones, who were striving to gain the coast road, marching 
down the banks of the Rhone reached the district of Aquae 
f Sextiae, followed by the Romans. The light Ligurian troops 
of the Romans, as they were drawing water, here came into 
collision with the Celtic rear-guard, the Ambrones; the conflict 
soon became general; after a hot struggle the Romans con- 
quered and pursued the retreating enemy up to their waggon- 
stronghold. . This first successful collision elevated the spirits 
of the general as well as of the soldiers; on the third day after 
it Marius drew up his array for a decisive battle on the hill, the 
summit of which bore the Roman camp. The Teutones, long 
impatient to measure themselves against their antagonists, im- 
mediately rushed up the hill and began the conflict. Tt was 
severe and protracted: up to midday the Getmaqs stood like 9, 
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but the umvonted heat of the Provencal son rehxec 
their energies, and a false alarm m their rear, v-here a band o 
Roman camp bo>s ran forth from a t\ coded ambuscade ^\itf 
loud shouts, fuHj decided the breaking up of the tva%ennj 
ranks The ahole horde aas scattered, and, as was to be 
expected m a foreign land, either put to death or taken prisoners 
Among the captnes was king Teutobod, among the lolled a 
multitude of omen, who, not unacquainted w ith the treatment 
which a\\aited them as slaves, had caused themseUes to be 
slam m desperate resistance at their waggons, or had put them- 
selves to death m capti\ ity, after having ^ ainly requested to be 
dedicated to the sert ice of the gods and of the sacred \ irgins of 
Vesta (summer of "f-j) 

Thus Gaul was deli'v ered from the Gennans , and it was time, 
for their brothers m arms were alread> on the south side of the 
Mps In alliance wth the Helvetii, the Cimbn had without 
difficulty passed from the Seme to the region of the sources of 
the Rhine, had crossed the <^am of the Alps by the Brenner pass, 
and had descended thence through the \a]le>s of the Eisach and 
Adige into the Italian plain Here the consul Qumtus Lutatms 
Catulus was to guard the passes, but not fully acquamted with 
the country and afraid of ha\nng his flank turned, he had not 
ventured to advance into the Alps, but had posted himself below 
Trent on the left bank of the Adige, and nad secured m any 
event hi'* retreat to the right bank b> the construction of a bridge 
When the Ombrians, however, pushed for>%ard in dense masses 
from the mountains, a panic seized the Roman arm>, and 
legionanes and horsemen tan off, the latter straight for the 
capital, the former to the nearest height which seemed to afford 
security Vith great difficult) Catulus brought at least the 
greater portion of his armv by a stratagem back to the rn er and 
over the bndge, before the enemy, who commanded the upper ' 
course of the Adige and were alteadj floatmg down trees and 
beams against the bridge succeeded m destroj mg it and therebv 
cuttmg off the retreat of the annj But the general had to 
Iea\e behind a legion on the other bank and the cowardly 
tribune who led it w as already disposed to capitulate, when the 
centurion Gnaeus Petrems of Atina struck him down and ait 
his waj through the midst of the enem\ to the main armj on 
the right bank of the Adige Thus the arm) , and m some degree 
eten the honour of their arms, was saved , but the consequences 
of the neglect to occup) the passes and of the toO hast) retreat 
were yet verj senousl) felt Catulus was obliged to withdraw 
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to the right bank of the Po and to leave the whole plain between 
the Po and the Alps ’in the power of the Cimbri, so that com- 
munication was maintained with Aquileia only by sea. This 
took place in the summer of about the same time when the 
decisive battle between the Teutoncs and the Romans occurred 
at Aquae Sextiae. Had the Cimbri continued their attack 
without interruptionj Rome might have been greatly embar- 
rassed ; but on this occasion also they remained faithful to their 
custom of resting in winter, and all the more, because the 
rich country, the unwonted quarters under the shelter of a roof, 
the Avami baths, and the new and abundant supplies for eating 
and drinking invited them to make themselves comfortable for 
the moment. Thereby the Romans gained time to encounter 
them with united forces in Italy. It was no season to resume — 
as the democratic general would perhaps btherwise have done — 
the interrupted scheme of conquest in Gaul, which Gaius Grac- 
chus had probably projected. From the battle-field of Aix the 
victorious army was conducted to the Po; and after a brief stay 
in the capital, where Harius refused the triumph offered to him 
until he had utterly subdued the barbarians, he arrived in person 
at the united armies. In the spring of 4^4 s^gain crossed 
the Po, 50,000 strong, under the consul Marius and the proconsul 
Catulus, and marched against the Cimbri, who on their part 
seem to have marched up the river Avith a view to cross the 
mighty stream at its source. ’ c 

The two armies met beloAv V'crcellae not far from the conflu- 
ence of the Sesia Avith the Po,^ just at the spot Avhere Hannibal 
had fouglit his first battle on Italian soil. The Cimbri desired 
battle, and according to their custom sent to the Romans to 
settle the time and place for it; Marius gratified them and named 
the next day — it Avas the 30th July, -yg-i — and the Raudine plain, 
a Avide lev^l space, Avhich the superior Roman cavalry found 
advantageous for their movements. Here they fell upon the 
enemy expecting them and yet taken by surprise; for in the 
dense morning mist the Celtic cavalry found itself in hand-to- 
hand conflict Avith the stronger caAmlry of the Romans before it 

' It is injudicious to deviate from the traditional account and to transfer 
the field of battle to Verona: in so doing the fact is overlooked that a 
whole winter and various movements of troops intervened between the 
conflicts on the Adige and the decisive engagement, and , that' Catulus, 
according to express statement (Plut. Mar. 24), had retreated to the right 
bank of the Po. The 1 statements thatfthc Cimbri were defeated on the 
Po (Hier. Chron.), and that they were defeated where Stilicho afterwards 
defeated the Getae,f.e.,at Cherasco on theTanaro, although both inaccurate, 
point at least to^Vercellae much rather than 'to Verona. ' ’ 1 
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anticipated attack, and was thereby thro^vn back upon the 
infantry which was just making its dispositions for batUe A 
complete victor> was gamed with slight loss, and the Gmbn 
were annihilated Tliose might be deemed fortunate who met 
death m the battle, as most did, mcludmg the brave king Boionx, 
more fortunate at least than those who afterwards m despair 
laid hands on themselves, or were obliged to seek in the slave 
market of Rome the master who might retaliate on the mdi- 
Nadual Northman for the audacity of having coveted the 
beauteous south before it was time The Tigonm, who had 
remained behind m the passes of the Alps with the view of sub- 
sequently follow mg the Ombn, ran off on the news of the defeat 
to their native land The human avalandie, which for thirteen 
5 ears had alarmed the nations from the Danube to the Ebro, 
from the Seme to the Po, rested beneath the sod or toiled under 
the yoke of sla\erj , the forlorn hope of the German migrations 
had perfonned its duty, the homeless people of the Cimbn and 
their comrades were no more 

The polit ’ of Rome continued their pitiful quarrels 


over theca '■ * great 
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open " ^his 
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their duty The rivalry oi me 


political antagonists, but were also set at variance m a military 
of \iew b> the so different results of the two campaigns of 
J after the battle m the 
justice assert that the 
d decided the victory, 
and that his troops nau utpi.u.w« j-one standards, while 
those of Harms had brought m only tivo, his soldiers led ei'en 
the deputies of the town of Parma through the heaps of the dead 
to show to them that Marius had slam his thousand, but Catulus 
his ten thousand Nevertheless Manus was regarded as the real 
I r— lustlv, not merely because b} 

, Uie 

, umf 

doubt 141 ^ 

second victory at Vercellae asm fact renueieu v y by 

the first victory at Aquae Sextiae But at that penod it was 
considerations of political partisanship rather than of mihtarj 
merit which attached the glory of havmg saved Rome from the 
Cimbn and Teutones entirely to the name of Manus Catulus 
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was a polished and clever man, so graceful a speaker that his 
euphonious language sounded almost like eloquence, a tolerable 
writer of memoirs and occasional poems, and an excellent con- 
noisseur and critic of artj but he was anything but a man of 
the people, and his victory was a victory of the aristocracy. The 
battles of the rough farmer on the other hand, who had been 
raised to honour by the common people and had led the common 
people to victory, were not merely defeats of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, but also defeats of the government; there were 
associated with them hopes far different from that of being able 
once more to carry on mercantile transactions on the one side 
of the Alps or to cultivate the fields without molestation on the 
other. Twenty years had elapsed since the bloody corpse of 
Gains Gracchus had been flung into the Tiber; for twenty years 
the government of the restored oligarchy had been endured and 
cursed; still there had risen no avenger for Gracchus, no second 
master to prosecute the building which he had begun. There 
were many who hated and hoped, many of the worst and many 
of the best citizens of the state : was the man, who knew how to 
accomplish this vengeance and these wishes, found at last in the 
son of the day-labourer of Arpinum ? Were they really on the 
threshold of the so-much dreaded and so-much desired second 
revolution? 

1 



CHAPTER Vr 


THE ATTEMPT OF MARIUS AT REVOLUTIOV AND THE 
ATTEMPT OF DRUSUS AT REFORM 

Gaius JIarius, the son of a poor day-labourer^ N\as bom 
at the village of (^reatae then belonging to Arpmum, which 
after\N ards obtained municipal rights as Cereatae Jlananae and 
stiH at the present day bears the name of “ Manus’ home ” 
(Casamare) He was reared at the plough, in circumstances so 
humble that the% seemed to predude him from access even to 
the magistracies of Arpmum, he learned early — what he prac- 
tised afterwards even Nshen agcneral— to bear hunger and thirst, 
the heat of summer and the coW of winter, and to sleep on the 
hard ground As soon as his age allowed him, he had entered 
the arm) and in the severe school of the Spanish wars had rapidly 
raised himself to the position of an officer In Scipio's Numan- 
tine war he, at that tune twenty three years of age, attracted 
the notice of the stem general by the neatness with which he 
kept his horse and his accoutrements, as well as by his hraien 
m combat and his propriety of demeanour m camp He had 
I returned home with honourable scars and warlike distinctions, 
and with the ardent wish to make himself a name m the career 
on which ' - *t- _ 

a man of < 
offices, ul 
wealth an 

both by fortunate commercial speculations and by his union 
with a maiden of the ancient patncian gens of the Julii So by 
dint of great efforts and after vanous rejections he succeeded, 
in m attaining the praetorship, m which he found oppor- 
tunity of displaying afresh his military ability as governor of 
Further Spam Hon he thereafter m spite of the anstocracj 
received the consulship in -tbI and, as proconsul (-tBffj 
terminated the African war, andhow,calledaftertheca!amitous 
dav of Arausio to the superintendence of the war against the 
Germans, he had his consulship renewed for four successive 
years from t&t-tbt thing uneitampled m the annals of tiie 
republic) and vanquished and annihilated the Cimbnans in 
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Cisalpine, and the Tcutones in Transalpine, Gaul — has been 
already related. In his military position he had shown himself 
a brave and upright man, who administered justice impartially, 
disposed of the spoil with rare honesty and disinterestedness, 
and was thoroughly incorruptible; a skilful organiser, who had 
brought the somewhat rusty machinery of the Roman militarj' 
system once more into a state of efficiency; an able general, who 
kept the soldier under discipline and withal in good humour 
and at the same time won his affections in comrade-like inter- 
course, but looked the enemy boldly in the face and joined issue 
w'ith him at the proper time. He was not, as far as we can judge, 
a man of eminent militarj’ capacity; but the very respectable 
qualities which he possessed were quite sufficient under the 
existing circumstances to procure for him such a reputation, and 
by virtue of it he had taken his place in a fashion of unparal- 
leled honour among the consulars and the triumphators. But 
he was none the better fitted on that account for the brilliant 
circle. His voice remained harsh and loud, and liis look wild, as 
if he still saw before him Libyans or Cimbrians, and not well- 
bred and refined colleagues. That he was superstitious like a 
genuine soldier of fortune; that he was induced to become a 
candidate for his first consulship, not by the impulse of his 
talents, but primarily by the utterances of an Etruscan haruspex; 
and that in the campaign with the Teutones a Syrian prophetess 
Martha lent the aid of her oracles to the council of war, — these 
things were not, in the strict sense, unaristocratic: in such 
matters, then as at all times, the highest and lowest strata of 
society met. But the want of political culture was unpardonable ; 
it was creditable, no doubt, that he had the skill to defeat the 
barbarians, but what was to be thought of a consul who was so 
ignorant of the rules of etiquette as to appear in triumphal 
costume in the senate! In other respects too the plebeian 
character clung to him. He was not merely — according to 
aristocratic phraseology — a poor, man, but, what was worse, 
frugal and a declared enemy of all bribery and corruption. 
After the manner of soldiers he. was not nice, but was fond of 
his cups, especially in his later years; he knew not the art of 
giving feasts, and kept a bad cook. It was likewise awkward 
that the consular understood . nothing but Latin and had to 
decline conversing in Greek;, that he felt the Greek plays weari- 
some might pass — ^he was probably not, the only one who did so 
— ^but to confess his feeling of weariness was naive. . Thus he 
remained throughout life a countryman cast adrift among aristo- 
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crats, and annoyed by the keenly felt sarcasms and still more 
keenly felt sympathy of his colleagues, ^vHch he had not the 
self-command to despise as he despised ^emselves. 

Marius stood aloof from parties not much less than from 
society. The measures winch he carried in his tribunate of the 
people (xi§) — a better control over the delivery of the voting- 
tablets with a view to do away with the scandalous frauds that 
were therein practised, and the prevention of extravagant pro- 
posals for largesses to the people (p. 126}— do not bear the stamp 
of a party, least of all that of the democratic, but merely shou 
that he hated what was unjust and irrational; and how could a 
man Hke this, a farmer by birth and a soldier by inclination, 
have been from the first a revolutionist? The hostile attacks 
of the aristocracy had no doubt driven him subsequently into 
the camp of the opponents of the government; and there he 
speedily found himself elevated in the first instance to be general 
of the opposition and destined perhaps for still higher things 
hereafter. But this was far more the effect of the strmgcnt force 
of circumstances and of the general need which the opposition 
had for a chief, than his o^vn work; he had at any rate since his 
departure for Africa in tSt--**’ '> 

brief period in the capital. * 
that he returned to Rome, \ 

over the Cunbri, to celebrate bis postponed triumph now with 
double honours-^ecidedly the first man in Rome, and yet at the 
same time a novice in politics. It was certain beyond dispute, 
not only that Marius had saved Rome, but that he was the only 
man who could have saved it; his name was on every one’s lips; 
the nobles acknowledged his services; with the people he was 
more popular than any one before or after him, popular alike by 
his virtues and .. 

ness no less thar 

the multitude at ■ ' 

were poured forth to him like the gods. It w as no wonder that 
the head of 'the peasant’s son grew giddy at times with all this 
ghry; that he compared hi? march from Afnca to Gaul to the 
victorious processions of Dionysus from continent to continent, 
and had a cup— none of the smallest — manufactured for his use 
after the model of that of Bacchus. There was just ^ much of 
hope as of gratitude in thb ddirious enthusiasm of the people, 
which might have led astray a man of colder blood and more 
mature political experience. The work of Manus seemed to 
his admireVs by no means finished. The wTCtchcd government 
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oppressed the land more heavily than did the barbarians: on 
him, the first man of Rome, the favourite of the people, the head 
of the opposition, devolved the task pf once more delivering 
Rome. It is true that to one who was a rustic and a soldier 
the political proceedings of the capital were strange and incon- 
gruous : he spoke as ill as he commanded well, and displayed a 
far firmer bearing in presence of the lances and. swords of the 
enemy than in presence of the applause or hisses of the multi- 
tude; but his inclinations were of little moment. The hopes 
of which he was the object constrained him. His military and 
political position was such that, if he would not break with his 
glorious past, if he would not deceive the expectations of his 
party. and in fact of the nation, if he would not^be unfaithful to 
his own sense of duty, he must check the maladministration of 
public afiairs and .put an end to the government of .-the restora- 
tion; and if he only possessed the internal qualities of a head of 
the people, he might certainly dispense with those which he 
wanted as a popular leader. 

He held in his hand a formidable weapon in the newly 
organised army. Previously to his time the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Servian constitution — ^by which the levy was limited 
entirely to the burgesses possessed of property, and the dis- 
tinctions in equipment were regulated solely by the property 
qualification (i. 91, 3o6^had necessarily been in various 
respects relaxed. The minimum census of 11,000 asses (£43), 
which bound its possessor to enter the burgess-army, had been 
lowered to 4000 (£17; ii. 331)- The earlier six property-classes, 
distinguished by their respective armaments, had been restricted 
to three; for, while in accordance with the Servian organisation 
they selected the cavalry from the wealthiest, and the light- 
armed from the poorest, of those liable to serve, they arranged 
the middle class, the proper infantry of the line, no longer accord- 
ing to property but according to duration of service, in the three 
divisions of hastati, -princi-pes, and iriarii. They had, moreover, 
long ago brought the Italian allies to take part to a very great 
extent in war-service; but. in their case too,* just as among the 
Roman burgesses, military duty was chie%.. imposed on the 
propertied ' classes. Nevertheless .the Roman military system 
down to the time of. Marius rested in the main on that primitive 
organisation of the civic militia. > But it was no longer suited 
for the altered circumstances of the state. The better classes of 
society kept aloof more and more from service in the army, and the 
Roman and Italic middle class in general was disappearing; 
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Avhile on the other hand the considerable military resources of 
the extra Italian allies and subjects had become avadabJe, and 
the Italian proletanate al&o, properly applied, afforded at least 
a verj» useful material for military objects The burgess-cavalrv 
(n 301), which was meant to be formed from the class of the 
w ealthy, had practically given up service m the field even before 
the time of Alarms It is last mentioned as an actual corps 
d'armee m the Spanish campaign of when it drove the 
general to despair bv its insolent arrogance and its insubordma- 
tion, and a war broke out between the troopers and the general 
•waged on both sides with equal want of principle In the 


of the legions with properly qualified persons bound to serve 
proved in the ordinary course of things difficult, so that exertions, 
such as were necessary after the battle of Arausio, would have 
been m all probability really impiwAicable with the retention 
of the existing rules as to the obligation of service On the other 
hand even before the time of Manus, especially in the cavalrv 
and the light infantry, extra Italian subjects— the heavy 
mourned troopers of Thrace, the light African cavalrv, the 
excellent light infantry of the nimble Ligunans, the slingers 
from the Baleates — were employed m dailv mcreasing number? 
even beyond their own provinces for the Roman armies, and 
at the same time, while there was a want of qualified burgess 
recruits, the non qualified poorer burgesses pressed forward 
unbidden to enter the army, 
rabble without work or averse 1 


advantages which the Romai 

ment of volunteers could not be difficult It was therefore 
simply anecessary consequence of the political and social changes 
m the state, that its military arrangements should exhibit a 
transition from the svstem of the buigess levy to the system of 
Contingents and enlisting, that the cavalry and hght troops 

— m the Cimbnan campaign, fot instance, contingents were 
Summoned from as far as Bithynia, and that m the case of the 
infantry of the line, while the former arrangement of obligation 
to service was not abolished, every free bom buigess should at 
the same time be permitted voluntanly to enter the army, as 
was firstdone by Marius m f 

To this was added the reccing the mfentty of the hnc to a 
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level; which is likewise referable to !Marius. The Roman method 
of aristocratic classification had hitherto prevailed also within, 
the legion. Each of the four divisions of the vcliics, the Jiastati, 
the prificipt's, and the Iriarii — or, as we may say, the advanced 
guard, the first, second, and third line — had hitherto possessed its 
special qualification as respected property or age for service and 
in great part also its onm style of equipment; each had its 
definite place once for all assigned in the order of battle; each 
had its definite military rank and its own standard. All these 
distinctions were now superseded. Any one admitted as a 
legionaiy at all needed no further qualification in order to ser\'e 
in any division ; the discretion of the officers alone decided as 
to his place. All distinctions of annour were set aside, and 
consequently all recruits were uniformly trained. Connected, 
doubtless, with this change were the various improvements 
whicli JIarius introduced in the armament, the cariydng of the 
baggage, and similar matters, and which furnish an honourable 
evidence of his insight into the practical details of the business 
of war and of his care for his soldiers; and more especially the 
new method of drill devised by Publius Rutilius Rufus (consul 
Tu-ff) comrade of Marius in the African war. It is a significant 
fact, that this method considerably increased the militaiy' culture 
of the individual soldier and was essentiallj’- based upon the 
training of the future gladiators which was usual in the fighting- 
schools of the time. The arrangement of the legion became 
totally different. The thirty companies {vjampult) of heavy 
infantrj’-, which — each in two sections (centuriae) composed 
respectively of sixty men in the two first, and of thirty men in 
the third, division — had hitherto formed the tactical unit, were 
replaced by ten cohorts (coJiorles) each with its own standard 
and each of six, or often only of five, sections of one hundred 
men apiece; so that, although at the same time 1200 men were 
saved by the suppression of the light infantry of the legion, yet 
the total numbers of the legion were raised from 4200 to 6000 
men. The custom of fighting in three divisions was retained, 
but, while previously each division had formed a distinct corps, 
it was in future left to the general to distribute the cohorts of 
which he had the disposal in the three lines as he thought best. 
Military rank was determined solely by the numerical order of 
the soldiers and of the divisions. The four standards of the 
several parts of the legion — ^the wolf, the ox with a man’s head, 
the horse, the boar — which had hitherto probably been earned 
before the cavalry and the three divisions c 
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disappeared , there remained only the ensigns of the new cohorts, 
and the new standard which. Ifanus gave to the legion as a whole 
— the Sliver eagle Withm the legion every trace of the previous 

CIVIC and anstocratic classification thus disappeared, and the 
only distinctions henceforth occurring among the legionaries 
were purely military, but accidental circumstances had some 
thirty years before this given rise to a privileged division of the 
army dongside of the legions — the body guard of the general 
It IS traceable to the Nomaniine war, m which Scipio Aemilianus, 
not furnished bv the government with new troops as he desired, 
and compelled m presence of an utterly unruly soldiery to have 
a care of his personal safety, had fonned out of volunteers a 
band of 500 men, and had afterwards received into it by way of 
reward his ablest soldiers (p 16) This cohort, called that of 
the friends or more usually that of the head quarters {pros 
ionant), had the duty of serving at head quarters {pyaefonufn), 
m consideration of which it was exempt from encampuig and 
entrenching service, and enjoyed higher pay and greater repute 
This complete revolution m the constitution of the Roman 
army seems certainly m substance to have originated not m 
political, but in military, motives , and to have been not so much 
the work of an mdividual, least of all of a man of calculating 
ambition, as the remodellmg which the force of circumstances 
enjoined m institutions which had become untenable It is 
probable that the mtroduction of the system of inland enlist 
ment by ilanus saved the state m a military point of view from 
destruction, just as several centuries afterwards Arbogast and 
Stvhcho prolonged its existence for a time by the mtroduction of 
foreign enlistment. Nevertheless, it involved a complete — 
although not yet developed — political revolution The re- 
publican constitution was essentially based on the view that the 
citizen was also a soldier, and that the soldier >vas above all a 
citizen. It was at an end, so soon aa a sohder-class ivas formed 
To this issue the new system of drill, with its routme botmued 
from the professional gladiator, necessarily led, the muita^ 
service became gradually aprofession Far more rapid was tne 
effect of the admission — though but limited — of the proletanate 
— — .. n « iN^TiTiPcfton with 

r 

I 

I 

soldier a sort of title to demand from the general a share 01 tne 
movable spoil and from &e state a portion of the soil that had 
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been won. While the burgess or farmer called out under the 
levy saw in militaiv’^ service nothing but a burden to be under- 
taken for the public good, and in the gains of war nothing but a 
slight compensation for liie far more considerable loss brought 
upon him by serving, it was othenvise with the enlisted pro- 
letarian. Not only was he for the moment solely dependent 
upon his pay, but, as there was no Hotel des Invalides nor even 
a poorhouse to receive him after his discharge, he necessarily 
desired for the future also to abide by his standard, and not to 
leave it otherwise than with the establishment of his civic status. 
His only home was the camp, his only science ^v•ar, his only hope 
tlie general — ^^vhat this implied, is clear. When JMarius after 
the engagement on the Raudine plain unconstitutionally gave 
Roman citizenship on the ver>' field of battle to two cohorts of 
Italian allies in a body for their brave conduct, he justified him- 
self afterwards by saying that amidst the noise of battle he 
had not been able to distinguish the vmice of the laws. If once 
in more important questions the interest of the army and that 
of the general should concur to produce unconstitutional demands, 
who could be security that then other laws also would not cease 
to be heard amid the clashing of swords? They had now the 
standing army, the soldier-class, the body-guard; as in the civil 
constitution, so also in the military, all the pillars of the future 
monarchy were already in existence: the monarch alone was 
wanting. ^Vhen the twelve eagles circled round the Palatine 
hill, they ushered in the Kings; the new eagle which Gains 
]\Iarius bestowed on the legions proclaimed the advent of the 
Emperors. 

There is hardly any doubt that Marius entered into the 
brilliant prospects which his military and political position 
opened up to him. It was a sad and troubled time. Men had 
peace, but they did not profit by peace ; the state of things was 
not now such as it had formerly been after the first mighty 
onset of the northern peoples on Rome, when, so soon as the 
crisis was over, all energies were roused anew in the fresh con- 
sciousness of recovered health and had by their vigorous develop- 
ment rapidly and amply made up for what was lost. Every one 
felt that, though able generals might still once and again avert 
immediate destruction, the commonwealth was only the more 
surely on the way to ruin under the government of the restored 
oligarchy; but every one felt also that the time was past when 
in such cases the burgess-body provided its own redress, and 
tliat there was no amendment so long as the of Gaius..# 
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‘Gracchas remained empty How deeply die multitude felt the 
blank that was left after the disappearance of those two lilus 
tnous youths who had opened the gates to revolution, and how 
•childishly in fact it grasped at any shadow of a substitute, was 
shown by the case of the pretended son of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, although the very sister of the two Gracchi charged him 
with fraud m the open Forum, was yet chosen by the people m 
as tribune solely on account of his usurped name In the 
^ame spirit the multitude exulted m the presence of Gaius 
Manus, how should it not? He, if any one, seemed the proper 
man — he was at hny rate the first general and the most popular 
name of his time, confessedly brave and upright, and recom 
mended as regenerator of the state by his very position aloof 
from the struggles of party — how should not the people, bow 
should not he himself, have deemed that he was sol Public 
opinion as decidedly as possible favoured the opposition It 
was a significant indication of this, that the proposal to have 
the vacant stalU m the chief pnesUy colleges filled up by the 
burgesses instead of tlie colleges themselves— which the govern 
ment had frustrated m the comitia in if | b> the suggestion of 
religious scruples — was earned m f®? by Gnaeus Domitius 
without the senate having been able even to venture a serious 
resistance On the whole it seemed as if nothing was wanted 
but a chief, who should give to the opposition a firm rallying 
point and a practical aim, and this was now found in Manus 
For the execution of his task two methods of operation were 
open, Manus might attempt to overthrow the oligarchy either 
as imferalor at the head of the arm>, or m the mode presenbed 
by the constitution for constitutional changes his own past 
career pomtfd to the former course, the precedent of Gracchus 
to the latte ’ whv he did not adopt 

the former the possibility of 

adopting it vstrless and help- 

less, so hated and despised, tnat lu - ■onceived himself 
scarcely to need any other support m opposing it than bis 
immense pogulanty^ but hoped m case of necessity to find such 
* nA np the dissolution of the army, m the 
their rewards It is probable 
' < * eas) and apparently almost 

complete victory uuu tv resources far surpassing those 

of Gracchus, deemed the overthrow of a constitution four 
hundred years old, and intimatdy bound up with the various 
Tiabits and interests of the body politic arranged m a com 
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plicated hierarchy, a far easier task than it was. ]}ut any one, 
who looked more deeply into the difficulties of tlic enterprise 
than Marius probably did, might reflect that the army, although 
in the course of transition from a militia to a body of mercenaries, 
was still during this state of transition by no means adapted for 
the blind instrument of a coup d'eiat, and that an attempt to set 
aside the resisting elements by military means would have 
probably increased the power of resistance in his antagonists. 
To mix up the organised armed force in the struggle could not 
but appear at the first glance superfluous and at the second 
hazardous; they were just at the beginning of the crisis, and the 
antagonistic elements were still far from having reached their 
last, shortest, and simplest expression, 

Marius therefore discharged the army after his triumph in 
accordance with the existing regulation, and entered on the. 
course traced out by Gaius Gracchus for procuring supremacy 
in the state by taking upon himself its constitutional magis- 
tracies. In this enterprise he found himself dependent for 
support on what was Qalled the popular party, and sought his 
allies in its leaders for the time being all the more, that the 
victorious general by no means possessed the gifts and experi- 
ences requisite for the command of the streets. Thus the 
democratic party after long insignificance suddenly regained 
political importance. It had, in the long interval from Gaius 
Gracchus to Marius, materially deteriorated. The dissatisfac- 
tion with the senatorial government was not now perhaps less 
than it was then; but several of- the hopes, which had brought 
to the Gracchi their most faithful adherents, had in the mean- 
while been recognised as illusory, and there had sprung up in 
many minds a misgiving that this Gracchan agitation tended 
towards an issue whither a very large portion of the discontented 
were by no means willing to follow it. In fact, amidst the chase 
and turmoil of twenty years there had been rul3bed off and worn 
away very much of the fresh enthusiasm, the steadfast faith, 
the moral purity of effort, which mark the early stages of 
revolutions. But, if the democratic party was no longer what 
it had been under Gaius Gracchus, the leaders of the intervening 
period were now as far beneath their party as Gaius Gracchus 
had been exalted* above it. This was implied in the nature of 
the case.. Until there should emerge a man having the boldness 
like Gaius Gracchus -to grasp at the supremacy of the state, the 
leaders could only, be stop-gaps: either political novices, who 
gave furious vent to their youthful love of opposition a“^ ■ 
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vfhen duly acaedited as fiery declanners and favourite speakers, 
effected with more or less dexterity their retreat to the camp of 
the government party, or people who had nothmg to lose m 
respect of property and influence and little usually either to 
gam or lose in respect of honour, and who made it their business 
to obstruct and annoy the government from personal exaspera 
- the mere pleasure of creating a noise To the 


time were men oi the secouu lus 

Glaucia, called by Cicero the Roman Hyperbolus, a vulgar 
fellow of the louest origin and of the most shameless street 
eloquence, but effective and even dreaded by reason of his 
pungent wit, and his better and abler associate, Lucius Appu- 
leius Satummus, who even accordmg to the accounts of his 
enemies was a fieiy and impressive speaker, and was at least 
not guided by motives of vulgar selfishness When he was 
quaestor, the charge of the importation of com which had 
fallen to him in the usual way had been tsithdiawn from him by 
decree of the senate, not so much perhaps on account of malad 
ministration, as in order to confer this— just at that time popular 
—office on one of the heads of the government party, Marcus 
Scaurus, rather than upon an unknown young man belonging to 
none of the ruling families This mortification had driven the 
aspiring and sensitive man mto Uie ranks of the opposition, and 
as tribune of the people m ^54 he repaid what he had received 
with mterest. One scandalous affair had then followed hard 
upon another He had spoken m the open market of the 
briberies practised in Rome by the envoj s of king Jlithradates 
— these revelations, compromising m the highest degree the 
senate, had well nigh cost the bold tnbune his liie He had 
excited a tumult agamst the conqueror of Numidia, Qumtus 
JleteHus, when he was a candidate for the censorehip in 
and kept him besieged m the Dipito) till the equites liberated 
him not wnthout bloodshed, the rctahatorj measure of the 
censor Metellus — the expulsion with infamy of Saturninus and 
of Glaucia from the senate on occasion of the revision of the 
senatorial roll — had only miscamed through the remissncss of 
the colleague assigned to Metellus Saturninus mamlj had 
earned that exceptional commission against Caepio and his 
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Qssoci&tcs (p. 175) spite of the vehement resistsnee of the 
government-party j and in opposition to the same he had 
carried the keenly contested re-election of Marius as consul for 
Satuminus was decidedly the most energetic enemy of 
the senate and the most active and eloquent leader of the popular 
party since Gains Gracchus j but he was also iViolent and un 
scrupulous beyond any of his predecessors, always ready to 
descend into the street and to refute his antagonist with blows 

instead of words. ^ , 

Such were the two leaders of the so-called popular party, who 
now made common cause with the victorious general. It 
natural that they should do so; their interests ^d aims coin- 
cided and even in the earlier candidatures of Marius, Satummus 
at least had most decidedly and most effectively taken his side. 
It was a^eed between them that iov^U Manus should become 
a candidate for a sixth consulship, Satummus for, a second 
tribunate, Glaucia for the praetorship, in order that, possessed 
of these offices, they might carry out the intended revolution 
in the state. The senate acquiesced m the nomination of the 
less dangerous Glaucia but did what it could to hinder the 
election of Marius and Satuminus, or at least to associ^e with 
the former a determined antagonist in the person of Quintus 
Metellus as his colleague in the consulship. .^1 appliances, 
lawful and unlaAvful, were put in motion by both parties; but 
the senate was not successful in arresting the dangerous con- 
sniracy in the bud. Marius did not disdain in person to solicit 
votes and, it was said, even to purchase them; in fact, at the 
tribunician elections when nine men from the list, of the govern- 
ment-party were proclaimed, and the tenth place seemed already 
secured for a respectable man of the same complexion Quintus 
Nunnius, the latter was set upon and slain by a savage brnid, 
which is said to have been mainly composed of discharged 
soldiers of Marius. Thus the conspirators gained their object, 
although by the most, violent means. Manus. was chosen as 
consul Glaucia as praetor, Satuminus as tribune of the people 
fQj. G 6 4 . the second consular place was obtained not by Quintus 
Meteflus but by an insignificant man, Lucius Valerius Flaccus: 
the confederates might proceed to put into execution the further 
schemes which they contemplated and to complete the work 

broken off in i /-. • o u a a 

Let us recall the objects which Gams Gracchus pursued, and 

the means by which he pursued them. His object was to break 

down the oligarchy within and without. He aimed, on the one 
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hand, to restore the po^^er of the roagistratcs ivhich had become 
completely dependent on the senate to its original sovereign 
Tights, and to re convert the senatorial assembly from a govern 
ing into a deliberative board, and, on the other hand, to put an 
end to the aristocratic division of the state into the three classes 
of the ruling burgesses, the Italian allies, and the subjects, by 
the gradual equidisation of those distinctions nhich were in- 
compatible t\ith a government not oligarchical These ideas 
the three confederates revived m the colonial laws, which 
Satuminus as tribune of the people had partly introduced 
already (i^), partly now introduced (HJ)' As early as the 
former year the interrupted distribution of the Carthaginian 
territory had been resumed pnmanlj for the benefit of the 
soldiers of Marius— not the burgesses only but, as it would seem, 
also the Italian allies— and each of these veterans had been 
promised an allotment of 100 tugeta, or about five times the size 
of an ordinary Italian farm, in the jjrovnnce of Africa Now 
not only was the prov mcial land already available claimed in its 
widest extent for the Romano-Itahan emigration, but also all 
the land of the still independent Celtic tribes beyond the Alps, 
by virtue of*the legal fiction that through the conquest of the 
Cimbn all the territory occupied by these had been acquired de 
jure by the Romans Gams Manus was called to conduct the 
assignations of land and the farther measures that might appear 
necessary m this behalf, and the temple treasures 0/ Tolosa 
which had been embezzled but were refunded or had Still to be 
refunded by the guiltv aristocrats, were destined for the new 
recipients of lands This faw therefore not only revived the 
plans of conquest beyond the Alps and the projects of Trans 
alpine and transmarine colonisation, which Gams Gracchus and 
riaccus had sketched on the roost extensii'e scale, but, by 
admitting the Italians along with the Romans to emigration and 
yet undoubtedly prescribing the erection of all the new com- 
munities as burgess colonies, it formed a first step towards 
satisfying the claims — to which it was so difficult to give effect, 
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aiul which yet Cxiuld noi be in the long nm refused — of the 
llaliai\s to be placed on an equality with the Romans. First of 
all. however, if the law passocl and Marius was called to the in- 
dependent arrrying out of these immense .schemes of concjuest 
and assign.ation. he would Ijccomo. practically — until those 
plans should be realised or rather, con.sidering their indefinite 
and unlimited character, for his lifetime — monarch of Rome; 
with which view it may be presumed that ^^arius intended to 
have Ins consulship .annually renewed, like the tribunate of 
Gracchus. But. amidst the agreement of the political positions 
marked out for the younger Gntcchus and for Marius in all other 
essential particulars, there was yet a very material distinction 
between the land-assigning tribune and the land-assigning 
consul in the fact, that the former wits to occupy a purely civil 
position, the latter a military' position as well; a distinction, 
which partly but by no means solely arose out of the personal 
circumstances under which the two men had risen to the head 
of the state. 

WHule such was the nature of the aim which Marius and his 
comrades had proposed to themselves, the next question related 
to the means by which they purposed to break down the resist- 
ance — that might be anticipated to be obstinate — of the govern- 
ment party. Gains Gracchus had fought his battles with the 
aid of the capitalist class and the proletariate. Ilis successors 
did not neglect to make adv.ances likewise to these. The equites 
were not only left in possession of the tribunals, but their power 
as jurymen was considerably increased, partly by a stricter 
ordinance regarding the standing commission — especially im- 
portant to the merchants — as to extortions on the part of the 
public magistrates in the provinces, which Glaucia carried 
probably in this year, partly by the special tribunal, appointed 
doubtless as early as on the proposal of Satuminus, respect- 
ing the embezzlements and other official malversations that had 
occurred during the Cimbrian commotion in Gaul. For the 
benefit, moreover, of the proletariate of the capital the sum 
below cost price, which hitherto had to be paid on occasion of 
the distributions of grain for the modtus, was lowered from 6i- 
asses to a mere nominal charge of f of an as. But although 
they did not despise the alliance with the equites and the prole- 
tariate of the capital, the real power by which the confederates 
enforced their measures lay not in these, but in the discharged 
soldiers of Vhe Jlarian army, who for that very reason had been 
provided for in the colonial laws themselves after so extravagant 
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a fashion. In this also was evinced the predominating military 
character, which forms the chief distinction between this 
attempt at revolution and that which preceded it. 

They went to work accordingly. The com and colonial laws 
encountered, as was to be expected, the keenest opposition from 
the ‘government. They proved in the senate by striking figures, 
that the former must make the public treasury bankrupt; 
Satuminus did not trouble himself about that. They brought 
tribunician intercession to bear against both laws; Satuminus 
ordered the voting to go on. They informed the magistrates 
presiding at the wting that a peal of thunder had been heard, 
a portent by whidi according to ancient belief the gods enjoined 
the dismissal of the public assembly; Saturainus remarked to 
the messengers that the senate ivould do well to keep quiet, 
otherwise the thunder might very easily be followed by hail. 
Lastly the urban quaestor, Quintus Caepio, the son, it may be . 
presumed, of the general condemned three years before,* and 
like his father a vehement antagonist of the popular party, with 
a band of devoted partisans dispersed the comitia by violence. 
But the hardy soldiers of Marius, who had flocked in crowds to 
Rome to vote on this occasion, quickly rallied and dispersed 
the city bands, and on the voting ground thus reconquered the 
vote on the Appuleian laws was successfully brought to an end. 
The scandal was grievous; but when it came to the question 
whether the senate would comply with the dause of the law 
that within five days after its passmg every senator should on 
pam of forfeitmg his senatorial seat take w oath faithfully to 


the ablest man among their opponents removed from the state 
by voluntary banishment. 

Their object seemed to be attamed; but even now to those 
•who saw more clearly the enterprise could not^appear other 
than a failure. The cause of the failure lay mainly in the 
aivkward alh.ance between a politically incapable general and a 

‘ All indications point to this omclnsion The elder Quintas Caepio 

■was consul iS'j^.the younger qoaestoc in fanner «wse- 

quently wasbom about or before the Utter about or 

fact that the former died witbont leaving sons {Strabo, iv. 168) is not 
inconsistent •with this view, for theyoung« Caepio fell in and the 
elder, who 'ended his life in exde at Smyrna, may very well have survivea 
bun. 
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street-demagogue, able but recklessly violent, and filled with 
passion rather than with the aims of a statesman. They had 
agreed excellently, so long as the question related to their plans 
alone. But when the plans came to be executed, it was very 
soon apparent that the celebrated general was in politics a mere 
incapable; that his ambition was that of the farmer who would 
cope with and, if possible, surpass the aristocrats in titles, and 
not that of the statesman who desires to govern because he feels 
within him the power to do so; that every enterprise, which 
was based on his personal standing as a politician, must neces- 
sarily even under the most favourable circumstances be ruined 
by himself. 

He knew neither the art of gaining his antagonists, nor that 
of keeping his own parly in subjection. The opposition against 
him and his comrades was even of itself sufficiently considerable; 
for not only did the government party belong to it in a body, but 
also a great part of the burgesses, who guarded with jealous 
eyes their exclusive privileges against the Italians ; and by the 
course which things took the whole class of the wealthy was 
also driven over to the government. Satuminus and Glaucia 
were from the first masters and servants of the proletariate and 
therefore not at all on a good footing with the moneyed aristo- 
cracy, which had no objection now and then to check the senate 
by means of the rabble, but had no liking for street-riots and 
violent outrages. As early as the first tribunate of Satuminus 
his armed bands had their skirmishes with the equites; the 
vehement opposition which his election as tribune for 
encountered shows clearly how small was the party favourable 
to him. It should have been the endeavour of Marius to avail 
himself of the dangerous help of such associates only in modera- 
tion, and ,to convince all and sundry that they were destined 
not to rule, but to serve him as their ruler. As he did precisely 
the contrary, and the matter came to look quite as if the object 
was to place the government in the hands not of an intelligent 
and vigorous master, but of the mere canaille, the men of 
materid interests, terrified to death at the prospect of such 
confusion, again attached themselves closely to the senate ia 
presence of this common danger. ^Vhile Gains Gracchus, clearly 
perceiving that no government could be overthrown by means 
of the proletariate alone, had especially sought to gain over to 
his side the propertied classes, those who desired to continue 
his work began by producing a reconciliation between the- 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. 
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But the rum of the enterprise was brought about, still more 
rapidly than by this reconciliation of enemies, through the dis- 
sension which the more than ambiguous behaviour of Marius 
necessarily produced among its promoters ^Vhlle the decisive 
proposals were brought fonvard by his associates and carried 
after a struggle bj his soldiers, Manus maintained an attitude 
wholly passive, as if the political leader was not bound quite as 
much as the military, when the brunt of battle came, to present 
himself everywhere and foremost m person Nor was this all, 
he was ternfied at, and fled from the presence of, the spints 
which he had himsdf evoked When his associates resorted to 
expedients which an honourable man could not approve, but 
mthout which m fact the object of their efforts could not be 
attained, he attempted, m the fashion usual with men whose 
ideas of political morality are confused, to wash his hands of 
participation m those crimes and at the same time to profit bj 
their results There is a story that the general once conducted 
secret negotiations m two different apartments of his house, 
with Satummus and his partisans m the one, and with the 
. ' ’ ’ **- »^'*' rmerof 

f inter 
was m 

keeping with the anxiety of the situation he went to and fro 
between the two conferences— a story as certamlv invented, 

/ and as certainly appropriate, as any incident in Anstophanes 
' The ambiguous attitude of 'Ifanus became notorious in the 
question of the oath At first he seemed as though he would 
himself refuse the oath required b> the Appuletan laws on 
account of the informalities that had occurred at their passing, 
and then swore it •witli the reservation, “ so far as the laws were 
really valid, ” a reservation winch annulled the oath itself, and 
which of course all the senators likewise adopted m siveanng, 
so that by this mode of taking the oath the x ahdity of the laws 
was not secured, but on the contrar> was for the first time really 
called m question 

Thft at tlu& bebaxuiur — itupid beyond parallel 

— on the part of the celebrated general soon developed them- 
selves Satummus and Glauaahad not undertaken the revolu 
tibn and procured for Manus the supremacy of the state, m 
order that they might be disowned and sacrificed by lum, » 
Glaucia, the favourite jester of the p>eople, had hitherto lavnshed 
on Manus the gayest flowers of his jOMal eloquence, the garlands 
which he now wove for bun were by no means redolent of roses 
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and violets. A total nipturc took place, by which both parties 
were lost; for Marius had not a footing sufTicicntly firm singly 
to maintain the colonial law which he had himself called in 
question and to possess himself of the position which it assigned 
to him, nor were Satuminus and Glaiicia in a condition to con- 
tinue on their own account the work which Marius had begun. 

But the two demagogues were so compromised that they 
could not recede ; they had no alternative save to resign their 
ofnees in the usual way and thereby to deliver themselves wth 
their hands bound to their exasperated opponents, or now to 
grasp tlic sceptre for themselves, although they felt that they 
could not bear its weight. They resolved on the latter cour.se; 
Satuminus would come fonvard once more as a candidate for 
the tribunate of the people for -V/b Glaucia, although praetor 
and not eligible for tlie consuLship till two years had elapsed, 
would become a candidate for the latter. In fact the tribunician 
elections were decided thoroughly to their mind, and the 
attempt of Marius to prevent the spurious Tiberius Gracchus 
from soliciting the tribuneship scia-cd only to show the cele- 
brated man what was now the worth of lus popularity; the 
multitude broke the doors of the prison in which Gracchus was 
confined, bore him in triumph through the streets, and elected 
him by a great majoritj' as their tribune. Satuminus and 
Glaucia sought to control the more important consular election 
by the expedient for the removal of inconvenient competitors 
which had been tried in the previous year; the counter-candidate 
of the government-party, Gains iMemmius — the same who 
eleven years before had led the opposition against them (p. 140) 
— ^ivas suddenly assailed by a band of ruffians and beaten to 
death. But the government-party had only waited for a strik- 
ing event of this sort in order to employ force. The senate 
required the consul Gaius Marius to interfere, and the latter in 
reality professed his readiness now to draw, in behalf of the con- 
servarive party, the sword which he had obtained from the 
democracy and had promised to wield in its favour. The young 
men were hastily called out, equipped with arms from the public 
buildings, and drawn up in military array; the senate itself 
appeared under arms in the Forum, with its venerable chief 
INIarcus Scaurus at its head. The opposite partj’- were perhaps 
superior in a street-riot, but -were not prepared for such an 
attack; they had to defend themselves as they could. They 
broke open the doors of the prisons, and called the slaves to 
liberty and to arms; they proclaimed— so it w-as ‘ at^^^n, 

M. — 
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rate— Satummus as king or general, on the day when the new 
tribunes of the people had to enter on their office, the loth of 
December {gf, a battle occurred m the great market place — 
the first which had ever been fought withm the walls of the 
capital The issue was not for a moment doubtful The 
Populates were beaten and driven up to the Capitol, where the 
supply of water ivas cut off from them and they were thus com 
pelled to surrender Manus who held the chief command, 
would gladly have saved the lives of his former allies who were 
now his prisoners, Satummus proclaimed to the multitude 
that all which he had proposed had been done in concert with 
the consul even a worse man than Manus was could not but 
shudder at the mglonous part which he plajed on this day 
But he had long ceased to be master of affairs Without orders 
the young nobles chmbed the roof of the senate bouse m the 
Forum where the prisoners were temporanly confined, stripped 
oft the tiles, and with these stoned their victims Thus Satur 
nmus perished with most of the more notable prisoners Glaucia 
was found in a lurking place and likewise put to death With 
out trial or sentence there died on this day four magistrates of 
the Roman people — a praetor, a quaestor, and two tribunes of 
the people — and a number of other well known men, some of 
whom belonged to good families In spite of the grave faults 
by which the chiefs had mvited on themselves this bloodj 
retribution, we may nevertheless lament them they fell hkc 
advanced posts, nhich are left unsupported by the mam army 
and are forced to pensh without obiect m a conflict of despair 
V tJt. _ — k complete 

/ere defeat, 

1 part of the 

success that they had got nd of some troublesome brawlep, 
whose places might be supplied any day b> associates of a like 
stamp, it was of greater moment that the only man, who was 
then in a position to become dangerous to the government, had 
pubhely and completely effected his own annihilation, and 
most important of all that the two elements of the opposition, 
the capitalist order and the proletariate, emerged from the stnfe 
w holly at variance It is true that this was not the work of the 
government, the fabric which had been put together by the 
adroit hands of Gaius Gracchus had been broken up, partly by 
the force of circumstances, partiy and especially by the coa^ 
and boorish management of his incapable successor, but in the 
result it mattered not whether calculation or good fortune 
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helped the government to its victory. A more pitiful position 
■can hardly be conceived than that occupied by the hero of Aquae 
and Vercellae after such a downfall — all the more pitiful, because 
people could not but compare it with the eclat which only a few 
months before surrounded the same man. No one either on the 
aristocratic or the democratic side any longer thought of the 
victorious general-on occasion of filling up the magistracies; the 
hero of six consulships could not even venture to become a 
candidate in for the - censorship. He went away to the' 
East, ostensibly for the purpose of fulfilling a vow there, but 
in reality that he might not be a witness of the triumphant 
return of his mortal foe Quintus Metellus ; he was suffered to go. 
He returned and opened his house; his halls stood empty. He 
always hoped that conflicts and battles would occur and that 
the people would once more need his experienced arm; he 
thought to provide himself wth an opportunity for war in the 
East, where the Romans might certainly have found sufficient 
occasion for energetic interference. But this also miscarried, 
like every other of his wishes; profound peace continued to 
prevail. Yet the longing after honours once aroused within 
him, the oftener it was disappointed, ate the more deeply into 
his mind. Superstitious as he was, he cherished in his breast 
an old oracular saying which had promised him seven consul- 
ships, and in gloomy meditation brooded over the means by 
which this utterance was to obtain its fulfilment and he to 
obtain his revenge, while he appeared to all, himself alone 
excepted, insignificant and innocuous. 

Still more important in its consequences than the setting aside 
of the dangerous man was the deep exasperation against the 
ropulares, as they were called, which the insurrection of Satur- 
ninus left behind in the party of material interests. With the 
most remorseless severity the equestrian tribunals condemned 
every one who professed oppositional views; Sextus Titius, for 
instance, was condemned not so much on account of his agrarian 
law as because he had in his house a statue of Saturninus; Gaius 
Appuleius Decianus was condemned, because he had as tribune 
of the people characterised the proceedings against Saturninus 
as illegal. Even for earlier injuries inflicted by the Populares 
on the aristocracy satisfaction was now demanded, not without 
prospect of success, before the equestrian tribunals. Because 
Gaius Norbanus had eight years previously in concert with 
Saturninus driven the consular Quintus Caepio into exile 
(p. 175) he was now under his own law accused of high 
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Sextus Titius — a caricatured Alcibiadcs, who was greater in 
dancing und ball-playing than in politics, and whose most 
eminent talent consisted in breaking the images of tlic gods in 
the streets at night — re-introduced and carried the Appulcian 
agr.arian law in -V''-, the senate was able to annul the new law 
on a religious pretext without any one even attempting to 
defend it,- the autlior of it was punished,. as we have already 
mentioned, by the equites in their tribunals. Next year (-Vf*-) 
a law brought in by the two consuls made the usual seven days' 
intcn-al between the introduction and the passing of a project 
of haw obligator)-, and forbade the combination of several enact- 
ments different in their nature in one proposal; by wliicli mean.s 
the unreasonable extent of the initiative power in legislation 
was at Ic.asl somewhat restricted, and the government was 
prevented from being openly taken by surprise with new laws. 
It became daily more evident that the Gracchan constitution, 
which had surmved tlic f.all of its author, was now, since tlic 
multitude and the moneyed aristocracy no longer went together, 
tottering to its foundations. As that constitution had been 
based on division in the ranks of the aristocracy, so it seemed 
that dissensions in the ranks of the opposition could not fail to 
bring about its fall. Now, if ever, the time liad come for com- 
pleting the unfinished work of restoration of t for making the 
Gracchan constitution share tlie fate of the tyrant, and for 
replacing the governing oligarchy in the sole possession of 
political power- 

Everj’-thing depended on recovering the nomination of the 
jurymen. The administration of the provinces — the chief 
foundation of the senatorial government — had become de- 
pendent on the jury courts, more particularly on the commis- 
sion regarding exactions, to such a degree that the governor 
of a province seemed to administer it no longer for the senate, 
but for the order of capitalists and merchants. Ready as the 
moneyed aristocracy always was to meet the government when 
measures against the democrats were in question, it sternly 
resented every attempt to restrict it in this its well-acquired 
right of unlimited sway in the provinces. Several such attempts 
were now made; the governing aristocracy began again to feel 
its strength, and its very best men reckoned themselves bound, 
at least for their own part, to oppose the dreadful maladministra- 
tion in the provinces. The most resolute in this respect was 
Quintus Mucius Scaevola, like his father Publius foniifex 
maximus and in -V/ consul, the foremost jurist and one of the 
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most excellent men, of his time As praetorian governor (about 
V/) of Asia, the nchest and morst abused of all the provinces 
he — m concert with his older fnend, distmguished as an officer 
Publius Rutihus Rufus— set 


and state lessees to give iu»i i 

injuries, but, when some of meir most important and most ui 
scrupulous agents Mere found guilty of crimes deserving death, 
deaf to all offers of bnberv he ordered them to be dulj crucified 
The senate approved his conduct, and even made it an instruc- 
tion afterwards to the governors of Asia that they should take 
as their model the prmciples of Scaevola’s admmistration, but 
the cquites, although they did not venture to meddle with that 
high anstocratic and influential statesman himself, brought to 
trial his associates and ultimately (about even the most 
considerable of them, his legate Publms Rufus, w ho w as defended 
only by his merits and recognised integrity, not by familj 
connection The charge that such a man had allowed himself 
to perpetrate exactions m Asia, almost broke doum under its 
own absurdity and under the infamv of the accuser, one Apicius , 
jet the welcome opportunity of humbling the consular was not 
1 -j the latter, disdaining false rhetoric, 

’ ^ simply, and 

e sovereign 

capitalists uesiivu, v is moderate 

property was confiscated to satisfy hctuioua t is for com* 
r''"*"** nti The condemned resorted to the province which he 
* ^4 welcomed by all the 
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was by no means the only case of the sort Ineseijuvv, , 

'•o pxasDerated, not so mudi perhaps by such an abuse of 
' walk but of new nobilitj , 
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neither irreproachable character, nor rank, nor age longer 
furnished protection from the most wicked and most dangerous 
attacks. The commission regarding exactions w^as converted 
from a shield of the provincials into their worst scourge; the 
most notorious robber escaped with impunity, if he only indulged 
lus fellow-robbers and did not refuse to allow part of the sums 
exacted to reach the jury; but any attempt to respond to the 
equitable demands of the provincials for right and justice 
sufficed for condemnation. It seemed as if the intention was 
to bring. the Roman government into the same dependence on 
the controlling court, as that in which the college of judges at 
Carthage had formerly kept the council there. The prescient 
expression of Gains Gracchus was finding fearful fulfilment, that 
with the dagger of his law as to the juries the nobility would 
lacerate their ovti flesh. 

An attack on the equestrian courts was inevitable. Every one 
in the government party who was still alive to the fact that 
governing implied not merely rights but also duties, every one 
in fact who still felt any nobler or prouder ambition within him, 
could not but rise in revolt against this oppressive and dis- 
graceful political control, which precluded any possibility of 
upright administration. . The scandalous condemnation of Ru- 
tilius Rufus seemed a summons to begin the attack at once, and 
Marcus Livius Drusus, who was tribune of the people in 
regarded that summons as specially addressed to himself. Son 
of the man of the same name, who thirty years before had 
primarily caused the overthrow of Gaius Gracchus (p. 117) and 
had afterwards made himself a name as an officer by the sub- 
jugation of the Scordisci (p. 167), Drusus was, like his father, of 
strictly conservative views, and had already given practical 
proof that such were his sentiments in the insurrection of 
Satuminus. He belonged to the circle of the highest nobility, 
and was the possessor of a colossal fortune; in disposition too 
he was a genuine aristocrat — a man emphatically proud, who 
scorned to bedeck himself with the insignia of his offices, but 
declared on his death-bed that 'there would not soon arise a 
citizen like him; a man with whom the beautiful saying, that 
nobility constitutes obligation, was and continued to be the 
rule of his life. With all the vehement earnestness of his 
temperament he had turned away from the frivolity and venality 
that marked the nobles of the common stamp ; trustworthy and 
strict in morals, he was respected rather than properly beloved 
on the part of the common people, to whom' his door and his 
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purse were always open, and notwithstanding his youth, he was 
through the personal dignity of his character a man of weight 
in the senate as in the Forum. Nor did he stand alone. Marcus 
Scaurus had the courage on oaasion of his defence in his trial 
for extortion publicly to summon Drusus to undertake a reform 
of the judicial arrangements; he and the famous orator, Lucius 
Crassus, were in the senate the most zealous champions of his 
proposals, and were perhaps associated with him in originating 
them. But the mass of gowming aristocracy was by no 
means of the same mind with Drusus, Scaunis, and Crassus. 
There were not wanting in the senate decided ac^erents of the 
capitalist party, among whom in particular a conspicuous place 
belonged to the consul of the day, Lucius Marcius Philippus, who 
maintained the cause of the equestrian order as he had formerly 
mjuntained that of the democracy (p. 130) with zeal and 
prudence, and to the darmg and reckless Quintus Caepio, who 


aristocracy, who no doubt would have preferred to plunder the 
provinces alone, but in the end had not much objection to share 
the spoil with the cquitcs, and, instead of taking in h^d the 
grave and perilous struggle against the haughty capitalists, 
reckoned it far more equitable and easy to purchase impunity 
at their hands bv fjur words and by an occasional prostration 

.. t . . '1 nrtt. ... Ik .1... .....t/l far 


desired end. 

Drusus drew up a proposal to withdraw the functions of jury- 
men from the burgesses of equestrian rating and to restore them 
to the senate, which at the same time was to be put m a position 
to meet its increased obligations by the admission of 3M new 
members; a speaal criminal commission was to be appointed 
[or pronouncing judgment m the case of those juryinen who 
iad been or shoufd be guflty ofhcceptmg bribes. By this means 

’ e capitalists were deprived 

■ . were rendered responsible 

. t the proposals and designs 
)f Drusus were by no means limited to this; his projects were 
lot measures adapted memly for the occasion, but a compr^ 
lensive and thoroughly considered plan of reform. He proposed, 
noreover, to increase the laigesses of grain and to cover the 
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increased expense by the permanent issue of a proportional 
number of copper, placed alongside of the silver, denarii ; and 
then to set apart all the still undisturbed arable land of Italy 
— thus including in particular the Campanian domains — and 
the best part of Sicily for the settlement of burgess-colonists. 
Lastly, he entered into the most distinct obligations towards the 
Italian allies to procure for them the Roman franchise. Thus 
the very same supports of power and the very same ideas of 
reform, on which the constitution of Gains Gracchus had rested, 
presented themselves now on the side of the aristocracy — a 
singular, and yet easily intelligible coincidence. It was only 
to be expected that, as the tyrannis had rested for its support 
against the oligarchy, so the latter should rest for its support 
against the moneyed aristocracy, on the paid and in some degree 
organised proletariate; while the government had formerly 
accepted the feeding of the proletariate at the expense of the 
state as an inevitable evil, Drusus now thought of employing it, 
at least for the moment, against the moneyed aristocracy. It 
was only to be expected that the better part of the aristocracy, 
just as it formerly consented to the agrarian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus, would now readily consent to all those measures of 
reform, which, without touching the question of a supreme 
head, only aimed at the cure of the old evils of the state. In the 
question of emigration and colonisation, it is true, they could 
not go so far as the democracy, since the power of the ohgarchy 
mainly rested on their free control over the provinces and was 
endangered by any permanent military command; the ideas of 
equalising Italy and the provinces and of making conquests 
beyond the Alps were not compatible with conservative 
principles. But the senate might very well sacrifice the Latin 
and even the Campanian domains as well as Sicily in order to 
raise the Italian 'farmer class, and yet retain the government as 
before; to which fell to be added the consideration, that they 
could not more effectually obviate future agitations than by 
providing that all the land at all disposable should be brought 
to distribution by the aristocracy itself, and that according 
to Drusus' own expression, nothing shpuld be left for future 
demagogues to distribute. but “ the dirt, and the daylight.” In 
like manner it was for the government — ^whether that might be 
a monarch, or a close number, off ruling families — ^very much a 
matter of indifference whether the -half or the whole of Italy 
possessed the Roman franchise; and hence the reforming men 
on both sides probably could not .but coincide, in the idea pf 
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senate on this ground to cancel the Livian law, as informal; but 
the majority of the' senate, glad to be rid of, the equestrian 
courts, rejected the proposal. The consul thereupon declared 
in the open market tliat it ^\'as not possible to govern with such 
a senate, and that he would look out for another state-council : 
he seemed to meditate a coup d'etat. The senate, convoked 
accordingly by Drusus, after stormy discussions pronounced a 
vote of censure and of want of confidence against the consul; 
but in secret a great part of the majority began to cherish 
apprehension respecting the revolution with which they seemed 
to be threatened on the part both of Philippus and of a large 
portion of the capitalists. Other circumstances added to that 
apprehension. One of the most active and eminent of those 
who shared the views of Drusus, the orator Lucius Crassus, died 
suddenly a few days after tlrat sitting of the senate (September 
The connections formed by Drusus -with the Italians, 
which he had at first communicated only to a few of his most 
intimate friends, became gradually divulged, and the furious 
cry of high treason which his antagonists raised was echoed by 
many, perhaps by most, men of the government party. Even 
the generous warning which he communicated to the consul 
Philippus, to beware of the murderous emissaries of the Italians 
at the federal festival on the Alban Mount, served only further 
to compromise him, for it showed how deeply he was involved 
in the conspiracies springing up among the Italians. 

Philippus insisted wth daily increasing vehemence on the 
abrogation of the Livian law; the majorty grew daily more 
lukewarm in its defence. A return to the former state of things 
soon appeared to the great multitude of the timid and the 
irresolute in the senate the only way of escape, and a decree 
cancelling the law on account of informality was issued. Drusus, 
after his fashion sternly acquiescing, contented himself with the 
remark that it was the senate itself which thus restored the 
hated equestrian courts, and waived his right to render the decree 
of cassation invalid by means of his veto. The attack of the 
senate on the capitalist party \Yas totally repulsed, and willingly 
or unwillingly they submitted once more to the former yoke. 

But the great capitalists were not content with having 
conquered. One evening, when Drusus at his entrance hall 
was just about to take leave of the multitude which as usual 
escorted him, he suddenly dropped down in front of the image 
of his father ; an assassin’s hand had struck him, and so surely 
that a few hours afterwards he expired. The perpetrator had 
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vanished in the evening twilight without any one recognising 
him/ and no judicial mvesti'gation took place; but none such 
was needed to bring to light in this case the dagger with which 
the' aristocracy 'pierced its own flesh. The same violent and 
terrible end, which had swept away the democratic reformers, 
was destin^ also for the Gracchus of). the aristocracy. It 
involved a profound and ‘ melancholy lesson. Reform was 
frustrated by the resistance or by the weakness of the aristo- 
cracy, even when the attempt at reformation proceeded from 
their own ranks. Dtusus had staked bis strength and his life 
in the attempt to overthrow the dominion of the merchants, to 
o^anise- emig^tion, to avert the impending civil war; he 
himself saw the merchants ruling more absolutely than ever, 
found all his ideas of reform frustrated, and died with the 
tonsdousness that his sudden death would be the signal for 
the most fearful dvU war that ever desolated the fair land of 



CHAPTER 


THE REVOLT OF THE ITALIAN SUBJECTS, ANT) THE 
SULPICIAN REVOLUTION 

From the lime when the defeat of Pyrrhus had put an end to 
the last war which Hie Italians had w^ged for their 
—or in otlier words, for nearly two hundred years the Roman 
had now subsisted in Italy, MTthout ha^^g been once 
shaken in its foundations even under circumsta.nccs of the 
Vainlv had the heroic family of the Barcides, 
Sfhad Ac succLors of Alexander fte Great and of the 
!Sme“dae, endeavoured to rouse the Italian nation o 
™tend "-ith the too powerful capit^; it had obsequiously 
ZSed in the fields of battle on the Guadalquivir and on the 
IfSah at Uie pass of Tempe and at Mount Sipylus, and wnth 
the bS blood of its youth had helped its masters to achieve the 
subiu?ation of three continents. Its own position meanwhile 
SSnged, but had deteriorated rather than unproved. In a 
matS Dohit of view, doubtless, it had m general not much 
SS to complain. Though the small and intermediate land- 
Krs throughout Italy suffered in consequence o the in- 
iudWous Roman legislation as to corn, he larger landlords and 
still more Hie mercantUe and capitalist class were dounshing, for 
ine Italians enjoyed, as respected the .financial profi^ of the 
nrovinces substantially the same protection and the same 
nrivUeees' as Roman burgesses, and thus shared to a great 
‘xtent in the material advantages of the political^ ascendancy 
)"f the Romans. In general, the economic and social condition 
if Italy was not immediately dependent on political distinctions ; 
thke were allied districts, such as Umbria and Etruria, in which 
the class of free farmers had mostly disappeared, while in others, 
such as the valleys of the Abruzzi, the same class still maintained 
a tolerable' footing or was almost unaffected— just as a similar 
diversity could be pointed out in the different Roman tribes. 
On the other hand the political inferiority of Italy was daily 
displayed more harshly and more abruptly. No formal open 
breach of right indeed occurred, at least in the prinap-“ 
questions. The' conununal freedom, which under the name o 
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sovereignty was accorded by treaty to the Italian communities^ 
was on the whole respected by the Roman government, the 
attack, which the Roman reform party at the commencement 
of the agrarian agitation made on the Roman domains guaran- 
teed to the more privileged communities, had not only been 
earnestly opposed by the stnctly conservative as well as by the 
middle party in Rome, but had been very soon abandon^ by 
the Roman opposition itself 

But the rights, which belonged and could not but belong to 
Rome as the leading community — ^the supreme conduct of viar- 
affairs, and the superintendence of the whole administration — 
were exercised in a way which was almost as bad as if the allies 
had been directly declared to be subjects without rights The 
1 j fearfully severe Roman martial 

• • • ♦he seventh 

■ he Roman 

burgess soldiers; uu» l> w. irtant, the 

abolition of executions by martial law (p 105;, aiid we may 
easily conceive the impression which was produced when, as 
happened in the Jugurthme %var, Latin officers of repute were 
beheaded by sentence of the Roman council of war, while the 
lowest burgess-soldter had in the like case the right of presenting 
an appeal to the civil tribunals of Rome. The projwrtions in 
which the burgesses and Italian allies were to be drawn for 
military service had, as was fair, remained undefined fay treaty, 
but, whfle m earlier times the two had furnished on an average 
equal numbers of soldiers (i 106, 334)> now, although the pro- 
portions of the population had dianged probably m favour of 
the burgesses rather than to their disadvantage, the deman^ 
on the allies were by degrees increased disproportionattlj 
I * -7' «•« on the one hand they had the chief 

>mT>osed on them, 

„ ^ . egularly lened 

for one buigess in iiae uia<u>u. '* arj' supremaq’ 

the ciidl superintendence, which (including the supreme ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction which could hardly ^ separated 
It) the Roman government had alivajs and rightly reserved to 
Itself over the dependent Italian communities, was extended m 
s t\ wav that the Italians were hardly less than the provincials 
j , . ■ »'*•—♦« tije caprice of any one of the 
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stake in the market-place, because, on the consul’s wife express- 
ing a desire to bathe in the men’s bath, the municipal officers 
had not driven forth the bathers quickly enough, and the bath 
appeared to her not to be clean. Similar scenes had taken place 
in Ferentinum, likewise a town opiwii juris, and even in the old 
and important Latin colony of Cales.^ In the Latin colony of 
Venusia a free peasant had been seized by a young Roman 
diplomatist not holding office but passing through the town, on 
account of a jest w’hich he had allowed himself to make on the 
Roman’s litter, had been thrown down, and whipped to death 
with the straps of the litter. These occurrences arc madent- 
ally mentioned about the time of the Fregellan insurrection j it 
admits of no doubt that similar outrages frequently occurred, and 
of as little that no real satisfaction for such misdeeds could any- 
where be obtained, whereas the right of appeal not e^ily 
violated with impunitv — protected in some measure at least 
the life and limbs of the Roman burgess. In consequence of 
this treatment of the Italians on the part of the Roman govern- 
ment, the variance, which the wisdom of their ancestors had 
carefully fostered between the Latin and the other Italian com- 
munities, could not fail, if not to disappear, at any rate to 
undergo abatement (ii. 314)- The fortresses of Rome and he 
districts kept to their allegiance by the fortresses lived now 
under the like oppression; the Latin could remind the Picentme 
that they were both in like manner ‘ subject to the lasces; 
the overiers and the slaves of former days were now united by 
a common hatred tow'ards the common despot. 

While the present state of the Itahan allies w^as thus trans- 
formed from L endurable dependence into the most oppressive 
bondage, they were at the same time deprived of every prospect 
of ob^ing better rights. With the subjugation of Italj^ the . 
Roman burgess-body had closed its ranks; the bestowal of the 
franchise on whole communities was totally given up, jts bestowal 
on individuals was greatly restricted. Even the full liberty of 
migration belonging to the Old Latin burgesses which procured 
for such of their numbers as transferred their abode to Rome the 
civitas sine snfragio there, had been curtailed m a manner 
offensive to the communities concerned (11. 312). They now 
advanced a step farther: on occasion of the ^itation which 
contemplated the extension of the Roman franchise to all Italy 
in the years the right of migration to Rome was itself 

attacked, and all the non-burgesses residteht m Rome were 
directly ejected by decree of the people and of the senate from 
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the capital (pp, 99, 116) — a measure as odious on account of its 
Illiberality, as dangerous ‘from the various private mterests 
iwhich it injuriously affected. In short, while the Italian ^ies 
had' formerly stood to the Romans partly in the relation of 
brothers under tutelage, protected rather than ruled and not 
destined to perpetual minority, partly in that of slaves tolerably 
treated and not utterly depnv^ of the hope of manumission, 
they >vere now all of them subject nearly in equal degree, and 
with equal hopelessness, to the rods and axes of their Roman 
masters, and might at the utmost presume like privileged slaves 
to transmit the kicks received from their masters onward to the 
poor provincials. 

It belongs to the nature of such differences that, restrained 
by the sense of national unity and by the remembrance of 
dangers surmounted in common, they make their appearance at 
first gently and as it were modestly, till the breach gradually 
widens and the relation between the rulers, whose might is their 
sole Tight, and the ruled, whose obedience reaches no farther 
than their fears, manifests at length undisguisedly the character 
of force. Down to the revolt and razing of Tregellae in 
which as it were officially attested the altered diaracter of 
Roman rule, the ferment among die Italians did not properly 
wear a revolutionary character. The longing after equal rights 
had gradually risen from a silent wish to a loud request, only 
to be the more decidedly rejected, the more distinctly it was 
announced. It was very soon apparent that a voluntary con- 


that' -*■ " thfe burgessM 

and 1 iscertained, it 

may . ■ ■ the burgesses 

was not very much less than that of the Italian allies j for nearly 
400,000 burgesses capable of bearing arms there were at least 
500,000, probably 600,000 allies,* So long as with such pro- 


* Tbese figures are taken from the numbers of the census of and 

there were m the former year 394,336 burgesses capable of wanag arms, 
in the latter 9x0,000 (areording to Pblegoa Ft, xa MUU which statement 
CUotOD 80d hjs o^yisls erroneously refer to the census of 3*; according 
^ Liv. Ep, 98 the number wai>— by the correct reading— 900,000 
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portions the burgesses were united and there was no outward 
enemy worthy of mention, the Italian allies, split up into an 
endless number of isolated civic and cantonal conilhunities, and 
, coMected with Rome by a thousand relations .public and 
private, could never attain to common action; and with 
moderate prudence the government could not fail to control 
their troublesome and indignant subjects partly by the compact 
mass of the burgesses, partly by the very considerable resources 
which the provinces afforded, partly by setting one community 
against another. 

Accordingly the Italians kept themselves quiet, till the re- 
volution began to shake Rome; but, as soon as it had broken 
out, they entered into the movements and agitations of the 
Roman parties, with a view to obtain equality of rights by 
means of the oiie or the other. They had made common cause 
first with the popular and then with the senatorial party, and 
gained equally little by either. They had been driven to the 
conviction that, while the best men of both parties acknowledged 
the justice and equity of their claims, these best nien, aristocrats 
as well as Populares, had equally little power to procure a hear- 
mg for those claims with liie mass of their party. They had 
also observed that the most' gifted, most energetic, and most 
celebrated statesmen of Rome had found themselvesj at the 
very moment When they came forward 'as advocates of the 
Italians, deserted by their own adherents and had been accord- 
mgly overthrown. In all the vicissitudes of the thirty years of 
revolution and restoration governments enough had been in- 
stalled and’ deposed, but, however ^e progtamme might vary, 
a short-sighted and narrow-minded spirit sat alirays at the helm. 

Above all; the recent bccurrences had clearly 'shown how vain 
was the expectation of the Italians that their claims would be 
attended to -by; Rome. So long as the demands df the Italians 
■were mixed up with those of the revolutionary party and had in 
the hands of ’ the latter been rejected -by the folly of the masses, 
they might still resign themselves to the belief that the oligarchy 
had been hostile merely to the proposers, not to the' proposal 

period fro^ and even the Sulian assignations of land ,c^ at the 

®ost have hut .filled the gapa which the war had niade/the su^liis of fully 
500,000 men capable of bearing arms'may he referred -with cCTtaihty to the 
re^ption of the ; allies .which bad talcen place in the interval.. But it is 
P^*me, and .even probable, that in these fatal years the total amount of 
me Italian population niay' have retrograded 'rather' than advanced; if 
we reckon the total deficit at ioo,oopmen..capable of .hearing , arms,. 'which 
^eins noi excessive, there'we'fe. at the time.of the. Social, lyax in Italy 'three 
non-burgesses’ for two burgesses.' ” 
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Jeast to compel her to grant equality of rights. « The latter 
resolution was no doubt a resolution of (despair; I'as matters 


despair, to sit still and allow things to take their course? When 
they recollected how the Romans had been in the habit of behav- 
ing in Italy without provocation, what could they expect now 
that the most considerable men in every Italiaii town had or 
were alleged to have had — the consequences omeither suppo- 
sition being pretty much the same — an understanding wth 
Drusus, wmcn was immediately»directed against the party 
now victorious and might well be characterised as treason ? All 
those who had taken part in this secret league, 'all in fact who 
might be merely suspected of participation, no choice left 
save to begin the war or to bend their’ neck beneath the axe o! 
the executioner. ' 

Moreover, the present moment presented comparatively 
favourable prospects for a general insurrectjon throughout It^y. 
We are not exactly informed how far the Romans bad carried 


old forms of federation, though these had lost their political 
significance and were in some cases probably reduced to 'mem 
associations for festivals and sacrifices. The msurrcetion, if it 
should now begin, would still find a ralljung point in these 
unions; but who could say how soon the Romans would proceed 
to abolish these also ? Ihe secret league, moreover, which was 
alleged to be headed by Drusus, had lost in him its actual or 
expected chief, but it continued to exist afforded an Jin* 
portant nucleus for the political oiganisation of the insurrec- 
tion; while its military organisation might be based on the fart 
that each allied town possessed its owm armament and experi- 
enced soIdieK. Ih Rome on the otficr hand no senous prepata- 
tions had been made. It was reported,^ indeed, that resd^ 
movements were occurring in Italy, and that the communitJrt 
of the allies maintained a rmarkable intercourse with each 
other; but instead of callmg the citizens in all haste to aims, 
the governing corporation contented itself with exhorting the 
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msgistr.^tes in the ai^tomnry fashion to watchfulncs'? nnri witii 
sendinn: out spies to le;m\ farther particulars. The capital was 
so totally undefended, that a resolute Marsian ofneer Quintus 
Pompaedius Silo, one of the most intimate friends of Dnisus, is 
said to have fomred the design of stealing into the. city at the 
head of n band of tnistj' nscoriates carrying swords under their 
clothes, and of seiring ii by a coup dr main. Preparations were 
accordingly made for a revolt; treaties were concluded, and 
amu'ng r\cnt on silently but actively, till at lust, as usual, the 
insurri‘rtinn broke out’ through an accident somewhat earlier 
than the leading men ha<l intended. 

Tiie Rom:m pnielor with proconsular pov.-ers, Guius Servilius, 
infomred by his spies that the town of Asculum (Ascoli) in the 
Abmj:7i was sending hostages to the neighbouring communities, 
proceeded thither with his legate Fontcius and a small escort, 
and addressed to the multitude, which was just then assembled 
in tl;e theatre for the celebration of the great games, a vehement 
and menacing haninguc. The sight of the axes known only too 
■'veil, the proclamalioit of threats that were only loo earnest, 
threw the spark into the fuel of bitter hatred that had been 
accumulating for centuries; the Roman magistrates were torn 
to pieces by the multitude in the theatre itself, and immediately, 
as if it were their intention by a fearful outrage to cut off every 
chance of reconciliation, the gates were closed by command of 
the magistracy, all the Romans residing in Asculum were put to 
death, and their property was plundered. Iho revolt ran 
through the peninsula like'thc flame through the steppe. The 
brave and numerous people of the Marsians took the lead, in 
connection v.'ith the small but hardy confederacies in the Abmzzi 
—the PacHgnians, Marrucinians, Frentanians, and Vestinians. 
The brave and sagacious Quintus Silo, already mentioned, was 
here the soul of the movement. The Marsians were the first 
formally to declare against the Romans, whence the war retained 
afterwards the name of the Marsian war. ^The example thus 
given w’as folIo^Ycd by the Samnite communities, and generally 
by the mass of the communities from the Liris and the Abtuzzi 
down to Calabria and Apulia; so that all Central and Southern 
Italy was soon in arms against Rome. ■ 

The Etniscans and Umbrians on’ the other hand held ^by 
Rome, as they had already taken part with the equites against 
Drusus (p. 210).' ' It 'is a significant fact, that in these regions 
the landed and moneyed aristocracy 'had from ancient times 
preponderated' and 'th ’6 middle class had "totally '.disappeared, 
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least to compel her to grant equality of rights. Tire latter 
resolution was no doubt a resolution of .-despair; las matters 


that the most considerable men in every Italian town had or 
were alleged to have had — the consequences on 'either suppo- 
sition. bemg pretty much the same — an understanding with 
Drusus, which was immediately 'directed against the party 
now victorious and might well be characterised as treason? AH 
those who had taken part in tWs secret league/ all in fact who 
might be merely suspected of participation, had no choice left 
save to bcgm the war or to bend their neck beneath the axe of 
the executioner. 

Moreover, the present moment presented comparatively 
favourable prospects for a general insunection throughout 


old forms of federation, though these had lost their political 
significance and were in some cases probably reduced to tnere 
associations for festivals and sacnfices. The insurrection, ii it 
should now be^, would still find a rallying pomt m these 
unions ; but who could say how soon the Romans would proceed 
to abolish these also? The secret league, moreover, which was 
alleged to be headed by Drusus, had lost in him its actual or 
expected chief, but it continued to exist afforded an im- 
portant nucleus for the political o^anisation of the msurrcc- 
tion; whUe its military organisation might be based ori theiact 
that each allied towm possessed its own armament and experi- 
enced soldiers. In Rome on the other hand no senous prepara- 
tions had been made. It was reported, indeed, that resU^ 
movements were occurring in Italy, and that the communiue 
of the allies msintamed a remarkable intercourse with cac 
other; but instead of calling the cititens in all haste to arm » 
the governing corporation contented itself with exhortmic 
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magistrates in the customary fashion to watchfulness and with 
sending out spies to learn farther particulars. The capital was 
So totally undefended/ that a resolute Marsian officer Quintus 
Pompaedius Silo, one of the most intimate friends of Drusus, is 
said to have formed the design of stealing into the city at the 
head of a band of trusty associates carrying swords under their 
clothes, ^d of seizing it by a coup de main. Preparations were 
accordingly made for. a revolt; treaties were concluded, and 
arming went on silently but actively, till at last, as usual, the 
insurrection broke out through an accident somewhat earlier 
than the leading men had intended. 

The Roman praetor wth proconsular powers, Gaius Seryilius, 
informed by his spies that the town of Asculum (Ascoli) in the 
Abruzzi was sending hostages to the neighbouring communities, 
proceeded, tlrither with his legate Fonteius and a small escort, 
and addressed to the multitude, which was just then assembled 
in the theatre for the celebration of the great games, a vehement 
and menacing harangue. The sight of the axes known only too 
well^ the proclamation of threats that were only too earnest, 
threw the spark into the fuel of bitter hatred that had been 
accumulating for centuries; the Roman magistrates- were torn 
to pieces by the multitude in the theatre itself, and immediately, 
as if it were their intention by a fearful outrage to cut off every 
chance of reconciliation, the gates 'were closed by command of 
the magistracy^ all the Romans residing in Asculum -were put to 
death, and theit property was plundered. The revolt ran 
through the peninsula like the flame through the steppe. The 
brave and numerous people' of the Marsians took the lead, in 
connection with the snaall but hardy confederacies in the Abnizzi 
• — ^the Paelimians, Marrucinians^ Frentanians, and ‘ Vestinians. 
The brave arid sagacious Quintus Silo, already nientioned, w'as 
here the soul of the movement.- The Marsians were the first 
formally to declare against the Romans, whence -the war retained 
afterwards the name of the Marsian war. The example thus 
giveri -was followed by the Samnite comriiunities, and generally 
by the riiass of the communities from the Liris and the^Abmzzi 
do-wn to Calabrinand Aprilia; so thkt all Central and Southern 
Italy was soon, in' arms against Rome, - ■■ ’ ■ - - ' 

The' R-truscaria, and Uriibrians-'-on’- the other hand held xby 
Rome, as'they had already taken- part with, the equites agamst 
Drusus’ Vn: 2id)?' ' It 'is 'a si^ificant'-fact j that 'in these re'gions 
the landed 'arid 'riioneyed afistocracy’had frorri- ancient times 
preporiderated' arid 'the 'middle clasri- had -totally -Idisappeared, 
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threatening attitude of king Mithradates, the pro\ince of Asia 
might at any moment fall mto the hand of the enemy and thus 
one of the chief sources of the Roman revenue be dried up 
fhe courts, with the exception of the commission of high 
treason, in accordance Vrith a decree of the senate temporanlj 
suspended their action, all business stood still, and nothing 
was attended to but the levymg of soldiers and the manufacture 
of arms 

While the leading state thus collected its energies m the 
prospect of the severe war impending, the insurgents had to 
solve the more difficult task of acquiring political organisation 
during the struggle In the temto^ of the Paelignians situated 

m the centre of the Marsian, Sammte, Marrucinian, and Vestinian 
cantons and consequently m the heart of the insurgent distncts, 
m the beautiful plain on the nvcr Pescara, the town of Corfinmm 
was selected as the Oppositiori Rome or city of Italia, whose 
citizenship was conferred on tlie burgesses of all the msui^ent 
communities, there a Forum and a senate home were staked 
oS on a suitable scale A senate of five hundred members was 
charged with the settlement of the constitution and the supenn 
tendence of the war In accordance with its directions the 
burgesses selected from the men of senatorial rank two consuls 
and twelve praetors, who, just like the two consuls and six 
praetors of Rome, were invested with the supreme authonty m 
war and peace The Latin language, which was eieti then the 
_ , L »r ^ rontiaued 

ted in 

, of 

equality the two were made use of alternately on the silver 
pieces which the new Italian state began to com m its own narae 
after Roman models and after the Roman standard, thus 
practically abolishing the monopoly of coinage which Rome 
had exercised for two centuries It is evident frorn th«c 
arrangements — and was, indeed, a matter of cour«e~tbat me 
Italians now no longer thought of wresting equalitv of rights 
from the Romans but purposed to annihilate or subdue them 
and to form a new state But it is also obvious tbu their con 


with governing corporation jvhich contamen wiuun il uc 
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same elements of oligarchy as the Roman senate, with an 
executive administered in like manner by a plurality of co- 
ordinate supreme magistrates. This imitation descended to 
the minutest details; for instance, the title of consul or praetor 
held by the magistrate in chief command was after a victory- 
exchanged by the general of the Italians also for the title of 
Imperator. Nothing in fact was changed but the name; on 
the coins of the insurgents the same image of the gods appears, 
the inscription only being changed from Roma to Italia. This 
Rome of th^ insurgents was distinguished — not to its advantage 
—from the original Rome merely by the circumstance, that, 
while the latter had at any rate an urban development and its 
unnatural position intermediate behveen a city and a state had 
formed itself at least in a natural way, the new Italia was nothing 
at all but a place of congress for the insurgents, and it was by a 
pure fiction of law that the inhabitants of the peninsula were 
stamped as burgesses of this new capital. But it is significant 
that in this case, where the sudden amalgamation of a number 
of isolated cantons into a new political unity might have so 
naturally suggested the idea of a representative constitution in 
the modem sense, no trace of any such idea occurs ; in fact the 
very opposite course was followed,^ and the communal organisa- 
tion was simply reproduced in a far more absurd manner than 
before. Nowhere perhaps is it more clearly apparent than in 
this instance, that in the view of antiquity a free constitution 
was inseparable from the appearance of the sovereign people in 
person in their collective assemblies or from a civic type, and 
that the great fundamental idea of the modern republican-con- 
stitutional state, viz., the expression of the sovereignty of the 
people by a representative assembly — an idea Avithout which a 
free^ state would be a chaos — ^is wholly modern. Even the 
Italian polity, although it approximated to a free state in its 
somewhat representative senates and in the diminished import- 
ance of the comitia, never was able in the case either of Rome or 
of Italia to cross the boundary-line. 

Even from our scanty information, the best part of which is given by 
oiodoros, p. 538, and Strabo, v. 4, 2, this is very distinctly apparent; for 
example, the latter expressly says that the burgess-body chose the magis- 
•fates. That the senate of Italia was meant to be formed in another 
panuer and to have different powers from that of Rome, has been asserted, 
h t ^ proved. Of course in its first composition care would 

ue taken to have a representation in some degree uniform of the insurgent 
wues; but that the senators were to be regularly dejjuted by the com- 
munities, is nowhere stated. As little does the commission given to the 
Jo draw up a constitution exclude its promulgation by the magistrates 
o ratification by the assembly of the people. 
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In Cisalpine Gaul, which was in the eye' of the law a foreign 
country, but in*adTnmistratiott and colonisatioh had long passed 
as part of all the Xatin colonies frere treated like the 
Italian communities. Of the other hitherto 'allied townships in 
that quarter those — not very numerous — situated on the souilr 
side of the Po received the franchise; the country between 
the Po and the Al^s was in consequence of a law brought in by 
the consul Strabo in differenfly treated. It was organised 
after the Italian civic constitution, so that the communities not 
adapted for this, more espedaJly the towmships in the Alpine 
vdleys, were assigned to particular towns as dependent and 
tributary villages. These new town-communities, however, 
were not presented with the Roman franchise^ hut, by means 
of the legal fiction that they were lAtin colonies, ^^ere myested 
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outlying dependency; undoubtedly because the region betTs'cen 
bp Apennines and the Po had long been organised after the 
Italian model, whereas in the more northerly portion— in which, 
excepting Eporedia and Aquileia, there were no civic or Latin 
colonies, and from which in fact the native tribes had ^en by 
no means dislodged ^ ’they were from the southern district— 
Celric habits and the Celtic cantonal constitution still in great 
part subsisted, 

Considerable as these concessions were, if ^ve compare mem 
with the rigid exclusiveness wWch the Roman butgess-body 
hud retamed for more than a hundred and fifty years^ they w«e 
far from including a capitulation with the actual insurgents; 
they were on the contrary intended partly to retain the com- 
munities that w'ere wavering and tbrwtening to levovl, 
to draw over as many deserters as possible from the ranks of tfie 
enemy. To what extent these laws and espcrially the mmt 
important of them— that of &csar— were applied, cannot be 
accurately stated, as we are only able to specify m g^cim terms 
the extent of the insurrection at the time when the law was 
issued. The chief result at any rate was that the commuatWi 
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biOierto Latin — not only the sun'ivors of the old Latin con- 
federacy, such as Tibur and Praencste, but more especially the 
J^atin colonics, with the exception of the few that passed over 
to tlic insurgents — were thereby admitted to Roman citizenship. 
Besides, the law was apjdicd to the isolated towns of the allies 
between the Po and the Apenninas, such ns Ravenna, to a 
number of Etruscan towns, and to the allied cities that remained 
faithful in .Southern Italy, such as Nuceria and Ncapolis. It was 
natural that individual communities, hitherto specially privi- 
leged, should hesitate as to the acceptance of the franchise j that 
Neapolis, for example, should scruple to gi^'C up its former treaty 
with Rome — which guaranteed to its citizens exemption from 
land-serrdce and their Greek constitution, and perhaps domanial 
advantages besides — for the very restricted privileges of new 
burgesses. It was probably in virtue of conventions concluded 
on account of these scruples that this city, as well as Rhegium 
and perhaps other Greek communities in Italy, even after their 
admission to Roman citizenship retained unchanged their former 
communal constitution and Greek fis their official language. 
At all events, as a consequence of these laws, the circle of Roman 
burgesses was extraordinarily enlarged by the merging into it of 
numerous and important ci\dc communities scattered from the 
Sicilian Straits to the Po; and, further, the country between the 
Po and the Alps was, by the bestowal of the privileges of the 
most favoured allies, as it were invested with the legal reversion 
of full citizenship. 

On the strength of these concessions to the waAxring com- 
munities, the Romans resumed with fresh courage the conflict 
against the insurgent districts. They had pulled down as much 
of the existing political institutions as seemed necessary to arrest 
the progress of the conflagration ; the insurrection, thenceforth 
at any rate spread no farther. In Etruria and Umbria especi- 
ally, where it was just beginning, it was subdued with singular 
rapidity, still more, probably, by means of the Julian law than 
through the success of the Roman arms. In the former Latin 
colonies, and in the thickly-peopled region of the Po, there were 
opened up copious and now reliable sources of aid ; with these, 
and with tlie resources of the burgesses themselves, the}’’ could 
proceed to subdue the, now isolated conflagration. The Wo 
former commanders-in-chief returned to Rome, Caesar as censor 
elect, Marius because his conduct of the war was blamed as 
vacillating and slow, and the man of sixty-six was declared to 
be in his dotage. This objection was very probably groundless; 
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similar to the freedmen, masmudi as they ^obld only be enrolled 
in eight, as the freedmen wJy in fotir,' of the thirty-five fnbes; 
whether the restriction was personal or^ as it would rather seem 
’ With certainty. ' ' 

to Italy proper, which at that 
i f • beyond Ancona' and Florence. 

In Cisalpine Gaul, which was in the eye of the law a foreign 


that quarter thpse — not very numerous— situated on the south 
side of the Po received the franchise; but the country between 
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valleys, were assigned to particdlar towns as dependent ana 
tributary villages. These new town-communities, bowwer, 
were not presented with the Roman franchise, but, “by means 
of the lee^ fiction that they were Latin colonies, were mvested 


outlymg dependency; undoubtedly because the region uotwcou 
the Apennines and the Po had Jong been organised after the 
Italian model, whereas in the more northerly portion— in which, 
excepting Eporedia and Aquileia, there were no civic or Latin 
Colonies, and from which in fact the native tribes had been by 
no means dislodged as 'they were from the southern district— 
Celtic habits and the Celtic cantonal constitution still in great 
part subsisted. 

Considerable as these concessions were, if we compare them 
with the rigid exclusiveness which the Roman burgess-body 
had retamed for more than a hundred and fifty years, they were 
far from including a capitulation with the actual insurgents; 
they were on the contrary intended partly to retain the com- 
muaiti€s that were rvai'cring and threatening to jevolt, paruy 
to draw over as many deserters as possible from the ranks of tlie 
enemy. To what extent these latvs and especially the most 
important of them— that of Caesar— were applied, cannot be 
accurately stated, as we are only able to specify in general terms 
the extent of the insurrection at the time when the law was 
issued. The chief result at any rate was that the communities 
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time_^xt^ded northw^d Kttie' beyond" Aicona' and Florence. 
In Qsalpine Gaul, which was in the eye of the Ia^Y a foreign 
country, but in administration and colonisation had long passed 
as part of Italjr, all the Latin colonies were treated like tlie 
Italian communities. Of the other hitherto allied townsliips in 
that quarter those^not very numerous — situated on the south 
side of the Po received the franchise,* but the country betnecn 


adapted for this, more cspedally the townships in the Alpvre 
v^eys, were assi^ed to particular towns as dependent and 
tributary villages. These new town-communities, honever, 
were not presented with the Roman franchise, but, by means 
of the leg^ fiction that they were Latin colonies, were invested 
with those nghts which had hitherto belong to the Latin ton ns 
of inferior privileges. Thus Italy at that time ended practically 
the Po, while the Transpadane country was treated as an 

..lying d^endency; undoubtedly because the region between 
Apennines and the Po had long been organised after the 
italian model, ivhereas in the more northerly portion-^-in which, 
excepting Eporedia and Aquileia, there were no civic or Latin 
colpnies, and from which in fact the native tribes had beep by 
no’rheans dislodged as 'Aey were from the southern district— 
Celtic habits and the Celtic cantonal constitution still in great 
part subsisted. 

Considerable as these concessions were, if we compare them 
with the rigid exclusiveness which the Roman burgess-body 
had retmned for more than a hundred and fifty yeare^ they were 
far from including a capitulation wlh the actual insurgents, • 
they were on the contrary intended partly to retain the com- 
munities that were wavering and thnatening to revolt, p^w 
to draw over as many deserters as possible from the ranks of tiic 
enemy. To what extent Uiese laws and especially the mwt 
important of them — that of Ciesar— were applied, cannot be 
accurately staled, as we arc only able to spealy m gcnei^ terms 
the extent of the insurrection at the time when the law w.vs 
issued. The chief result at any rate was that the commoniues 
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hitlierto Latin — ^nat o]dy the survivors of, the old LatiUj^con- 
federacy^ such as Tibur and Praeneste, but more especially the 
Latin colonies, ,witli the exception of the few. that passed over 
to the insurgents — ^were thereby admitted to Roman citizenship. 
Besides, the jlaw was applied to the isolated^ towns of the allies 
between the Po and the Apennines,^ such as Rayehna, to a 
number, of Etruscan towns, and to the' allied cities that remained 
faithful in Southern Italy, such, as Nuceria and Neapolis. ' It was 
natural, that individual communities, hitherto specially privi- 
leged, should hesitate as to the acceptance of the franchise; that 
Neapolis, for e.xample, should scruple to give up its former treaty 
with Rome— ^which guaranteed to its citizens exemption from 
land-service and their Greek constitution, and perhaps domanid 
advantages besides—for the very 'restricted privileges of new 
burgesses. It was probably in virtue of conventions concluded 
on account of'these scruples that this city, as well as Rliegium 
and perhaps other Greek communities in Italy, even after their 
admission to Roman citizenship retained unchanged their former 
communal constitution and Greek as their official language. 
At all evente, as a consequence of these laws, the circle of Roman 
burgesses was extraordinarily enlarged by the merging into it of 
numerous and important civic communities scattered from the 
Sicilian Straits to the Po ; and, further, the country between the 
Pq and the Alps was, by the bestowal of the privileges of the 
most favoured allies,, as it were invested with the legal reversion 
of full citizenship. , ^ 

On the strength of .these concessions to the wavering com- 
munities, the Romans resumed with fresh courage the conflict 
against the insurgent districts. They had pulled down as much 
of the existing political institutions as seemed necessary to arrest 
the progress of the conflagration ; the insurrectioii, thenceforth 
at any rate spread no farther. In Etruria and Umbria esp'eci- 
ally, where it was just beginning, it was subdued with sin^lar 
rapidity, still more, probably, by means of the Julian law than 
through the success of the Roman arms. , In the former Latin 
colonies, and ,in the thickly-peopled region of the Po, there were 
opened up copious and now reliable sources of aid: with these, 
and yith the resources of the burgesses themselves, they could 
proceed to subdue the, now isolated conflagration. The two 
former commanders-in-chief returned to Rome, Caesar as censor 
elect, Marius because his conduct of the war was blamed as 
vacillating and slow, and the man of sixty-six was declared to 
be in his dotage. This objection was very probably groundless; 
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Marius showed at least his bodHy vigour by appearing daily in 
the arc ■ • •• • he seems 

to have . • * . ■ • t cam- 

Pp^> • ■ ’ . ■ ' . ^which 

^one alter his pouuLai . ' ' himself 

in public op^on, and so the celebrated champion was to his 
bitter vexation now, even as an officer, unceremoniously laid 
aside as useless. The place of Marius in the Marsian array was 
taken by the wr^ul of this year, Lucius Porcius Cato, who had 
fought with distinction in Etruria, and that of Caesar in the 
Campanian army by his lieutenant, Lua‘us Sulla, to whom were 
due some of the most material successes of tiie previous cam- 
pai^; Gnaeus Strabo retained— now as consul — the command 
which he had held so successfully in the Piceman territory. 

Thus began the second campaign in Th® insurgents 
opened it, even before winter was over, by the bold attempt — 
recalling the grand passages of the Samnile xrars — to send a 
Marsian array of 15,000 men to Etruria with a view to aid the 
insurrection brewing in, Northern Italy. But Strabo, through 
whose district it to pass, intercepted and totally defeated 
itj only a few got back to their far distant home. When at 
length the season allowed the Roman armies to assume the 
offensive, Cato entered the Jfarsian territorj' and advwced, 
successfully encountering the enemy there; but he fell in the 
region of the Fucine Jake during an attack on the enemy’s camp, 
so that the exclusive superintendence of the operations m 
Central Italy devolved on Strabo. The latter employed himself 
pjwtly in continuing the siege of Asculuro, partlj' in the subjuga- 
tion of the Marsian, SabelHan, and Apuliim districts. To relieve 
his hard-pressed native towm, ludacilius appeared before 
Asculum with ffie Picentine le^ and attacked the besieging 
army, while at the same time the garrison sallied forth and 
threw itself on the Roman lines. It is said that Romans 
fought on tl^ day against 60,000 Italians.^ Victory remamed 
with the Romans, but ludadlius succeeded in throwing hinuclf 
with a part of the relieving anny into the towm. T^e sjcp 
resumed its course; it was protracted ' by the strcngui of the 
place and the desperate defence of the inhabitants, who fought 
with a recollection of the terrible declaration of war within its 


* Leaden bullets wtth the came of the Jefioa ’•'Wch threw them, aad 
•omctimes •which corses the ** ranaway *'**’/y "Ti*. . iff®” 

Roman—or with the inscription “hit the Pwentes” or 'bit PdcjwJu* 
—the focroer Kesnan. the Utter IfalUn— are e^ea^now sometliafs found. 
beloDeuc to that period, in thereg{<molA«o!i. 
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walls. When ludadlius at length after a brave defence of 
several months saw the day of capitulation ajjproach, he ordered 
the chiefs' of that section of the citizens which was favourable 
to Rome to be put fo death under torture, and then died by his 
o^\^l hand. So the gates were opened, and Roman executions 
were substituted for Italian; all officers and all the respectable 
citizens were executed, the rest were driven forth to beggary, 
and all their property was confiscated on account of the state. 
During the siege and after the fall of Asculum numerous Roman 
corps marched through the adjacent rebel districts, and induced 
one after another to submit. The l^famicini jdeldcd, after 
Lucius Sulpicius had defeated them decidedly at Teate (Chieti). 
The praetor Gaius Cosconius penetrated into Apulia, took 
Salapia and Carmae, and besieged Canusium. A Samnite corps 
under Marius Egnatius came to the help of the unwarlike region 
and actually drove back the Romans, but the Roman general 
succeeded in defeating it at the passage of the- Aufidus; 
Egnatius fell, and the rest of the army had to seek shelter behind 
the walls of Canusium. The Romans again advanced as far as 
Venusia and Rubi, and became masters of all Apulia. Along 
the Fucine lake^ also and at the Majella mountains — ^the chief 
seats of, the insurrection — the Romans restored their ascend- 
anc)’'; the Marsians succumbed to Strabo’s lieutenants, Quintus 
Metellus Pius and Gaius Cinna, the Vestinians and Paelignians 
in the following year (-V#) to Strabo himself; Italia the capital 
of the insurgents became once more the modest Praelignian 
country-town of Cdrfinium; the remnant of the Italian senate 
fled to the Samnite territory. 

The Roman southern army, which was now under the com- 
mand of Lucius Sulla, had at the same time assumed the offensive 
and had penetrated into southern Campania which was occupied 
by the enemy.' Stabiae was .taken and destroyed by Sulla in 
person (30 April and Herculaneum by Titus Didius, who 
however fell himself {ii June) apparently, at the assault on that 
city. Pompeii resisted longer., The, Samnite general Lucius 
Cluentius came up to bring relief to the town, but he, was repulsed 
by Sulla; and when, reinforced by bands of Celts, he renewed 
his attempt' he was^ chiefly owing to ,the wavering of, tliese un- 
trustworthy, '.associates,, so totally defeated that his camp was 
taken and hej himself, was cut down with the greater part of His, 
troops in' their jflight' towards' Hola. Tfie^ grateful Roman army 
conferred on its general the grass-wreath-LtheiKornely badge 
with which the usage of the camp decorated the soldier who had 
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ijy his energy saved a ^ ^vision of his* comrades/ ^Without 
pausing to undertake the si^ of Kota and of 'the other Cam- 
pani^ towns still occupied by the Samnites, Sulla at once 
advanced into the interior, wluch was 'the head-quarters of the 
insurrection. The speedy capture and fearful punishment of 
Aedanum Spread terror Aroughout the Hirpintan country; it 


MutUus awaited him, was turned, the Samnite army was attacked 
ih reir, and defeated ; the camp was lost, the general escaped 
wounded to Aesernia. Sulla advanced to Bovlanum, the capital 
of the Samnite country*, and compelled it to surrender by a 
second victory obtained beneath its walls. The advanced 
season alone put an end to the campaign there. 

The position of affairs had undeigone a most complete change. 
Powerful, victorious, aggressive as was the insurrection when it 
began the campaign of it emerged fronl it deeply humbled, 
everywhere beaten, and totally hopeless. All northern Italy 
was pacified. In central Italy both coasts were wholly in the 
Roman po5\er, and the Abruzzi idmost entirely^ Apulia as far 
as Venusia, and Campania as far as Nola, were m the hands of 
the Romans; and by the occupation of the Hirpiman territor>' 
the communication was broken off between the only tViXi regions 
still persevering in open resistance, the Samnite and the Lucano- 


flame still blazed up among the niins, but the hre vfos every- 


Strabo and still more of Sulla, the more energetic conceniwiiun 
of the Roman forces, and their quicker offensive action ^ontn- 
bhted materially to that result, political causes were probably 
.t.«^'v.-^j^p^(jucingthesmgu!arlyraptcl 
; rgents; the law of Sil\*anus and 

(■ ^ ‘ : .• design in carrj'fng defection and 

treason to the Common cause into the ranks of the enemy, and 
misfortune, as has so frequently happened, probably fell as an 
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apple of discord, among the, loosely connected insurgent, com- 
munities. X , > . 

We see only— and this fact points ,to an internal breaking up 
of Italia, that must certainly have been attended by violent 
convulsions — ^that the Samnites, perhaps under the leadership 
of the Marsian Quintus Silo who had been from the first the soul 
of the insurrection and -after the capitulation of the Marsians 
had .gone as a fugitive to the neighbouring people, now assumed 
another organisation purely confined to their own land,, and, 
after- “Italia” was vanquished, undertook to continue the 
struggle as “ Safini ” or Samnites.’- The strong Aeserina was 
converted from the fortress that had curbed, into the last 
retreat that sheltered, Samnite freedom; an army assembled 
consisting, it was said, of 30,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, and 
was strengthened by the manumission and incorporation of 
20,000 slaves; five generals were placed at its head, among 
whom Silo was the first and Mutilus next to him. With astonish- 
ment men saw the Samnite wars beginning anew after a pause of 
t^vo hundred years, and the resolute nation of farmers making a 
fresh attempt, just as in the fifth century, after the Italian, con- 
federation was shattered, to force Rome with their own hand 
to recognise their country’s independence. But this resolution 
of the bravest despair made not much change in the main result; 
although the mountain-war in Samnium and Lucania might still 
require some time and some sacrifices, the insurrection was 
nevertheless already substantially at an end. 

, In the meanwhile, certainly, there had occurred a fresh com- 
plication, for the Asiatic difficulties had rendered it imperatively 
necessary to declare war against Mithradates king of Pontus, 
and for next year to assign one consul and a consular army 
to Asia Minor. Had this war broken out a year earlier, the 
contemporary revolt of, the half of Italy and of the mosjt im- 
portant of the provinces would have occasioned immense peril 
to the Roman state. Now that the marvellous good fortune of 
Rome had once more been e-vdnced in the rapid collapse of the 
Italian insurrection, this Asiatic war just beginning was, notwith- 
standing its being mixed upwith'the expiring Italian struggle,not 
of a really dangerous character; and the less so, because Mithra- 
dates in his arrogance refused the invitation of the Italians that 

' ' ' ' V , 

^ The rare denarii with Safinim and G. Mutil in Oscaji characters must 
Mong to this period; _ for, as long as the designation Italia was retained 
by the insurgents, no single canton could, as a sovereign power, com monev 
with its own name. - or, no,- 
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he should afford them direct assistance. Still it was 5 n a high 
degree inconvenient. The times had gone by, when they wiUi* 
out hesitation carried on simultaneously an Italian and a trans- 
marine war; the state-chest was already after tira yeare of 
Warfare utterly exhausted, and the formation of a new army 
in addition to that already in the field seemed 'scarcely practi- 
1 ' ■°’'**^‘‘vrp«;nrted tosudi expedients as they could. The 
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the requisite pecuniary means. No new army was tomieu, uuv 
that which was under Sulla in Campania was destined to embark 
for Asia, as soon as the state of things in southern Italy should 
allow ite departure; which might 1» expected, from the pro- 
gress of the army operating in the north under Strabo, to happen 
soon. 

the third campai^ in b^n amidst fas'ourabic 
■ • — ♦K* i«.er resistance which 

' ' successor, 

Quintus MeieuUi . * '* iiaandnot 

unlike his father in his strongly conservative views us irell as In 
military endowments, put an end to the resistance by the capture 
of Venusia, at which 3000 armed men were taken prisoners. In 
Samnium Silo no doubt succeeded in retaking Bomnum; but 
in a battle, m Which he engaged the Roman genera! ilamercus 
Aeimlius, the Romans conquered, and— what was more impor- 
tant than the victory itself — Silo was among the 6000 aead 
whom the Samnites left on the field. In Campania the smaller 
places, which the Samnites still occupied, were wrested from 
them by Sulla, and Nola was inmiw. The Roman general 
Aulus Gabmius penetrated also into Lucania and gained no 
small advantages; but, after lie had fallen in an attack on the 
enemy’s camp, Lajnponius the insurgent leader and his followers 
once more held almost undisturbed aiminand ovTf the wide and 
desolate Lucano-Bruttian countty and even made an attempt 
to seize RhegiuiUi whidi was frustrated, howmtr, by the Sicilian 
governor fStus Norbanus. Notwrlhstandlng isolated rois- 
cliances the Romans avere constantly drawing nearer to the 
attainme ‘ end; the fall of Nola; the ’submission of 

Samniurr ■ * -I.* ■■■ forces as-ail- 

able for ■ ’ ' ■ • ' turn taken 

by affaii.. . : i . • • • h life to .the 

well-nigh extingubhe'd insurrection. 
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Rome was in a fearful ferment. The attack of Drusus upon 
the equestrian courts and his sudden downfall' brought about 
by the equestrian party, followed by the two-edged Varian 
warfare of prosecutions, had sown the bitterest discord between 
the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie as well as bet\veen the 
moderates and the ultras. Events had completely justified 
the patty of concession; what they had proposed voluntarily 
to bestow, Rome had been more than half compelled to concede ; 
but the mode in which the concession was made bore, just like 
the'earlier refusal, the stamp of obstinate and shortsighted en\y. 
Instead of granting equality of rights to all Italian communities, 
they had only expressed the inferiority in another form. They 
had received a great number of Italian communities into Roman 
citizenship, but had attached to what they thus conferred an 
injurious stigma, by placing the new burgesses alongside of the 
old on nearly the same footing as the freedmen occupied along- 
side of the freeborn. They had irritated rather than pacified 
the edmmunities bet^veen the Po and the Alps by the concession 
of Latin rights. Lastly, they had withheld the franchise from 
a considerable, and that not the w'orst; portion of the Italians 
— ^the whole of the insurgent communities which had again 
submitted; 'and not only so, but, instead of restoring in a legal 
shape the former treaties annulled by the insurrection, they had 
at the utmost renewed them as a matter of favour and rendered 
them revocable at pleasure.^ The disability as regarded the 

' ^ Liemianus (p. 15) under the year '-^yiy^savs; deditiais omnibus [«]pi7<7[5] 
data; qui pollicUi inuU[d] milia miliium vix XV . . . cohortes'miseriiut ; 
a statement, in which Livy’s account (Epit. 80): Jtalicis populis a senatu 
ctvilqs data esi reappears in a somewhat more precise shape. The dcditicU 
were according to Roman state-law those peregiini liberi (Gaius i. 13-15, 
25, Ulp. XX. 14,-xXii. 2), Who had become subject to the Romans and had 
not been admitted to alliance. They might retain life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, and might |be formed into communities with a constitution of their 
own; the freedmen who were by legal fiction placed on the Same footing 
with the dediiicii {U gin dedtticiorinn numero sunt, only by erroneous usage 
and rarely by the better authors called dii^ectly dediticii ; Gai. i. 12, Ulp. 
i. 14, Taul. iv. 12, 6) as well as the kindred liberti Latini luniani, were 
probably dirdXioey, nullius certae civitatis cives (Ulp. xx. ‘14; comp. Dig. 
xlvui. 19, 17, ij ; but neither the Latins nor the dediticii themselves were 
necessarily a.-K 6 \i 5 es. The latter nevertheless were destitute 'of rights as 
respected the Roman state in so far as by Roman' state-law every deditio 
was necessarily unconditional (Polyb. xxi. i ; comp. x\. g, 10, xxxvi. n) 
and all the privileges expressly or tacitly conceded to them .were con- 
ceded ovAy'' precario and therefore revocable at pleasure (Appian, Hisp. 
44); feo that the Roman state, whatever it might immediately or 
afterwards decree regarding its dediticii, could never perpetrate as respected 
them a violation of rights. This destitution of rights only, ceased lOa the 
conclusion of a treaty of alliance (Liv. xxxiv. 57). Accordingly deditio 
and foedns appear in constitutional law as contrasted terms excluding 
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rjght of noting ga\e the deeper offence, that it vras— as the 
comitia were then constituted— politically absurd and the 
hypocritical care of the go\emment for the unstained punt) of 
the electors appeared to < * '■ 

but all these reatrictions 

mvited ever) demagogue , 

up the more or less just demands of the nen burgesses «nu y* 
Italians excluded from the franchise \\Tu!e accordmgl} the 
more clear seeing of the anstoant^ could not but find these 
partial and grudging concessions as inadequate as did the new 
burgesses and the excluded themselves, they further pamfull) 
felt the absence from their ranks of the numerous and excellent 
men ■ivhom the Vanan commission of high treason had exiled 
and whom it was the more difficult to recall because thej had 
b^en condemned b> the verdict not of the people but of the }ut> 
courts, for, while there was little hesitation as to cancelling a 
decree of the people e\ en of a judicial character b) means of a 
second, the cancelling of a \erdict of jurymen b> the people 
appeared to the better portion of the aristocracj as a tci% 
dangerous precedent Thus neither the ultras nor the moderates 
were content with the issue of the Italian crisis But still 
deeper indignation snelled the heart of the old man, who had 
cone forth to the Italian war with re\i\ed hopes and had come 
back from it reluctantl), with the consciousness of having 
rendered new sen ices and of ha^ mg received in return new and 
most severe mortifications, with the bitter feeling of being no 
longer dreaded but despised b> his enemies, with that gnawing 
spirit of vengeance in hts heart, winch feeds on its own poison 
It was true of him also, as of the new buigesscsand the excluded, 
mnoable and awkward as he had shown hunscTf to lie, hu> 

r- J Ml 13 IS aniJ Colhofr 

p I — ‘ •'monp 
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popular name was still a formidable weapon in the hand of a 
demagogue. 

With these elements of political convulsion was combined 
the rapidly spreading decay of the honourable soldierly spirit 
and of military discipline. The seeds, which were sown by the 
enrolment of the proletariate in the army, developed them- 
selves with alarming rapidity during the demoralising insurrec- 
tionary war, which compelled Rome to admit to the service 
every man capable of bearing arms without distinction, and 
which above all carried political partisanship directly into the 
head-quarters and into the soldiers’ tent. The effects soon 
appeared in the slackening of all the bonds of the military 
hierarchy. During the siege of Pompeii the commander of the 
Sullan besieging corps, the consular Aulus Postumius Albinus, 
was put to death with stones and bludgeons by his soldiers, who 
believed themselves betrayed by their general to the enemy; 
and Sulla the commander-in-chief contented himself with ex- 
horting the troops to efface the memorj' of that occurrence by 
their brave conduct in presence of the enemy. The authors of 
that deed were the marines, from of old the least respectable of 
the troops. A division of legionaries raised chiefly from the city 
• populace soon followed the example thus given. Instigated by 
Gains Titius, one of the heroes of the market-place, it laid hands 
on the consul Cato. By an accident he escaped death on this 
occasion; Titius was arrested, but was not punished. When 
Cato soon afterwards actually perished in a combat, his own 
officers, and particularly the younger Gaius Marius, were — 
whether justly or unjustly cannot be ascertained — designated 
as the authors of his death. 

To the political and military crisis thus beginning fell to be 
added the economic crisis — perhaps still more terrible — ^which 
set in upon the Roman capitalists in consequence of the Social 
war and the Asiatic troubles. The debtors, unable even to 
raise the interest due and yet inexorably pressed by their 
creditors, had on the one hand entreated from the proper 
judicial authority, the urban praetor Asellio, a respite to enable 
them to dispose of their possessions, and on the other hand had 
searched out once more the old obsolete laws as to usury (i. 300) 
and, in accordance with the rule established in olden times, had 
sued their creditors for fourfold the amount of the interest paid 
to them contrary to the law. Asellio lent himself to bend the 
de facto existing law, to the letter, and sanctioned in the usual 
way the desired actions for interest; whereupon the offended 
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Creditors assembled in the Fbnwn under the leadership' of the 
tribune of the people Lucius Cassius^ and attacked hnd killed 
the prdetor in front of the temple of CoiMrd/ jcst'as m^Kis 
priestl/^fobes he ^\as presentir^ a ^crifice— an’butra^e’which 
wafe not even made a subject of‘cavestt^tron‘(-g"y®). Od the 
other hand it was said in tiie 'cirdes of the d^Dtor>, that the 
st^enng' multitude <iould not be reliet-ed otherwise than fay 
** new account-books,” thafhs, by legally Cancelling the daims 
of 'all creditors against all debtors. UCatters stood again exactly 
as they had stood dating the strife Of the orders; Once more 
f wti, thfe Drejudrcfcd anstocrac)’ niJde 


great agucuitui^i v..^ 

j * * » .st nations, and oy uiav 


' 'll accident 

. led to its outbreak. _ 

/ It uas the tribune of the people Publius Sulpicius Rufus who 
in proposed to the buigesses to declare that every senator, 
nho owed more than zooo denarii (£83), should forfeit his seat 
in the senate, to grant to the burgesses condemned by non-free 
» jurj' courts liberty to return home, to distribute the ne^ bur- 
gesses among all the tnbes, and likewise to allow the right of 
voting m all tribes to the freedmen. They were proposals w hicli 
from the mouth of such a man w ere at least somewhat surprising. 
Publius Sulpiaus Rufus (born m •}") owed his political import- 
ance not so much to his noble birth, his important connections, 
and his hereditary wealth, as fo his tbmarkable’ oratorical 
talent, m wliicli none of Ins contemporaries equalled him. iiii 
' • . Ii\c1t gestures sometimes bordering on 

- -c wt, flow of worth 
As a partisan 

1 _ and his fir«t 

. ' ^ '’’•‘'f Korbamis 

who was * ■ : * . ' 

Among the conseivatives fie belonged lo •** ' 
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an;d P.rusus. >ye;do,not,;knpT/ what primarily, gavp, occasion, to 
his; soliciting thertribuneship, of .thp people .for and. on its 
apcountrenpuncmg. his patrician nobility; .but .he seems tohaye 
been by m means rendered a yevplutionist through the fact that 
he^ like the whole middle party, had .been persecuted , as revolur 
tionary by the conseryatives^ and tp have by no means intended 
an overthrow of the-, constitution in the sense of , Gains Gracchus. 
It' would rather seem that, as the only rnan pf note belonging to 
ti^e, party. nPCrassus ^^^4 D;nisus who, had, come forth .uninjured 
from the storm of .the.yarian prosecutions, he felt himself, called 
on tpi complete; the work.of Dinisus and finally, to abolish the still,- 
subristing; disabilities of the, new burgesses— for which. purpose 
he,npeded,,the tribunate. Several. acts of his. even during his 
tribuiieship , are jnentipned, which betray the very opposite, of 
demagogic designs-. For .instance, he prevented by his veto one 
ofiiiiscplleagues.from cancelling thropgh .a decree of the people 
thp! sentences of jurj^m'en issued under the Varian law; and, 
when.-the late,aedile Gaius Caesar uncpnsti-tutionally.becaine.a 
candidate ,for. the .consulship, passing over the praetorship with 
the deslgii), it;was alleged, of getting the. charge of, the Asiatic 
war, afteryards entrusted to, him, Sulpicius opposed him rnpre 
resol]Litely and sharply than any, one , else,, , , Entirely , in the spirit 
of , priisuS', he thus, ■ demanded from, himself and from, others 
primarily , and especially , the,. maintenance pf the' constitution. 
Butfin|facthe,was as little, able as was Drusus.to reconcile things 
that were -incompatible, , and to carry out in strict; form of law. 

. the change of. the constitution which he had in view— a change 
judicious., in, itself, but, never .to be obtained from.; the great 
majority of. the old burgesseS; by amicable means.- , His, breach 
with, the .powerful family of the .Julii— among, whom .the cpn- 
sular .Lucius -Gaesar, the brother, of Gains, in particular was very 
influential in .the senate — and, with the section of the aristocracy 
adhering .to, ft, beyond doubt.materially C070perated- and carried 
the ..irascible, man through, personaL exasperation bpyond his 

original design 1 ; 

„ ,;Yet title proposals brought in by him. were .pf such a nature as 
to.be, by .no means .out of, keeping w;ith the, personal. character- 
and the previous party-porition of .their- author., The.equalisa^ 
tion. pfithe ney. burgesses with .the old .was simply-, a partial 
resumption of ’;the proposals, drawn, .up by,,Drusus in favour of 
the Italians .and, like these, only carried .out the requirements of a 
sound, policy. j ithe recall, pf those., condemned by. the.yarian 
jurymen no ; doubt sacrificed the principle . of, ^herin-viplabnity pf 
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such decisions ^\hich Sulpicius himself had just practfcally 
defended; but it mainly benefited in the first instance the 
members of the proposer’s own party, the moderate conser%-a- 
t’* be very 'well conceived that so impetuous a 

I • • . ■ - . 


• if 

barrassed notwthstandmg an uicu ^ • n 

occasion of the last financial crisis. It was painful doubtless, 
but yet in itself conducive to the rightly understood interest of 
the aristocracy, that, as was necessarily the effect of the Sulpician 
proposal, all persons should uithdraw from the senate who «ere 
unable speedily to meet their liabilities, and that the coterie- 
system, which found one of its main supports in the insolvencj' 
of many senators and their consequent dependence on their 
wealthy colleagues, should be checked by the removal of the 
notoriously \en^ portion of the senators. At the same time, 
of course, we do not mean to deny that such a purification of the 
senate-house so abruptly and invidiously exposing the senate, 
as Rufus proposed, would certainly never have been proposed 
* ■ his personal quarrels with the heads of the ruling 
coteries. Lastly, the re ' »>'<»» 

undoubtedly the primar . * 

of tlie street; but in .' * • ’ * \ ’ 

inromnatible with the aristocratic constituuuu '.! • 

- ♦or mililarj* service, their 
ir justified, as the right 
ad always gone hand in 
liand. Moreoi’er, ioox.iiig iv «,«. / of the comitia, it was 
politically of verj* little moment whether one sew cr more emptied 
Itself into that slough. The difficulty wliich the oligarchy felt 
in governing irith the comitia was lessened rather than increased 
by the unlimited admission of the freedmen, who were to a sery 
great extent personally and financially dependent on the ruling 
families and, if rightly used, might just furnish the government 
ivith am* . ■ - '*•- «i«.-»wns more thoroughly than 

before. • ‘ ’ 

shown ic • ’ ' * ! 

aristocracj' mcndly to lelorm; but 1 ' • 

anything else than what the corn-law had Ixxm for Dmsus^ 
means of drawing the proletariate o\ cr to his side and of breaking 
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do^\^l with its aid the opposition against tlie truly beneficial 
reforms which he meditated. . It was easy to foresee that this 
opposition would not be slight; that the narrow-minded aristo- 
cracy and the narrow-minded bourgeoisie would display tire same 
stupid jealousy after the subduing of the insurrection as they 
had displayed before its outbreak; that the great majority of 
all parties would secretly or even openly characterise the partial 
concessions made at the moment of the most formidable danger 
as .imseasonable compliances, and would passionately resist 
every attempt to extend them. The example of Drusus had 
shoAvn what came of undertaking to carry conservative reforms 
solely, in reliance on a senatorial majority; it was a course quite 
intelligible, that his friend who shared his views should attempt 
to carry out kindred designs in opposition to that majority and 
under the forms of demagogism. Rufus accordingly gave him- 
self no trouble to gain the senate over to his views by the bait of 
the jury courts. He found a better support in the freedmen and 
above all in the armed retinue — consisting, according to the 
report of his opponents, of 3000 hired men and an “ opposition- 
senate of 600 young men from the better class — with which he 
appeared in the streets and in the Forum. 

• His proposals accordingly met wth the most decided resistance 
from the majority of the senate^ which first, to gain time, induced 
the consuls Lucius Cornelius Sulla and Quintus Pompeius Rufus, 
both declared opponents of demagogism, to enjoin extraordinary 
religious observances, during which the popular assemblies were 
suspended. Sulpicius replied by a violent tumult, in which 
among other victims the young Quintus Pompeius, son of the 
one, and son-in-law of the other consul, met his death and the 
lives, of both consuls themselves were seriously threatened — 
Suha is said even to have .escaped only by Marius opening to 
him his house. They were obliged to yidd; Sulla agreed to 
countermand the announced solemnities, and the Sulpician 
proposals now passed without further difficulty. But this was 
far from determining their fate. Though the aristocracy in the 
capital might own its defeat, there was now — ^for the first time 
since the commencement of the revolution — ^yet another power 
in Italy which could not be .overlooked, viz. the two strong and 
victorious armies of the proconsul Strabo and the consul Sulla. 
The political position of Strabo might be ambiguous, but Sulla 
although he had given way to open, violence for the moment, 
was on the best terms with the majority of the senate; and not 
only so, but he had, immediately after countermanding the 
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' despatched to the camp at Nola;, with a view tp have the army 

' .handed over to them by 'Sulla. 

Sulla was not the man to yield ^to such a summons. If any 
one had’ a vocation to the chief command in the Asiatic war, it 
was Sulla. He had, a few. years before commanded with the 
greatest success in the same-theatre of war; he had contributed 
more thah any other man to the subjugation of the dangerous 
Italian insurrection; as consxd of the year in which the Asiatic 
^var broke -out, he had been invested with the command in it 
after the customary way and with the full consent of his colleague, 
who was on friendly terms with him and related to him by 
marriage.' It was expecting a great deal to suppose that he 
would, in accordance with a decree of the sovereign burgesses of 
Rome, give up a command undertaken in such circumstances to 
an old military and political antagonist, in whose hands the 
army might be turned to none could tell what violent and 
preposterous proceedings. Sulla was neither good-natured 
enough to comply voluntarily with such an order, nor dependent 
enough to be compelled to do so.. His army was — ^partly in 
consequence of the alterations of the military system which 
originated with Marius, partly from .the moral laxity and ,the 
military strictness of its discipline in the hands of Sulla — ^little 
more than a body of mercenaries absolutely devoted to their 
•leader land indifferent' to political affairs. Sulla himself was a 
hardened, cool, and clear-headed man, in whose eyes the sove- 
reign Roman burgesses were a rabble, ,|he hero of Aquae Sextiae 
a bankrupt. swindler, formal legality a mere phrase, Rome itself 
a city. without a garrisoniand with its walls half in ruins, which 
could be far more easily captured than Nola. 
r On these views he acted. He lassembled his soldiers — there 
were six legions,. or> about 35,000 ihen — ^and explained to them 
the summons that had arrived from Rome,..not forgetting to 
hint that' the new commander-in-chief would Undoubtedly lead 
to Asia Minor not the. army; as itistood, but another .formed of 
fresh troops. The superior officers, who still had more of the 
citizen than the soldier, kept aloof, and only one of them followed 
.the general towards the capital; .but the soldiers, who in accord- 
ance with earlier experiences (^.>>325) .hoped to- find in Asia an 
easy war and endless booty, were furious;, in a moment the two 
tribunes that .had come from .Romcrwere tom in pieces, and 
■from all sides the cry arose that the general should lead them to 
'Romei Without delay., the conSulwStarted, and forming a 
junction with his like-minded, colleague by the way, he arrived 
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by quick Tnarches — ^little troubling himself about the deputies 
who hastened from Rome to meet and attempted to detain him 
^heiieatht the >1011$ of the capital. Suddenly the Romans 


crossed the sacred boundary witHintihich the law had forbidden 
war to enter. Many a v.oTse quarreh many an important feud 
had been brought to a settlement within those walls, without a 
Roman army venturing to break the sacred fence of the city; 
that step was now taken, primarily for the sake of the miserable 
question whether this or that officer was called to command in 
the East ' 

The entering legions advanced as far as the height of the 
Esquiline; when missiles and stones descending m showers 
from the roofs made the soldiers wai-er and they began to give 
way, Sulla brandished a blazing torch, and with firebrands and 
threats of setting the houses on fire the legions cleared their way 
to the Esquiline Forum (not far from S. Maria Maggiore). 
There the force hastily collected by Jfarius and Sulpicius 
awaited them, and by lU superior numbers repelled the first 
advancing columns. But remforcements came up from ihc 
gates; another division of the Sullans made preparations for 
turning the defenders the street of the Subura; the latter 
were obliged to retire. At the temple of Tellus, where the 
Esquiline begins to slope towards the great Forum, JIarius 
attempted once more to make a stand; he adjured the senate 
and cquites and all the citizens to throw themsebTs across the 
path, of the legions; it was in vain. Even when the slaves were 
summoned to arm under the promise of freedom, not more than 
three of them appeared. Nothing remained for the leaders but 
to escape in all haste through the still unoccupied 
a few hours Sulla was absolute master of Rome. Tliat night 
the watchfires of the legions blazed in the great market-place of 



power of the sword. It was the conscrv’ative party which tint 
drew the sword, and which accordinglv in due time expenenreu 
the truth of the ominous words of the Gospel as to those w ho first 
ha%-e recourse to it. For the present they tnumphed completely 
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and might put the victory into fonhal shape at their own 
pleasure. As a matter of course, the Sulpician laws were 
characterised as legally null. Their author and his most notable 
adherents had fled; they were, twelve in number, proscribed 
by the senate to be arrested and executed as enemies of their 
country. Publius Sulpicius was accordingly seized at Lauren- 
tum and put to death; and the head of the tribune, sent to Sulla, 
was by his orders exposed in the Forum at the very rostra where 
he himself had stood but a few days before in the full vigour of 
youth and eloquence. The rest of the proscribed were pursued; 
the assassins were on the track of even the old Gains Marius. 
Although the general might have clouded the memory of his 
glorious days by a succession of pitiful proceedings, now that 
the deliverer of his country was running for his life, he was once 
more the victor of Vercellae, and with breathless suspense all 
Italy listened to the incidents of his marvellous flight. At 
Ostia he had gone on board a transport with the view of sailing 
for Africa; but adverse winds and want of provisions compelled 
him to land at the Circeian promontory and to w’ander at 
random. With few attendants and without trusting himself to 
a roof, the grey-haired consular, often suffering from hunger, 
found his way on foot to the neighbouriiood of the Roman 
colony of Minturnae at the mouth of the Garigliano. There 
the pursuing cavalry were seen in the distance; with great 
difficulty he reached the coast and a trading-vessel lying there 
withdrew him from his pursuers; but the timid mariners soon 
put him ashore again and made off, while Marius stole along the 
beach. His pursuers found him in the salt-marsh of Minturnae 
sunk to the girdle in the mud and with his head concealed amidst 
a quantity of reeds, and delivered him to the civic authorities of 
Minturnae. He was'placed in prison, and the town-executioner, 
a Cimbrian slave, was sent to put him to death ; but the German 
trembled before the flashing eyes of his old conqueror and the 
axe fell from his hands, when the general with his powerful voice 
haughtily demanded whether he dared to kill Gains Marius. 
When they learned this, the magistrates of Minturnae were 
ashamed that the deliverer of Rome should meet with greater 
reverence from slaves to whom he had brought servitude than 
from his fellow-citizens to whom he had brought freedom; they 
loosed’ ‘his fetters, gave him a vessel and money for travelling 
expenses, and sent him to Aenaria (Ischia). The proscribed 
with the exception of Sulpicius gradually met in those waters; 
they landed at Eryx and at what was formerly Carthage, but 
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magistrates ot;Almturnae Vi'cre punished. , ^ 

With a view to jemove existing evils and to prevent future 
revolutions, Sulla suggested a senes of new legislative enact- 
ments. For the hard-pressed debtors nothing seems' to have 
been done^ except that the rules as to the maximum rate of 
interest nere eaiorced; ’ dkecthas mor^ver «ere‘ given for fhc 
formation of a number of colonics. Tlve senate irhTch had been 
greatly thinned by the battles and prosecutions of tKe Sodtl 
War was filled up by the admission of 300 new senators, who 
were naturally selected in the interest of the Optimates. Lastly^ 
material changes were adopted in respect to the mode of election 
and the initiative of legislation. The arrangement for voting 
m the centuriate cocnitia introduced in (ii. 331), which con- 
ceded an equal voice to each of the five propcrtj'-classes, was 
again exchanged for the old Servian arrangement, under which 
the first class alone, having estate of roo,ooo sesterces (£tooo) 
or upw-ards, possessed almost half of the votes. Practically 
there was thus introduced for the election of consuls, praetors, 
and censors, a census which really excluded the non-wealthy 
from exercising the suffrage. The legislative initiative in the 
case of the tribunes of the people was restricted by the ruk, 
that ever)’ propos^ had henceforth to be submitted by them in 
the first instance to the senate and could only come before the 
people m the event of the senate approving it. 

These enactments which were ^led forth by the Sulpici.vn 
attempt at revolution from the man who then came fonyard as 
the shield and sword of the constitutional part)— thc’conml 

* It Is not clear, what the U* unnaria of «h« cownf* Su'U *ncl Ita/x« fci 
the ytxa pre«Tib<M in this rrspeet; but the limplrtl hrpfclb^iv ii 
that which reRards it at a reneirol ot fhe law cl 5}f il. s^t), to that the 
highest allowable rate oi intwest ira» a«4Jo ctie-tertUlh pi the capital let 
the > car et ten months or Jo per cent, for the of twelre monthi. 
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Sulla — ^be'ar an alto^ettier peculiar character. Sulla ventured^ 
without ' consulting the burgesses of jurymen/ to pronounce 
sentence of death dn't^velve of the most distinguished men, 
including magistrates actually in office and the most famous 
general' bf his time, and poblicly to defend these proscriptions; 
a violation of the venerable and sacred laws of ajjpeal which 
met with Severe c'ensure even from very conservative men, 'such 
as 'Quintds Scaevola. He ventured to overthrow an arrange- 
ment as to the 'elections which had subsisted for a centuiy^ and 
a half, and to restore tke electoral census which had been long 
bbsolete and 'proscribed. ‘He ventured practically to .withdraw 
the right of legislation from’, its two primitive factors, the 
magistrates and the Comitia, and to transfer it to' a board which 
had at no time possessed formally' any other privilege in this 
respect than that of being asked for its advice (i. 315). Hardly 
had any democrat ever exercised justice in forms so tyrannical, 
or disturbed arid remodelled the foundations of the constitution 
with so reckless an audacity, as this consen^ative reforiher. But 
if we look at the substance instead of the form, we reach' very 
different conclusions.' Revolutions have nowhere ended, and 
least of all in Rome, without demsmding a certain number of 
victims, who under forms more or less borrowed from justice 
atone for the'fault of defeat as though it were a crime. Any one 
who recalls the succession bf prosecutions carried on by the 
victorious party after the fall of the Gracchi and Satuminus 
(pp’. 89, 124, 203) will be inclined to yield to the victor of the 
Esquilirie market the praise of candour and comparative modera- 
tion, in so far as, first, he without ceremony accepted as war 
what was really such afid proscribed the men who were defeated 
as enemies beybnd the pale 'of the'lawj and, secondly, he limited 
as far as possible the number of 'victims and allowed 'at least no 
offensive 'outbreak of fury against inferior persons. A similar 
moderation appears 'in the political arrangements. The iimova- 
tion a/respects legislation— the inofet important and apparently 
the most comprehensive — ^in fact only btought the letter 6f the 
constitution into harmony with ‘its spirit. The Roman legis- 
lation, under which any' consul, praetor, 'or'tribuiie coUld propose 
to the burgesses any measure at plbasure^and. bring it to the vote 
withoiit debate] had from the 'first been/irrational ’ and ’ had 
be’come'ldaily more so' with the' 'growing nullity 'of the comitia; 
it wa^ 'only tolerated] because in practice the’ senate had claifiied 
for itself "the' 'privilege of* previous 'deliberation an'd'regiilarly 
crushe'd ahy'pfop'o'sal put'^to'*the vbte' without such ‘previous 
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deliberation by means of the political or religious ^eto (i 315). 
The revolution had swept awaj these barriers, and m consc’ 
quenw that absurd system now began iulK to develop its 
results, and to put it in the power of any petulant knav e to 
overthrow the state m due form of law ^Vhat was under 'uch 
circumstances more natural, more necessar>, more truly con 
servative, than now to reci^mse formally and expressl) the 
legislation of the senate to w£ch effect bad been hitherto given 
by a circuitous process^ The renewal of the electoral census 
was m a somewhat similar position The earlier constitution 
was thoroughly based on it and the reform of Hr* while 
restnetmg the privileges of the men of wealth, had rigorously 
retained the principle of excluding the burgesses rat^ below 
11,000 sesterces (jfiio) from any sort of mflucnce on the elec 
tions But since that year there had occurred an immense 
financial revolution, nhiA would itself have justified a nominal 
raising of the TninimuTn census The timome;/ const 
quently changed the letter of the constitution onl> with a view 
to remain faithful to its spint, while it at the same time in the 
mJdest possible form attempted at least to check the disgraceful 
bribery with all the evils therewith connected Lastly, the 
regulations in favour of debtors and the resumption of the 
schemes of colonisation gave express proof that Sulla, although 
not disposed to approve the impetuous proposals of Sulpicms, 
was yet like SuJpiaus and Dnisus and oil the more far seeing 
aristocrats m general, favourable to maicnal reforms m them 
selves, and withal we maj not overlook the circumsLancc, that 
he proposed these measures after the victor> and entirelv of his 

II If ne combine with such considerations the fact, 

’ -r »^r the Gracchan 
rls 


1 

rules that pnmanly threaiciicu uu ,, 

ment, and, on the oiher hand, sought to rrmed> according to 1115 
povser the cxistmg soaal evils, so far as either could be done 
^ » t . 1,^ Wner Emphatic contempt for 


and praiscworthj intcnuoiis 11 u**. ■ 

But It bears also a certain frivolous and supcrfiaal tharacict , 
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it needed in particular a great amount of good nature to believe 
that the fixing a maximum of interest would remedy the com- 
plications of debtor and creditor, and that the right of previous 
deliberation on the part of the, senate would prove more capable 
of resisting future demagogism than the right of vj^to and religion 
had previously been. 

In reality new clouds, very soon began to overcast the clear 
sky of the conservatives. The relations of Asia assumed daily 
a more; threatenmg character. The state had already suffered 
the utmost injury through the delay which the Sulpician revolu- 
tion had occasioned in the departure of the army for Asia; 
the embarkation could on no account be longer postponed. 
Meanwhile Sulla hoped to leave behind him guarantees against 
a new assault on the oligarchy in Italy,, partly in the consuls 
who would be elected under the new electoral arrangements, 
partly and especially in the armies employed in suppressing 
the remains of the Italian insurrection. In the consular comitia, 
however, the choice did not fall on the candidates set, up by 
Sulla, but Lucius Cornelius Cinna, who belonged to the most 
determined opposition, was associated with Gnaeus Octavius, 
a man certainly of strictly Optimate views. It may be .presumed 
that it was chiefly the capitalist party, wMch by this choice 
retaliated on the author of the interest-law. Sulla accepted 
the unpleasant election with the declaration that he was glad to 
see the burgesses making use of their constitutional liberty of 
choice, and contented himself with exacting from both consuls 
an oath that they would faithfully observe the existing constitu- 
tion. Of the armies, the one on which the matter chiefly de- 
pended was that of the north, as the greater part of the Campanian 
army was destined to depart for Asia. Sulla got the command 
of the former entrusted by decree of the people to his devoted 
colleague Quintus Rufus, and procured the recall of the former 
general Gnaeus Strabo in such a manner as to spare as far 
as possible his feelings — the more so, because the latter 
belonged to the equestrian party and his passive attitude during 
the Sulpician troubles had occasioned no small anxiety to the 
aristocracy, Rufus arrived at the army and took the chief 
command in Strabo's stead ; but a few days afterwards he was. 
killed by the soldiers, and Strabo returned to the command 
which he had hardly abdicated. He was regarded as the instiga- 
tor of the murder; it is certain that he was a man from whom 
such a deed might be expected, that he reaped the fruits of the 
crime, and that he punished the well-known perpetrators of it 
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only ■with words. The removal of Rufus and the commander- 
ship of Strabo formed a new and serious danger for Sullaj jet 
he did riothiug to deprive the latter of his command. Soon 
afterivards, when his consulship expired, he found himself on 
the one hand urged hy his successor Cinna to depart at length 
for Asia where his presence was certainly urgently needed, and 
on the other hand cited by one of the new tribunes before the 
bar of the peoplfej it was clear to the dullest eye, that a new 
attack on him and his party nas in preparation, and that his 
opponents wished his removal. Sulla had no alternative save 
either to push the matter to a breath wth Cinna and perhaps 
with Strabo and once more to march on Rome, or to lea\e 
Italian affairs to take their course and lo remowto another 
continent. Sulla decided — whether more from patriotism or 
more from indiflerence, will never be ascertained — for the latter 
alternative ; handed over the corps left behind in Samnium to the 
trustworthy and experienced f^^intus MtttUus Pius, who was 
invested m Sulla’s stead with the proconsular command m chief 
over lower Italy; gave the conduct cf'the siege of Nola to the 
propraetor Appius Claudius; and embarked with his legions 
ui the beginning of V/- for the Hellenic East. ' ' 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE EAST AND KING MITHRADATES 

The state of breathless excitement, in which the revolution kept 
the Roman government by perpetually renewing the alaim of 
fire and the cry to quench it, made them lose sight of provincial 
matters generally j and that most of all in the case of the Asiatic 
East, whose remote and unwarlike nations did not thrust them- 
selves so directly on the attention.of the government as Africa, 
Spain, and the neighbouring Transalpine peoples. After the 
annexation of the kingdom of Attains, wliich took place contem- 
poraneously with the outbreak of the revolution, for a whole 
generation there is hardly any evidence of Rome taking a serious 
part in Oriental affairs — with the exception of the establishment 
of the province of Cilicia in (p. 131), to which the Romans 
were driven by the boundless audacity of the Cilician pirates, 
and which was in reality nothing more than the institution of a 
permanent station for a small division of the Roman army and 
fleet in the eastern waters. It was not till the downfall of Marius 
in had in some measure consolidated the government of the 
restoration, that the Roman authorities began anew to bestow 
some attention on the events in the East. ■ 

In many respects matters still, stood as they had 'done thirty 
years ago. The kingdom of Egypt with its two appendages of 
Cyrene: and Cyprus was broken up, partly de jure, partly de 
facto, on the death of Euergetes II. Cyrene went to his 

natural 'son, Ptolemaeus Apion^ and was for ever separated 
from Egypt. The sovereignty iof the latter formed a subject 
of contention between the widow of the last king, Cleopatra 
and his two ' sons tSoter 11 . Lathyrus (+-Y^) and 
Alexander I. (+-^); .which gave occasion to Cyprus also to 
separate itself for a'^considerabIe period from, Egypt.' /The 
Romans'didinot interfere in these complications; in facty when 
the Gyrenpan kingdom', fell\ to them 'in -^“^'by the , testament 
of /the -childless king.iApion, while mot directly rejecting, -the 
acquisition, .they ■ left .the 'country.; in substance tof itselfiNby 
declaring the Greek- towns of! the kingdom, Cyrene, Ptolemais, 
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and Berenice, free cities and even handing over to them the use 
of the royal domains. The supm'ision of the governor of Africa 
over thb territory was from its remoteness merely nominal, 
far more so than that of the governor of Macedonu over the 
Hellenic free cities. The consequences of this measure— uhich 
beyond doubt originated not in Htilhellenism, but simply in the 
weakness and negligence of the Roman go%emment— were 
substantially similar to those which had occurred under the like 
circumstances in Hellasj civil wars and usurpations so rent the 
land that, when a Roman officer of rank accidentally made his 
appearance there in the inhabitants urgently besought 
him to regulate their affairs and to establish a permanent govern- 
ment amohg them. * ? 

'In Syria also durir^ the interval there had not been much 
change, and still less any impros'ement. During the twenty 
years’ war of succession between the two half-brothers Antiochus 
Grj^pus (+ Vi?) Antiochus of Cpicus 
their death was inherited by their sons, the kingdom which 
was the object of edntention became almost an empty name, 


Cilicia, and the important Mesopotamia passed owr deimmvely 
to the Parthians. 

'T* « »'~'^'^s5edlbroughodangerou5 

. , chiefly m consequence of 

. ' linthArsacid, Mitfiradatcs 

.1 ■ • ■ I ■ .ecovered for the state its 

position of ascendancy m the mterior of Asia, repulsed the 
Scythians, and advanced the frontier of the kin^om towards 
Syria and Armenia; but towards the end of his life new troubles 
disturbed his reign; and, while the grandees of the kingdom 
including his owm brother Orodcs rebelled against the king and 
at length that brotJier overtlircw him and put him to 
the hitherto unimportant Armenia rose into power.^ This 
countr>', which since its dedaralion of independence (». 304) 
had been divided into the north-eastern portion of Armenia 
proper, the kingdom of the Artoxiadae, ^d the south-western 
or Sophene, the kingdom of the Zariadridae, was for the first 
time united into one kingdom by the Artaittid Tigraaes (who 
had reigned since ‘jV)* thu doubling of bis power on the 
one hand, and the weakness of the Parthian rule on the other, 
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enabled the hew kiiig 'of'aU Annehia not only to free himself 
from dependence on the Parthiahs hhd to recover 'the provinces 
formerly ceded to them, but even ‘to briiig to Armeriia the 
titular supteihacy of Asia, as it had passed from the Achaenienids 
to the Seleucid^ and from the Seleucids to the Arsacids. 

Lastly in 'Asia Minor the territorial arrangements, which 
had been made under Roman influence after the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Attains (p. 53), still subsisted in the riiain 
unchanged; except that Great Phrygia, after Gains Gracchus 
had discovered the dealings between Mithradates' Euergetes 
and the consul Aquillius (p. 113), had been again withdrawn 
from’ the king of Pontus and united as a free country with the 
Roman province of Asia, like Hellas with Macedonia (about -xffS-)- 
In the condition of the dependent states — the kingdoms of 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pontus, the principalities of Paphlagonia 
and Galatia, the numerous city-leagues and free towns— no 
outward, change was at first discernible. But, intrinsically, 
the character of the Roman rule had certainly undergone 
everywhere a material alteration. Partly through the constant 
growth of oppression naturally incident to every tyrannic 
government,' partly through the indirect operation of the Roman 
revolution— ^iii the seizure, for instance, of the property of the 
soil in the province' of Asia by Gains Gracchus, in the Roman 
tenths and customs, and in the human hunts which the collectors 
of the revenue added to their other avocations there — the Roman 
rule, barely tolerable even from the first, pressed so heavily 
on Asia that neither the crown of the king nor the hut of the 
peasant there was any longer safe from cdnfiscation>' that every 
stalk of com seemed'to 'grow for the Roman decumaniis, and 
every child of free parents seemed to be bom for the Roman 
slave-drivers. ■ It is tme that 'the Asiatic bore even' this torture 
with his inexhaustible passive endurance ; but it was not patience 
and reflection that made him bear it peacefully. It was rather 
the peculiarly Oriental want of power to take: the initiative’; 
and in these' peaceful lands, aifiidst these 'effeminate nations, 
strange and 'terrible things ihighf happen. If once' there should 
appear .among them a' man who knew how to give the signal for 
revolt;" '"y ^ -i.-: 

There -reined at that time' ih the' kiiigdom of Pontus Mithra^ 
dates Vi;‘surnamed Eupatof (born about '+'W) who traced 

back his Imeage qh the father’s side' in the sixteefith generation 
to king Darius the son pf 'Hystespes and in the eighth to Mithta^' 
dates I.' the founder- 'of the Pontic -empire, and' was'On" thei 
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mother ’5 side descended from the Alexandridae and the Selcu- 
cidae. After the early dcathof his father Hithradates Eueroetcs 
H’ho /eU by the hand of an assassin at Sinope, he had reccK-ed 

*1., -r - K... 


from the dag’^js of his leg^l protectors, he became of his onm 
accord a wanderer, and during sewn years, changing his resting- 
place night after night, a fugitive in his own J:ingaom, led the 
life of a homeless hunter. Thus the boy grew into a poirerful 
man. Although our accounts regarding him are in substance 
trac^ble to written records of contemporaries, yet the legendary* 
tradition which is generated with the rapidity of lightning in the 
East early adorned the mighty king wth many of the traits 
of Its Samson and Rustem. These traits, however, belong to his 
character just as the ctowm of clouds belongs to the character 
of the highest mountain-peaks; the outUne of the figure appears 
m both cases only more coloured and fantastic, not disturbed 
or essentially altered, Th? armour, which fitted, the p^tic 
frame of king Afithradates, excited the wonder of the Asiatics 
and stiH more that of the Italians. As a runner he overtook 
the swiftest deer; as a nder he broke in the wild steed, and was 
able by changing horses to accomplish 120 miles in a da^'; as a 
charioteer he drove with sixteen in hand, and gained in com* 
oe^tion many a prize — it was dangerous, no doubt, in such 


raaicncs mid cauied uu «» |/e;jv.. V..- J-'-”' J 
most substantial ester and the hardest drinker and not less 
so in the pleasures of the harem, os was shown among other 
things by the licentious letters of his Greek mistresses, which 
%«re found among his papers. . His intellectual wants he satisfird 
by the wildest superstiuon— the inteipretation of dreams and 
the Greek mysteries occupied not a few of^the king s houn — and 
“by a rude adoption ol lleTflemc avTusation. t\ 

Greek art and music; that is to say, he rolkclcd precious 
articles, rich furniture, old Persian and Greek objects oihxmy^ 
his cabinet of rings was famous—'fie- had ^rutantly Greek 
historians, philosophers, and poets in ’his tram, and proposed 
pfires at his cnurc-fest/vals not only fire the greatest eaten and 
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drinkerSj but also for the merriest jester and the best singer. 
Such was the man: the sultan corresponded. In the East, 
where the relation between the ruler and the ruled bears the 
character of natural rather than of moral law, the subject 
resembles the dog alike in fidelity and in falsehood, the ruler 
is cruel and distrustful. In both respects Mithradates has 
hardly been surpassed. By his orders there died or pined in 
perpetual captivity for real or alleged treason his mother, his 
brother, his sister espoused to him, three of his sons and as many 
of his daughters. Still more revolting perhaps is the fact, that 
among his secret papers were found sentences of death, draum 
up beforehand, against several of his most confidential servants. 
In like manner it w'as a genuine trait of the sultan, that he after- 
wards, for the mere purpose of depriving his enemies of trophies 
of victory, caused his whole harem to be killed and distinguished 
his favourite concubine, a beautiful Ephesian, by allowing her 
to choose the mode of death. He prosecuted the c.tperimental 
study of poisons and antidotes as an important branch of the 
business of government, and tried to inure his body to particular 
poisons. He had early learned to hok for treason and assassina- 
tion at the hands of everybody ..nd especially of his nearest 
relatives, and he had early learned to practise them against 
everybody and most of all against those nearest to him; of 
which the necessary consequence — attested by all his histoty — 
was, that all his undertakings finally miscarried through the 
perfidy of those whom he trusted. At the same time we doubt- 
less meet with isolated traits of high-minded justice: when he 
punished traitors,- he ordinarily spared those who had become 
involved in the crime simply from their personal relations with 
the leading culprit; but such fits of equity are to be met with 
in every barbarous tyrant. What really distinguishes ilithra- 
dates amidst the multitude of similar sultans, is his boundless 
activity. He disappeared one fine morning from his palace and 
remained unheard of for months, so that he was given over as 
lost; when he returned, he had wandered incognito through all 
western Asia and reconnoitred everywhere the country and the 
people. In like manner he was not only generally fluent in speech, 
but he administered justice to each of the twenty-two nations 
over which he ruled in its own language without needing an 
interpreter— ^a trait significant of the versatile ruler of the many- 
tongued East. ’ His whole activity as a ruler bears the same 
character. So far as we know (for our authorities are unfortu- 
nately altogether ’^silent as to his' internal administration) his 
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earlier >ears at least, led agamst the luwu}/ ■ , 

in person,ibut by some Greek iondoUtere—in efforts to add new 
satrapies to the old Of higher elements-— desire to ad^’ance 
cmlisation, earnest leadership of the national opposition, special 
j *<re found, m our traditional account at 


such a'i Mohammed 11 anu oujtJ .*«.'• 

Hellenic culture, which sat on him not much better than the 
Roman armour sat on his Cappadocians, he was throughout 
an Oriental of the ordmarj stamp, coarse, fall of the most 
sensual appetities, superstitious, cruel, perffdioua, and unscnipu 
lous, but so vigorous m organisation, so po\Nerful in ph\-sical 
endowments, that his defiant laving about him and Ins 
unshaken courage m resistance frequently look like talent, 
sometimes even like genius Granting that during the death* 
struggle of the republic it was easier to offer resistance to Rome 
than in the times of Scipio or Trajan, and that it ivas only the 
complication of the Asiaticcventswith the mtemal commotions 
of Italy which rendered it possible for Mithmditcs to rvsist 
the Romans twice as long as Jugurtha did> it remains ncNcrthe* 
less true that before the Parthian wars he aras the onlj enemy 
who gave senous trouble to the Romans m the East, and that 
he defended himself against them os the lion of the desert 
defends himself against the hunter Still wc arc not entitled 
m accordance w ith what wc know , to recognise in him more tlian 
the resistance to be expected from so i igorous a nature. 

But, whatever judgment wc may form as to the individual 
character of the kmg, his historical position remains m a high 
degree significant fhe Mithradatic wars formed at once the 
last movement of the political opposition offered by Kcllfts 
to Rome, and the beginning of a revolt against the Romm 
supremacy resting on v’ery different and far deeper grounds of 
antagonism— the national reaction of the Asiatics against the 
Occidentals The empire of Mithrulatcs was, like himself, 
Oncntal, pol>gamy and the sj'stcm of the liarrm prevailed 
at court and gcncrallv among persons of rank, the rrhgion of 
the inhabitants of the country as well as the official religion of 
the court was pTt-cmincntly the old national worship, the 
Hellenism there was little different from the HelJenism of the 
Armenian Tigranidae and the Arsaodae of the Parthian empire. 
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The Greeks of Asia Minor might imagine for a brief moment 
that they had found in this king a support for their political 
dreams; his battles were really fought for matters very different 
from those which were decided on the fields of i\Iagnesia and 
Pydna. They formed — after a long truce — a new passage in 
the huge duel between the West and the East, which has been 
transmitted from the struggle of Marathon to the present genera- 
tion and will perhaps reckon its future by thousands of year.'; 
as it has reckoned its past. 

Manifest however as is the foreign and un-Hellenic character 
of the whole life and action of the Cappadocian king, it is diffiailt 
to define what national element preponderated in it,‘ nor will 
research perhaps ever succeed in getting beyond generalitie.s 
or in attaining clear vie^s’s on this point. In the whole circle of 
ancient civilisation there is no region where the stocks subsisting 
side by side or crossing each other were so numerous, so hetero- 
geneous, so various!)’’ from tlic remotest times intermingled, and 
Avhere in consequence the relations of the nationalities were so 
obscure, as in Asia Minor. The Semitic population continued 
in an unbroken chain from Syria to Cyprus and Cilicia, and to 
it the original stock of the population along the west coast in 
the Carian and Lydian province^ seems also to have belonged, 
while the north-western point was occupied by the Bithynians, 
who were related to the Thracians in Europe. The interior and 
the north coast, on the other hand, were filled chiefly by Indo- 
Germanic peoples most nearly cognate to the Iranian. In the 
case of the Armenian and Phrygian languages ^ it is ascertained, 
in that of the Cappadocian it is highly probable, that they had 
immediate afiinity with the Zend; and the statement made as 
to the Mysians, that among them the Lydian and Phrygian 
languages met, just denotes a mixed Sehiitic-Iranian population 
that may be compared perhaps wth that of Assyria. As to the 
regions stretching between Cilicia and Caria, more especialh’ 
Lycia, there is still, notwithstanding the full remains of the 
native language and writing that are in this particular instance 
extant, a want of reliable results, and ’it is merely probable that 
these tribes ought to be reckoned among the Indo-Germans 
rather than the Semites. How all this confused mass of peoples 
was overlaid first with a net of Greek mercantile cities, and then 

1 Tlie words quoted as Phrygian Ba 7 oroj=Zeus and the old royal name 
have been beyond doubt correctly referred to the 7 end baeha=God 
and the Germanic Mannus, Indian Manus (Lassen, ZeiischriU in deiiischen 
morgenland, Gesellschafi, vol. x. p. 329 seq.) 
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with the Hellenism called into life bj the mihtarj as v, ell as 
mfe/fectua/ ascendancy of the Greek nation, has m genenl 
outline been set forth alread> 

In these regions ruled kmg Mithradates, and that first of all 
m Cappadocia on the Black Sea or Pontus as it wus called, a 
distnct in which, situated as it was at the north-eastern cxtremitj 
of Asia Minor towards Armenia and m constant contact with the 
latter, we may presume that the Iranian nationality presen ed 
itself With less admixture than anywhere else in Asia Jbnor 
Not e\ en Hellenism had penetrated far into that region With 
the exception of the coast where several originally Greek settle- 
ments subsisted — especially the important commercial nnrts 
Trapezus, Amisus, and above all Sinope, the birthphcc and 
residence of Mithmdates and the roost flourishing aty of the 
empire — the country was still m a very primitive condition 
Not that it had lam waste, on the contraty, as the province of 
Porvtus IS sUU one of the most fertile on the face of the cartli, 
with Its fields of gram alternating with forests of wild fruit trees, 
it was bevond doubt even m the time of Milhradvles well 
cultivated and also comparatnclv populous But there were 
hardly any towns properly so called, the country possessed 
nothing but strongholds, which served the peasants as places of 
refuge and the king as treasuries for the custod) of the revenues 
which accrued to him, in the Lesser Armenia alone, m fact, 
there were counted seventy five of these Jitlle royal forts lie 
do not find that Jfithradates nivtenall) cnntnbutcd to promote 
the grow th of towns in his empire, and situated as he was — m 
practical, though not perhaps on his own part quite conscious, 
reaction against Hellenism,— -this is easily explained 

He appears more nebvely employ cd-^ikcw isc quite m the 
Oriental style — m enlarging on all sides his kingdom, which was 
even then not small, though its compass is probably ov•c^stofed 
at 2300 miles v\e find his armies, his fleets, and his rnv oys l usy 
along the Black Sea as well as towards Armenia and Asii Minor 
But nowhere did so free and ample an arena prevent •**«( to 
him as on the eastern and northern shorts of the Black Vi, 
the stiftc of which at that time we roust not orwi to plmcc at, 
however difficult or m fact impossible it is to give a rrMly 
distinct idea of it On Uie eastern coast of Uie Blvck Sea— 

^ ,«< fr«t opened up to more 
, . . » ■ . • - m of Colchis on the 

' » I - , - wrfant cornmnnaJ 

town of Dioscunas was wrested from the native princes a^d 
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converted into a- satrapy of Pontus. Of still greater moment 
were his enterprises in the north.^ The wade steppes destitute 
of hills and trees, which stretch to the north of the Black Sea, 
of the Caucasus, and of the Caspian, are by reason of their 
natural conditions — more especially from the variations of 
temperature fluctuating between the climate of Stocldiolm and 
that of Madeira, and from the absolute destitution of rain or 
snow which occurs not unfrequently and lasts for a period of 
t^venty-t^vo months or longer — little adapted for agriculture 
or for permanent settlement at all; and they always were so, 
although t\vo thousand years ago the state of the climate was 
probably somewhat less unfavourable than it is at the present 
day.2 The various tribes, whose wandering impulse led them 
into these regions, submitted to this ordinance of nature and 
led (and still to some extent lead) a wandering pastoral life mth 
their herds of oxen or still more frequently of horses, changing 
their places of abode and pasture, and carrying their effects 
along with them in waggon-houses. Their equipment and style 
of fighting were consonant to this mode of life; the inhabitants 
of these steppes fought in great measure on horseback and always 
in loose array, equipped \vith helmet and coat of mail of leather 
and leather-covered shield, armed wth sword, lance, and bow — 
the ancestors of the modem Cossacks. The Scythians originally 
settled there, who seem to have been of Mongolian race and akin 
in their habits and physical appearance to the present in- 
habitants of Siberia, had been followed up by Sarmatian tribes 
advancing from east to west, — Sauromatae, Roxolani, Jazyges, 
— ^who are commonly reckoned of Slavonian descent, although 
the proper names, which we are entitled to ascribe to them, 
show more affinity with Median and Persian names and those 
peoples perhaps belonged rather to the great Zend stock. 
Thracian tribes moved in the. opposite direction, particularly 
the Getae, who reached as far as the Dniester. Between the 
two there intruded themselves — ^probably as offsets of the great 
Germanic migration, the main body of which seems not to have 

^They are here grouped together, because, though they were in part 
doubtless not executed till between the first and the second war with R^e 
they to some extent preceded even the first (Memn. 30; Justin xxxviii! 
7 ap. fin. ; App. Mithr. 13; Eutrop. v. 5) and a narrative in chronologicai 
order is in this case absolutely impracticable. 

- * It is’very probable that the extraordinary drought, which is the chief 
obstacle now to agriculture in the Crimea and in these regions generally 
has been greatly increased by the disappearance of the forests of central and 
southern Russia, which formerly to some extent protected, the coast- 
provinces from the parching north-east wind. 

M. — in 
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touched the Black Sea— the Celts, as they -were called, on the 
Dnieper, the Bastamae in the same quarter, and the Peuemt at 
the mouth of the Danube A state, m the proper sense, was 
no^^he^e formed, every tnbe lived bj Jtself under its pnnees 
and elders 

In broad contrast to all these barbanans stood the ITeI!enic 
settlements, which at the time of the might) impetus p\cn to 
Greek commerce had been founded chicfl) by the efforts of 
Sliletus on these coasts, parti) as trading marts, parti) as 
stations for prosecutmg important fishenes and even for agn 
culture, for which, as we have alrcad) said, the north western 
shores of the Black Sea presented in antiquity conditions less 
unfavourable than at the present day For the use of the sofl 
the Hellenes paid here, like the Phoenicians m Libv i, tax and 
ground rent to the native rulers The most important of these 
settlements were the free city of Chersonesus (not far from 
Sebastopol^ built on the territory of the Sej thians m the Taunc 
peninsula (Crimea), and maintaining itself mmodcrate prospentj 
under circumstances fat from favourable h) virtue of its good 
constitution and the public spirit of its cjutcns, and I^nti 
capaeum (Kertch) a » ^ t « 

straits leading from 
since the )ear 

J called kings of the Bosporus, the Archacanactidae, Spartocidae, 
y and Paensadae Tlje culture of com and the fisheries of the 
Sea of ^Vtov had rapidl) raised the aty to prosperity Its 
territory still in the time of Mithradatcs embraced the lesser 
eastern division of the Cnraca including the town of Theodosia, 
and on the opposite Asiatic contment the town of Fhanagona 
and district of Sindice In belter times the lords of Panti 
capaeum had ruled the peoples on the east coast of the Set of 
Azov and the valfc) of the Kuban, and had commanded the 
Black Sea with their fleet, but Panticapaeum was no longer 
what it had been Kowbere was the sad decline of the Hellenic 
nation felt more dccpl) than at these distant outposts \thens 
m Its good times had been the onlj Greek state which fulfilled 
there the duties of a leading power-duties w hich certainly were 
specially brought home to the Athenians by their need of PonUc 
gram Afur the downfall of the Attic maritime power these 
regions were, on the whole, left to themselves The Greek land 
powers never succeeded m an) serious intcrvenlion there, 
although Philip the father of Alexander ard Lysimachus sot'^e- 
times attempted it, and the Romans, on whom with tJ* 
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conquest of Macedonia and Asia Minor devolved the political 
obligation of becoming the strong protectors of Greek civilisa- 
tion at the point where it needed such protection, utterly 
neglected the summons of interest as well as of honour. The fall 
of Sinope, the decline of Rhodes, completed the isolation of 
the Hellenes on the northern shore of the Black Sea. A vivid 
picture of their position with reference to the roving barbarians 
is given to us by an inscription of Olbia (near Oczakow not far 
from the mouth of the Dnieper), which probably falls somewhere 
about the time of Mithradates. The citizens had not only to 
send annual tribute to the court camp of the barbarian king, 
but also to make him a gift when he encamped before the town 
or even simply passed by, and in a similar way to buy off minor 
chieftains and in fact sometimes the whole horde with presents ; 

' and it fared ill with them if the gift appeared too small. The 
treasury of the town was bankrupt and they had to pledge the 
votive offerings. Meanwhile the savage tribes were thronging 
without in front of the gates; the territory was laid waste, the 
field-labourers were dragged away en masse, and, what was worst 
of all, the weaker of their barbarian neighbours, the Scythians, 
sought, in order to shelter themselves from the pressure of the 
more savage Celts, to obtain possession of the walled town, so 
that numerous citizens were leaving it and the inhabitants now 
contemplated its entire surrender. 

Such was the state in which Mithradates found matters, when 
his Macedonian phalanx crossing the ridge of the Caucasus 
descended into the valleys of the Kuban and Terek and his fleet 
at the same time appeared in the Crimean waters. No wonder 
that everywhere, as had already been the case in Dioscurias, 
the Hellenes received the king of Pontus with open arms and 
regarded the half-Hellene and his Cappadocians armed in Greek 
fashion as their deliverers. What Rome had here neglected, 
became apparent. The demands on the rulers of Panticapaeum 
for tribute had just then been raised to an exorbitant height; 
the town of Chersonesus found itself hard pressed by Scilurus 
king of the Tauric Scythians and his fifty sons; the former were 
glad to surrender their hereditary lordship, and the latter 
their long-preserved freedom, in order to save their last posses- 
sion, their Hellenism. It was not in vain. Mithradates’ brave 
generals, Diophantus and Neoptolemus, and his disciplined 
troops easily got the better of the people of the steppe. Neopto- 
lemus defeated them at the straits of Panticapaeum partly by 
water, partly in winter on the ice; Chersonesus was delivered. 
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the strongholds of the Taunans were broken, and the possession 
of the peninsula was secured by judiciously constructed fortresses 
Biophantus marched against the Ro^olani (between the Pnieper 
and Bon) who came fonrard to the aid of the Taunans, So,ooo 
of them fled before his 6000 phalangites, and the Pontic arms 
penetrated as far as the Dnieper Thus ^Iithradates acquired 
Jiere a second kingdom coinbinwi wth that of Pontus and like 
the latter, mainly based on a number of Greek commercial toims 
It uas called the kingdom of the Bosporus, it embraced the 
modem Crimea wth the opposite Asiatic promontor), and 
\nnuaUy furnished to the ro)i chests and magazines 200 taJfnt>: 
(£48,000) and 270,000 bushek of gram The tnbes of the steppe 
themselves from the north slope of the Caucasus to the mouth 
of the Danube entered, at least m great part, into rchtionv of 
dependence on, or treatj with the Pontic king and, if tht\ 
furnished him with no o^er aid, alTordcd at any rate an me\ 
baustible field for recruiting his amiies 
WTiile thus the most important successes were gamed toward* 
the north, the king at the same time extended hts dominions 
towards the east and the west The lesser ^kimenia was 
annexed by him and converted from a dependent pruicipahtv 
into an mte^l part of the Pontic kingdom, but still moa 
important was the dose connection ivhi^ he formed wnb the 
king of the Greater Armenia He not onU Ba\c his diughtcr 
Cleopatra m marriage to Tigranes, but it was mainlj through 
his support that Tigranes shook off the %okc of the Arsaudae 
and took their place m Asia An agreement seems to liast been 
made between the two to the effect that Tigranes should take in 
hand to occup) hvna and the intenor of Asia, and Mithradatw 
Asia Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea, under promwe of 
mutual support , and it was bejond doubt the more acme and 
abler Mithradates who brought about this agreement with n 

» o. rvs Arf t 

is e)cs towanh 

5 claimed on the 


* The chronQjoff> of the foUowing C4n orJy he 
tsiiiely Uithndatcs Eopaior serros to ha>e i-nict wax 
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part of Pontus as having been bequeathed by the testament of 
the last of the Pylaemenidae to king Itlithradalcs Euergetes: 
against this, however, legitimate or illegitimate pretenders and 
the land itself protested. As to Cappadocia, the Pontic nilcrs 
had not forgotten that this country and Cappadocia on the sea 
had been formerly united, and continually cherished ideas of 
reunion. Paphlagonia was occupied by jMithradates in concert 
with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, with whom he shared the land 
and thereby drew him wholly over to his interests. To cover 
in some degree the manifest violation of right, Nicomedes 
equipped one of his sons with the name of Pylacmcncs and 
designated him as nominal ruler of Paphlj^onia. The policy of 
the allies adopted still worse expedients in Cappadocia. King 
Ariarathes VI. was killed by Gordius, it was said by the orders, 
at any rate in the interest, of Ariarathes’ brother-in-law Mithra- 
dates Eupator: his young son Ariarathes could only meet the 
encroachments of the king of Bithynia by means of the am- 
biguous help of his uncle, in return for which the latter then 
suggested to him that he should allow the murderer of his father, 
who had taken flight, to return to Cappadocia. This led to a 
rupture and to war; but when the two armies stood ready for 
battle, the uncle requested a prevnous conference vnth the 
nephew and thereupon cut down the unarmed youth with his 
own hand. Gordius, the murderer of the father, then under- 
took the government by the directions of Mithradates; and 
although the indignant population rose against him and called 
the younger son of the last king to the throne, the latter was 
unable to offer any permanent resistance to the superior forces 
of Mithradates. The speedy death of the youtli placed by the 
people on the throne gave to the Pontic king the greater liberty 
of action, because with that youth the Cappadocian royal house 
became extinct, A Pseudo-Ariarathes was proclaimed as 
nominal regent, just as had been dohe in Paphlagonia; under 
whose name Gordius administered the kingdom as lieutenant of 
j\Iithradates. 

Mightier than any native monarch for many a day had been, 
Mithradates bore rule alike over the nor diem and the southern 
shores of the Black Sea and far into the interior of Asia Minor. 
The resources of the king for war by land and by sea seemed 
immeasurable. His recruiting field stretched from the mouth of 

remain long in the East, found Mithradates already in Cappadocia and 
negotiated with him regarding his aggressions (Cic. ad Brut. j. 5; piut 
Mar. 31) ; Ariarathes VI. had consequently been by that time put to death" 
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the Danube to the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea; Thracians, 
Scythians, Sauromatae, Bastamae, Colchians, Iberians (m the 
modem Georgia) croNNded under h»s banners; abo\-e all he 
recruited his %\'ar-host5 from the brave Bastamae. For his fleet 
the satrapy of Colchis supplied him vsith the most excellent 
timber, which was floated down the Caucasus, besides flax, 
hemp, pitch and wax, pilots and officers were hired in Phoe- 
nicia and Syria The king, it was said, had marclicd into 
Cappadocia with 600 sc> the-chanots, 10,000 horse, and 80,000 
foot; and he had by no means mustered for this war all hb 
resources In the absence of any Roman or other naval power 
worth mentionmg, the Pontic fleet, with Smope and the ports of 
the Crimea as its rallying pomts, fuid exclusive command of the 
Black Sea 

During these aggressions on all sides and the formation of 
this imposing power — the development of which occupied 
perhaps a period of twenty jears — the Roman senate was a 
patient on^Iooker. It was passive, while one of its dependent 
stales became developed into a great military power, havdng at 
command more tlian a hundred thousand armed men; while 
the ruler of that state entered mto the closest connection with 

, t A ...^1 . t . W'- 


and far distant protecting power; while, in fine, he even estab- 
lished himself m Europe and ruled as king ov er the Tauric penin- 
sula, and as lord-protector almost to the Sfaccdono-Thracian 
frontier “Ihese circumstances indeed formed the subject of 
discussion in the senate; but when the lUustnous corporation 


consoled " * ~ r •* - -« wuli 

the fact • ' . . ’ ’ 

modes to ! ^ ■ •' much 


Mithradatcs had driven from the Crimea, tumpl for help t 
Rome, those of the senators who at all rtflcctetl on Uie iradi 
iional maxims of Roman policy could not but reimilcct tha 
formerly, under circumstances so wholly different, trie CTmnnj 
of king Antiochus to Europe and the oceupation of the Tliracia' 
Qiersonese by his troops iiad liccomc the signal for the Asuti’ 
war (u. J44), and could not but see that the occupation of thi 
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Tauric Chersonese by the Pontic king ought still less to be 
tolerated now. The scale was at last turned by the practical 
reunion of the kingdom of Cappadocia^ respecting which, more- 
over, Nicomedes of Bithynia — ^\vho on his part had hoped to gain 
possession of Cappadocia by another Pseudo-Ariarathes, and 
now saw that the Pontic pretender excluded his own — ^would 
not fail to urge the Roman government to intervention. The 
senate resolved that "Mithradates should reinstate the Scythian 
princes — so far were the}'- driven out of the track of right policy 
by their negligent style of government, that instead of support- 
ing the Hellenes against the barbarians they had now on the 
contrary to support the Scythians against those who were half 
their countrymen. Paphlagonia was declared independent, 
and the Pseudo-Pylaemenes of Nicomedes as well as Mithra- 
dates were directed to evacuate the portions of the country 
which they had occupied. In like manner the Pseudo-Aria- 
rathes was to retire from Cappadocia, and, as the representatives 
of the country refused the freedom proffered to it, a king was 
once more to be appointed by free popular election. The 
decrees sounded energetic enough; only it was an error, that 
instead of sending an army they directed the governor of Cilicia, 
Lucius Sulla, Avith the handful of troops whom he commanded 
there against the pirates and robbers, to interfere in Cappadocia. 
Fortunately the remembrance of the former energy of the 
Romans defended their interests in the East better than the 
existing government did, and the energy and versatility of the 
governor supplied what the senate lacked in both respects. 
Mithradates kept back and contented himself with inducing 
Tigranes the great king of Armenia, who held a more free posi- 
tion -with reference to the Romans than he did, to send troops 
to Cappadocia. Sulla quickly collected his forces and the con- 
tingents of the Asiatic allies, crossed the Taurus, and drove 
the governor Gordius along with his Armenian auxiliaries out 
of Cappadocia. This proved effectual. Mithradates yielded on 
all points ; Gordius had to assume the blame of the Cappadocian 
troubles, and the Pseudo-Ariarathes disappeared; the election 
of king, which the Pontic faction had vainly attempted to direct 
towards Gordius, fell on the estimable Cappadocian Ariobar- 
zanes. 

Wien Sulla in following out his expedition arrived in the 
region of the Euphrates, in whose waters the Roman standards 
were then for the first time reflected, the Romans came for the 
first time into contact with the ParthianS, who in consequence 
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of the \ ariancc between them nnd Tigmnes had occasion to make 
approaches to the Romans On both sides there seemed a 
feelmg that it nas of some moment, in this first contact Ixtween 
the tno great powers of the East and the West, that neither 

’ t I 


docia and tne ir’artinan aniiusioaor ounis lanie was more 
increased by this greatl> celebrated conference on the Euphrates 
than by his victories in the East, the Parthian en^o> after 
ards forfeited his life to his master’s resentment But for the 
moment this contact had no further result The other decrees 
of the senate against Mithradatcs uere earned mto effect, 
Paphlagonia ^^as evacuated, the restoration of the ScjUiian 
chieftains was at least promised b) Jfithradates, die earlier 
status ^uo in the East seemed to be restored (Vi?) 

So It was alleged but m fact there was little trace of an) 
real return of the former order of things Scarce had Sulla 
left Asia, when Tigranes long of Great Arraema fell upon Ano* 
barzanes the new king of Cappadocia, expelled him, and rem 
” — T«-n hynia 

*»?) 

• y the 

people and by the Roman senate as legitimate king, h« younger 
brother Socrates came forward as pretender to the croivn and 
possessed himself of the sovereignty It was clear that the real 
author of the Cappadocian as of the Bilhynun troubles was no 
other than Mithmdatcs, although he refrained from tiling anv 
ofEcial part Even one knew that 77granes only acted at iits 
beck, " 

troops, 
assassii 

maintained themsebes in the intenor, but Mithridatcs com 


firthcr 

The Romm goicrnmcnt, ippealeil to for aid l\ the lirg< 
Anobarzant^ and bicomedcs m person, dcspalcl ed to Am 
Jftnor in support 0 / Iaious Cassius nho was gosemor tf ric if c 
consular Manms Afpiillius, an ofTcer tried in the Cimbrwn ard 
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Sicilian wars — not, however, as general at the head of an army, 
but as an ambassador— and directed the Asiatic client states and 
Mithradates in particular to lend armed assistance in case of 
need. The result was as it had been t^vo years before. The 
Roman officer accomplished the commission entrusted to him 
with the aid of the small Roman corps which the governor of 
the province of Asia had at his disposal, and the IcN-y of the free 
Phrygians and Galatians; king Nicomedes and king Ariobar- 
zanes again ascended their tottering thrones; Mithradates, 
although under various pretexts evading the summons to furnish 
contingents, gave to the Romans no open resistance; on the 
contrary the Bitliynian pretender Socrates was even put to 
death by his orders ( ). 

It was a singular complication. Mithradates was fully con- 
vinced that he could do nothing against the Romans in open 
conflict, and was therefore firml)’^ resolved not to allow matters to 
come to an open rupture and war %vith them. Had he not been 
so resolved, there was no more favourable opportunity for be- 
ginning the struggle than the present: just at the time when 
Aquillius marched into Bithynia and Cappadocia, the Italian 
insurrection was at the height of its power and might encourage 
even the weak to declare against Rome; yet Mithradates allowed 
the year to pass without profiting by the opportunity. 
Nevertheless he pursued with equal tenacity and activity his 
plan of extending his territory in Asia Minor. This strange com- 
bination of a policy of peace at any price with a policy of conquest 
was certainly in itself untenable, and was simply a fresh proof 
that Mithradates did not belong to the class of genuine states- 
men ; he knew neither how to prepare for conflict like king Philip 
nor how to submit like king Attains, but in the true style of a 
sultan was perpetually fluctuating between a greedy desire of 
conquest and the sense of his own weakness. But even in this 
point of view, his proceedings can only be understood, when we 
recollect that Mithradates had become acquainted by twenty 
years’ experience with the Roman policy of that day. He knew 
very well that the Roman government were far from desirous 
of war; that they in fact, looking to the serious danger with 
which their rule was threatened by. the rise of any general of 
reputation, :and with the fresh remembrance of the Cimbrian 
war and Marius, dreaded war still more if possible than he did 
himself. He acted accordingly. He .was not afraid to demean 
himself in a way which would have given to any energetic 
government' not fettered by elfish considerations manifold 
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ground and occasion for dedanng war; but he carefully av-oided 
any open rupture which would have placed the senate under the 
necessity of declaring it As soon as men appeared to be in 
earnest he drew back, before Sulla as well as before AquiJlms ; he 
hoped, doubtless, that he would not alwa>s be confronted bj 
energeUc generals, that he too would, as well as Jugurtha, fall 
in with his Scaurus or Albmus It must be owTied that this hope 
'• without reason; although the verj' example of Jugurtha 
■ ■ _ ' • t. * confound the 

■ ' • irruption of a Rom'ui 

army with the conquest 01 u»e ivuuj^. p pie. 

Thus matters stood between peace and tttir, and looked quite 
as if they would remain Jong m the same jndensise position. 
But It was not the intention of Aquilhus to allow this; and, as 
he could not compel his got eminent to declare war against 
Mithradates, he made use of Nicomedes for that purpose. Tlio 
latter, who was under the power of the Roman general and iras, 

. ' •* the accumulated wTxr expenses and for 

. . . . * . «» . 

» * • 

dates. The declaration ot w-u uj x>...v * ^ • 

et-en when the vessels of Nicomedes closed the Bosporus against 
those of Pontus, and hui troops marched into the frontier 
districts of Pontus and laid waste the region of Amxstns, 
Mithradates remamed still unshaken in his poUej* of peace, 
instead of driving the Bithynians otcr the frontier, he lodged a 
complamt with the Roman enxoys and asked them either to 
mediate or to allow him the pniTlege of self-defence But he 
was informed by Aquilhus, that he must under all circumstances 
refrain from war against Nicomedes That indeed was nhm. 
They had employed exactU the same policy against Cnrtlnge ; 
they allowed the xictrm to be set upon by the Roman bmm«ls 
and forbade its defending itself against them. Mitliriiiatrs 
reckoned himself lost, just as the Carthaginians had done; Init, 
while the Pboemcjaxis yielded from despair, the king of Sinope 
did the vcr>' opposite and assembled his troops and ships. 

** Does not esen he who must succumb/' he is tc^rted to Imsr 
said, “defend himself against the robber? “ Hu son Ariohar- 
zanes received orders to advance into Coppcdocta; ft mexsage 
was sent once more to the Roman ^n'x>) s inform them of t!>f 
step to which necessity had driven the king, and to demand 
their ultimatum. It was to the effect which was to be antiri 
pated. Although neither the Roman senate ncr ting Mithra* 
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dates nor king Nicomedes had desired the rupture^ Aquillius 
desired it and war ensued (end of ‘W’)- 
Mithradates prosecuted the political and militarj' preparations 
for the passage of arms thus forced upon him Avith all his char- 
acteristic energy. First of all he drew closer his alliance with 
Tigranes king of Armenia, and obtained from him the promise 
of an auxiliary army which was to march into western Asia and 
to take possession of the soil there for king Mithradates and of 
the movable property for king 'rigranes. The Parthian king, 
offended by the haughty carriage of Sulla, though not exactly 
coming foiavard as an antagonist to the Romans, did not act as 
their ally. To the Greeks the king endeavoured to present him- 
self in the character of Philip and Perseus, as the defender of the 
Greek nation against the alien yoke of the Romans. Pontic 
envoys were sent to the king of Egypt and to the last remnant 
of free Greece, the league of the Cretan cities, and adjured those 
for whom Rome had already forged her chains to rise now at the 
last moment and save Hellenic nationality; the attempt was in 
the case of Crete at least not wholly in vain, and numerous 
Cretans took service in the Pontic army. Hopes were enter- 
tained that the lesser and least of the protected states — ^Numidia, 
Syria, the Hellenic republics — ^would successively rebel, and that 
the provinces would revolt, particularly western Asia, the victim 
of unbounded oppression. Efforts were made to excite a 
Thracian rising, and even to arouse Macedonia to revolt. 
Piracy, which even previously was flourishing, was now every- 
where let loose as a most -welcome ally, and with alarming 
rapidity squadrons of corsairs, calling themselves Pontic priva- 
teers, filled the Mediterranean far and wdde. With eagerness 
and delight accounts were received of the commotions among 
the Roman burgesses, and of the Italian insurrection subdued 
yet far from extinguished. No direct relations, however, were 
formed with the discontented and the insurgents in Italy; 
except, that a foreign corps armed and organised in the Roman 
fashion was created in Asia, the flower of which consisted of 
Roman and Italian refugees. Forces like those of Mithradates 
had not been seen in Asia since the Persian wars. The state- 
ments that, leaving out of account the Armenian auxiliary army, 
he took the field with 250,000 infantry and 40,000 ca^'alry, and 
.that 300 Pontic decked and 100 open vessels put to sea, seem not 
too exaggerated in the case of ,a warlike sovereign who had at 
his, disposal the numberless inhabitants of the steppes. . His 
generals, particularly: the brothers Neoptolemus and Archelaus 
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Asere experienced and cautious Greek captains; among the 
soldiers of the king there Avas no aant of brave men AAho despued 
death; and the armour ghttenng with gold and silver and the 
rich dresses of the Scythians and Jledes mmgtcd gaily A\ith the 
bronze and steel of the Greek troopers. Jfo unity of militarv 
organisation, it is true, bound together these parti-coloured 
masses ; the army of Mithradates astxs just one of those unw ield\ 
Asiatic war machines, which had so often already — on the last 
occasion exactly a century before at Magnesia — succumbed to a 
superior military organisation, but still the East was in arms 
against the Romans, Avhilc m the A\-estem half of the empire also 
matters looked far from peaceful. 

HoweArer much it aaos hi itself a political nccessit> for Rome 
' ’ ■ ■ t.4. . “—ticular moment 

■ *. • * this reason tt is 

• . .*. ‘ . ‘ out the rupture 

■ . • " • • • . • time pnmiril) 

from a selfish view to his own interest. For the moment they 
Iiad no other troops at their duposal m Asw than the small 
Roman division under Lucius Cassius and the mihtia of western 
Asia, and, owing to the mihtar) and financial disixtss in which 

• . • ' « * I , ^ «iNfc tntt«rrf>rtiiAn'ir> 

• - f 

• . • • 5. ' ‘ t 

’ ’ 1 • ' . ■ ■ . ' 5. t 

Stood — the Bithynun array under king Ntcomedes m iw [>osi«jon 
taken up m the previous year ui the Paphlagomatt terntorj 
bctAAtcn Araastn* and Smopc, and the dmtions under Lucmi 
Cissius, ifanius Aquilhus, and Qumtus Oppiui, farther Iwck m 
the Bithynian, Galatian, and Oippadocun temlones, whDc the 
Bith>no-Roman fleet continued to blockade the flospotus K 
In the beginning of the spnng of V** Mithradates '•a ^ 
the oflcnsive On a tributary of the llaljs, tlie AmniaA (near 
the modem fcsch Kopn), the Tontic vanguard of ca\a!tv‘ and 
light-armed troops encountcml the Dilhynpn army, and not- 
Avilhstanding its very superior numbers so b'oke it at the finl 
onset ihat the beaten army dupersed and the camp and militar)' 
chest fell into the hmd^ of tJie victors It A«ras minly to 
Neoptolemus and Archclaus tliat the king was mdebteil for ihn 
bnllunt success. Tlie fir more wretclicd Asiatic tnili'ia, 
stationed farther back, thereupon paAT t> eraieUcA up as Ain* 
quishcd, even before they meouniefed the enemy; w!»en t*'C 
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generals of Mitliradates approached them, they dispersed. A 
Homan division was defeated in Cappadocia : Cassius sought to 
keep the field in Phrygia with the militia, but he discharged it 
again without venturing on a battle, and threw himself with his 
few trustworthy troops into the towns on the upper Jlaeander, 
particularly into Apamea. Oppius in like manner evacuated 
Pamphylia and shut himself up in tlie Phr}>gian l^odicea; 
Aquillius was overtaken while retreating at the Sangarius in the 
Bithynian territoiy’, and so totally defeated that he lost his camp 
and "had to seek refuge at Pergamus in the Roman pro\nncc; 
the latter also was soon overrun, and Pergamus itself fell into 
the hands of the king, as likewise the Bosporus and the ships 
that were there. After each victory !Mithradatcs had dismissed 
all the prisoners belonging to the militia of Asia Minor, and had 
neglected no step to raise to a higher pitch the national sym- 
pathies that were from the first directed towards him. Now 
the whole country as far as the Maeander was with the exception 
of a few fortresses in his power; and news at the same time 
arrived, that a new revolution had broken out at Rome, that 
the consul Sulla destined to act against Mithradates had instead 
of embarking for Asia marched on Rome, that the most cele- 
brated Roman generals were fighting battles with each other in 
order to settle to whom the chief command in the Asiatic war 
should belong.' Rome seemed zealously employed in the work 
of self-destruction: it is no wonder that, though e^•en now 
minorities everywhere adhered to Rome, the great body of the 
natives of Asia Minor joined the Pontic king. Hellenes and 
Asiatics united in the rejoicing which welcomed the deli^'erer,• 
it was usual to compliment the king, in whom as in the divine 
conqueror of the Indians Asia and Hellas once more found a 
common meeting-point, under the name of the new Dionysus. 
The cities and islands sent messengers to meet him, wherever 
he went, and to invite “ the delivering god ” to visit them; and 
in festal attire the citizens flocked forth in front of their gates 
to, receive him. Several places delivered the Roman officers 
sojourning among them in chains to the king; Laodicea thus 
surrendered Quintus Oppius, the commandant of the town, and 
Mytilene in Lesbos the consular Manius Aquillius.’- The whole 
fury of the barbarian, who gets the man before whom he has 
trembled into his power, discharged itself on the unhappy author 

^Retribution came upon the authors* of the arrest and surrender of 
Aquillius twenty-five years afterwards, when after Mithradates’ death his 
son Phamaces handed them 'over to the Romans. 
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of the war Thg aged man ^vas led throughout Asia JImor, 
sometimes on foot chamed to a powerful mounted Bastarman^ 
sometimes bound on an ass and proclaiming his own name, 
and, when at length the pitiful spectacle 05am am\ed at the 
roval quarters m Pergamus, b> the king’s orders molten gold 
was poured do'vn his throat— in order to satiate his a\ance, 
which had really occasioned the nar—tiU he expired in torture 
But the l.mg was not content with this savage mockcrj, 
which alone suffices to erase the name of its author from the 
roll of true nobihtv From Ephesus king Mithradates issued 
orders to all the go\ emors and cities dependent on him to put 
to death on one and the same day all Italians residing wnlhtn 
their bounds, whether free or slaves, without distinction of sc'c 
or age, and on no account, under se\ ere penalties, to aid an) of 
the proscribed to escape, to cast forth the corpses of the sfun 
as a prey to the birds, to confiscate their property and to hand 
01 er one half of it to the murderers, and the other half to the 
king The homble orders were— excepting m a few districts, 
such as the island of Gis— punctually executed, and eight), or 
according to other accounts one hundred and fifty, Uiousand-" 
if not innocent, at least defenceless — men, women, and children 
were slaughtered m cold blo^ in one da> m Mn Sfmor, a 
fearful execution, m which the good opportunit) of getting nd 
of debts and the Asiatic servile wHlingncss to perform an) 
executioner’s office at the bidding of the sultan had at least as 
much part as the comparatiiely noble feebng of roenge In a 
political point of new this measure w-as not onl)r without nnj 
rational ob;ect — for its finanoai purpose might hast Ixrtn 
attained wnthout this bloody edict, and the natives of Ami 
M inor VI ere not to be dnven into waibke aeal even by the con 
sciousness of the most blood stained guill“*but even opposed to 
the king’s designs, for on the one hand it compelled the Roman 


non Roman Italians Tins Ephesian massacre was altogether a 
mere meaningless act of bnilally f>lmd revenue, wHkU obtains 
a faUe semblance 0! grandeur simply through the ct>fo<«al pro- 
portions in wludi the character of suUamcruIewas hercditpl w ed 
The king’s views altogether grew high, he ho/f l>^gun thr war 
from despair, but the unexpected!) easy vnetorv and the non 
arrival 0! the dreaded Sulla bccasioned a trAnuiion to the n M 
htghflown hopes He made western Ana hit home, iVrgxmu* 
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the seat of the Roman governor became his new capital, the old 
kingdom of Sinope was handed over to the king’s son Mithra- 
dates to be administered as a viceroyship; Cappadocia, Phrygia, 
Bithynia were organised as Pontic satrapies. The grandees of 
the empire and the king’s favourites were loaded with rich gifts 
and fiefs, and not only were the arrears of taxes remitted, but 
exemption from taxation for five years was promised, to all the 
communities — a measure which was as much a mistake as the 
massacre of the Romans, if the king expected thereby to secure 
the fidelity of the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 

The king’s treasury was, no doubt, copiously replenished 
otherwise by the immense sums which accrued from the pro- 
perty of the Italians and other confiscations; for instance in 
Cos alone 800 talents (£195,000) which the Jews had deposited 
there were carried oS by IMithradates. The northern portion 
of Asia Minor and most of the islands belonging to it were in the. 
king’s power; except the petty Paphlagonian dynasts, there 
was hardly a district winch still adhered to Rome; the whole 
Aegean Sea was commanded b}’^ his fleets. The south-west 
alone, the city-leagues of Caria and Lycia and the city of Rhodes, 
resisted him. In. Caria, no doubt, Stratonicea was reduced .by 
force of arms; but Magnesia on the Maeander successfully with- 
stood a se^'^ere siege, in which Mithradates’ ablest officer Arche- 
laus was defeated and wounded. Rhodes, the asylum of the 
Romans who had escaped from Asia with the governor Lucius 
Cassius among them, was assailed on the part of Mithradates 
by sea and land with immense superiority of force. But bis 
sailors, courageously as they did their duty under the eyes of 
the king, were awkward novices, and so Rhodian squadrons 
vanquished those of Pontus four times as strong and returned 
home with captured vessels. By land also the siege made no 
progress; after a part of the works had been destroyed, Mithra- 
dates abandoned the enterprise, and the important island as 
well as the mainland opposite remained in the hands of the 
Romans. 

But not only was the Asiatic province occupied by Mithra- 
dates 1 almost without defending itself, chiefly through the 
Sulpician revolution breaking out at-a most unfavourable time; 

• Mithradates even directed an attack against Europe. Already 
since the neighbours of Macedonia on her northern and 
eastern frontier had been renewing their incursions with remark- 
able ardour and perseverance; in the years the Thracians 

overran Macedonia and all Epirus and plundered ,the temple of 
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Codona Still more singular ivas the arcumstance, that with 
these movements Avas combined a rcnevscd attempt to place a 
pretender on the Macedonian throne m the person o{ one 
Euphenes Mithradates, who bj way of the Crimea maintained 
connections with the Thracians, was hardly n stranger to all 
these events The praetor Gaius Scntms defended himself, it is 
true, against these intruders with the aid of the Thrician 
Dentheletae, but it was not long before mightier opponents 
came against him ilithradatcs, earned an aj bj his successes, 
had formed the bold resolution that he would, like Antiochus, 
bring the war for the sovereigntv of Asia to a decision m Greece, 
and had by land and sea directed thither the flow er of his troops 
His son Anarathes penetrated from Thrace into the ucifcf} 

' ’ *■ ' country os he adtanced and 

Abdera and Philippi became 
I ations of the Pontic arms in 

Europe The Pontic fleet, commanded fa> Milhndatcs’ best 
general Archelaus, appeared m the Aegean Sea, where scarce a 
Roman sail was to be found Delos, the emporium of the 
Roman commerce m those waters, was occupied and ncarl) 
20,000 men, mostly Italians, were massacred there, Euboea 
suflered a similar fate, all the islands to the cast of the ^falean 
promontory were soon in the hands of the cncm> , the> might 
proceed to attack the mainland itself The assault, no doubt, 
which the Pontic fleet made from Euboea on the important 
Demetnas, was repelled b> BruUius Sura, the bra\e lieutenant 
of the governor of ^taccdonu, with his handful of troops and a 
vessels hurncdl> collected and he e\ cn occupied the island 
ofSciathus, but he could not prevent tlie cnemj from establish 
mg himself m Greece proper 

rhcTC Mithndatcs earned on his operations not onI> bj arms, 
but at the same time by national proMgandwm IIis chief 
instrument for Athens was one Anstion, by birth an Attic slaw, 
by profession formerly a teacher of the Lpicurcan phiJosophy, 
now a mmion of MilHradates , an excellent master of persuasion, 
who by the bnlhmt career which he pursue*} at court knew how 
to daarlc tJie mob, and gravely to assure them that I cip was 
already on the wa> to Slithrodates from Cartilage, which had 
lieen for about sixtv jears l)»ne in rums These addresses of 
the new Penclw and the promSc of Mithradairv to rrvforc to 
the Athenians the island of Delos which they bail formcrl) 
possessed were so far effectual that, wtile the few penoat 
possessed of judgment escaped from Athens, the mob and one 
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or two literati whose heads were turned' formally renounced the 
Roman rule. So the ex-philosopher became a despot who, 
supported by his bands of Pontic mercenaries, commenced an 
infemous and bloody rule; and the Piraeeus was converted into 
a Pontic harbour. As soon as the troops of ]\Iithradatcs gained 
a footing on the Greek continent, most of the small free states — 
the Achaeans, Laconians, Boeotians— as far as Tliessal}' joined 
them. Sura, after having dra\vn some reinforcements from 
Macedonia, advanced into Boeotia to bring help to the besieged 
Thespiae, and engaged in conflicts with Archelaus and Aristion 
during three days at Chaeronea; but they led to no decision 
and Sura was obliged to retire when the Pontic reinforcements 
from the Peloponnesus approached (end of beginning of 

G77\ 

-57 

So commanding was the position of lilithradates, particularly 
by sea, that an embass}”^ of Italian insurgents invited him to 
make an attempt to land in Italy; but their cause was already 
by that time lost, and the king rejected the suggestion. 

The position of the Roman government began to be critical. 
Asia Minor and Hellas were wholly, Macedonia to a considerable 
extent, in the enemy’s hands; by sea the Pontic flag ruled with- 
out a rival. Then there was the Italian insurrection, which, 
though baffled on the whole, still held the undisputed command 
of wide districts of Italy; the barely hushed revolution, 
which threatened every moment to break out afresh and more 
formidably; and, lastly, the alarming commercial and monetary 
crisis (p. 243) occasioned by the internal troubles of Italy and 
the enormous losses of the Asiatic capitalists, and tlie want of 
trustworthy troops. The government would have required 
three armies, to keep down the revolution in Rome, to crush 
completely the insurrection in Italy, and to wage war in Asia ; 
it had but one, that of Sulla; for the northern army was, under 
the untrustworthy Gnaeus Strabo, simply an additional embar- 
rassment. Sulla had to choose which of these three tasks he 
would undertake; he decided, as we have seen, for the Asiatic 
war. It was no trifling matter — we should perhaps say, it was 
a great act of patriotism — that in this conflict between the general 
interest of his country and the special interest of his party the 
former retained the ascendancy; and that Sulla, in spite of the 
dangers which his removal from Italy involved for his constitu- 
tion .and his party, landed in the spring of yy on the coast of 
Epirus. But he came not, as Roman commanders-in-chief 
had been wont to make their appearance in the East. That his 
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army of five l^ons or of at most 30,000 men/ was little stronger 
than an ordinary consular anny, was the least element of 
difference. Pormerly in the Extern wars a Roman fleet had 
never been wanting, and had in fact without exception com- 
manded the sea; Sulla, sent to reconquer two continents and 
the islands of the A^ean, arrived without a single t'essel of war. 
Formerly the general had brought with him a full chest and 
drawn the greatest portion of his supplies by sea from home; 
Sulla came with empty hands — for the sums raised with difficult)* 
for the campaign of expended in Italy — and found 

himself exclusively left to depend on requisitions. Formerly 
the general had found his only opponent in the enemy’s camp, 
and since the close of the struggle bctw-cen the orders political 
factions had without exception been united in opposing the 
public foe; but Romans of note fought under the standards of 
Jlithradates, large districts of Italy desired to enter into alltanw 
with him, and it was at feast doubtful whether the democratic 
party would follow the glorious example that Sulla had set 
before it, and keep truce ivith him so long as he was fighting 
against the Asiatic king. But the vigorous general, who bad 
to contend wlh all these embarrassments, was not occuslomcd 
to trouble himself about more remote dangers before finishing 

• » -..1.. When the proposals of peace 

illy amounted to a restora- 
• • • war, met with no accept- 

ance, he advanced just os fjc iuui miided, front the harlwurs of 
t’nirus to Boeotia, defeated the generals of the enemy Archelaus 
A* • . ; ‘ . ** . T.’* ’ “ — and after that victory 

• , . • .• ; of the whole Grecbn 

■ ■*...■• ""'sesof Athens and the 

Piraecus, into which Ansuon lu.d .us had thro^Tn them- 

selves, and whicli he failed to cany by a foup dt mein. A 
Tjnman division under Lucius Ilortensius occupied Tljess^y 

. . •• ’ another under ifunaiiiM 

• . tp off the enemy’s corps 

* • la himself fonn^ a camp 

at Elcusis and Jllcgara, iiom ..c commanded Greece and 

the Peloponnesus, and proscruted the siege of the city and har- 
bour of Athens. The Hellenic cities, governed a* they alwavi 
were by their immediate fears, submilied unromJilionaJly to tlx 


* We mtKt re<oJ?ect ibat aner theoolleeak pf 
had at leaft net more than baJ/ ifceuinntwnf « niT 

«s Jt w« ao looser jreamraol«t tT Itanaa 
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Romans, and Nvere glad when they were allowed to ransom 
themselves from more severe punishment by supplying provision^ 
and men and paying fines. 

The sieges in Attica advanced less rapidly. Sulla found him- 
self compelled to prepare all sorts of heavy besieging implements 
for which the trees of the Academy and the Lyceum had to 
supply the timber. Archelaus conducted the defence with 
equal vigour and judgment; he armed tlie crews of his vessels, 
and thus reinforced repelled the attacks of the Romans with 
superior strength and made frequent and not seldom successful 
sorties. The Pontic army of Dromichactes advancing to the 
relief of the city was defeated under the walls of Athens by the 
Romans after a severe struggle, in which Sulla’s brave legate 
Lucius Licinius Murena particularly distinguished himself; 
but the siege did not on that account advance more rapidly. 
From ^lacedonia, where the Cappadocians had meanwhile 
definitely established themselves, plentiful and regular supplies 
arrived by sea, which Sulla was not in a condition to cut off 
from the harbour-fortress; in Athens no doubt provisions were 
beginning to fail, but from the proximity of the two fortresses 
Archelaus was enabled to make various attempts to throw 
quantities of grain into Athens, which were not wholly unsuccess- 
ful. So the winter of W- W passed away tediously without 
result. As soon as the season allowed, Sulla threw himself with 
vehemence on the Piraeeus; he in fact succeeded by missiles 
and mines in making a breach in part of the strong walls of 
Pericles, and immediately the Romans advanced to the assault; 
but it was repulsed, and on its being renewed crescent-shaped 
entrenchments were found constructed behind the fallen walls, 
from which the invaders found themselves assailed on three 
sides with missiles and compelled to retire. Sulla then abandoned 
the siege, and contented himself -svith a blockade. In the mean- 
while the provisions in Athens were wholly exhausted; the 
garrison attempted to procure a capitulation, but Sulla sent back 
their fluent envoys with the hint that he stood before them not 
as a student but as a general, and would accept only uncon- 
ditional surrender. When Aristion, well knowing what fate 
was in store for him, delayed compliance, the ladders were applied 
and the city, hardly any longer defended, was taken by storm 
(ist March ‘W®). Aristion threw himself into the Acropolis, 
where he soon afterwards surrendered. The Roman general 
left the soldiery to murder and plunder in the captured city and 
the more considerable ringleaders of the revolt to be executed; 
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but the city jtself obtained back from lum its Jiberty and its 
possessions — evfn Delos, vduch had just been presented to it 
by Slithradates — and was thus once more sa\ ed by its illustrious 
dead 

The Epicurean Schoolmaster had thus been \anguished, 
but the position of Sulla remainedin the highest degree difficult, 
and even desperate He had now been more than a > ear in the 
field without having advanced a step worth mentioning, a 
single port mocked all his exertions, while Asia was utterly 
left to itself, and the conquest of Macedonia by Slithradates’ 
lieutenants had recently been completed by capture of 
Amphipolis Without a fleet — it was becoming dajl> more 
apparent— it was not only impossible to secure his communica- 
tions and supplies m presence of the ships of the enemy and the 
numerous pirates, but impossible to recover even the Piraeeus, 
to saj nothing of Asia and the islands, and yet it was difficult 
to see how ships of war were to be got. As early as the wnnter 
of Sulla had despatched one of his ablest and most 

expert officers, Lucius Licmius laicuHus, into the eastern waters, 
to raise ships there if possible Lucullus put to sea with six open 
boats, which he had borrowed from the Rhodians and other 
small communities he himself merely by an accident escaped 
from a piratic squadron, which captured most of his boats, 
deceiving the enem> by changing his vesseK he arrived by way 
of Crete and Cvrene at Alexandria, but the Egyptian court 
rejected his request for the support of ships of war with equ-il 
Courtesy and decision Hardlv anything illustrates so clearly 
as does this fact the sad decay of the Roman state which had 
once been able gratefully to decline the offer of the kings of 
Egypt to assist the Romans with all their naval force, and now 
Itself seemed to the Alexandrian statesmen bankrupt To all 
this fell to be added the financial embarrassment, Sulla had 
already been obliged to empty the treasuries of the Olympian 
Zeus, of the Delphic Apollo, and of the Epidaunan Asklepios, 
for which the gods were compensated by the moiety, confiscated 
by way of penalty, of the Theban temtorv But far worse 
than all this military and financial perplexity was the reaction 
of the political revolution m Rome, the rapid, sweepmg, violent 
accomplishment of which had far surpassed the worst appre 
hensions - — 

capital, 

entrustec « ' 

who might be daily looked for in Greece Ihe soldiers had no 
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doubt adhered to Sulla, ^Yho made every effort to keep them in 
good humour; but ^Yhat could be expected, when money and 
supplies were ^Yanting, when the general was deposed and 
proscribed, when his successor was on the way, and, in addition 
to all this, the w'ar against the tough antagonist who commanded 
the sea was protracted without prospect of a close ? 

King ^ilithradates undertook to deliver his antagonist from 
his perilous position. He it was, to all appearance, wlio dis- 
approved the defensive system of his generals and sent orders 
to them to vanquish the enemy with the utmost speed. As 
early as W- his son Ariarathes had started from Macedonia to 
combat Sulla in Greece proper; only the sudden death, which 
overtook the prince on the march at the Tisaean promontory 
in Thessaly, had at that time led to thc abandonment of thc 
expedition. His successor Taxilcs now appeared (-^V)} driving 
before him the Roman corps stationed in Thessaly, with an 
army of, it is said, 100,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry at Ther- 
mopylae. Dromichaetes joined him. Archelaus also — com- 
pelled, apparently, not so much by Sulla’s arms as by his master’s 
orders — evacuated the Piraeeus first partially and then entirely, 
and j oined the Pontic main army in Boeotia. Sulla, after having 
given orders that the Piraeeus with all its greatly admired forti- 
fications should be destroyed, followed the Pontic army, in the 
hope of being able to fight a pitched battle before the arrival of 
Flaccus. In vain Archelaus advised that they should avoid 
such abattle, but should keep the sea and the coast occupied and 
the enemy in suspense. Now just as formerly under Darius and 
Antiochus, the masses of the Orientals, like animals terrified in 
the midst of a fire, flung themselves hastily and blindly into 
battle, and did so on this occasion more foolishly than ever, since 
the Asiatics might perhaps have had to wait but a few months 
in order to be the spectators of a battle between Sulla and 
Flaccus. 

In the plain of the Cephissus not far from Chaeronea, in March 
the armies met. Even including the division driven back 
from Thessaly, which had succeeded in accomplishing its junction 
with the Roman main army, and including the Greek contingents, 
the Roman army found itself opposed to d foe three times as 
strong and particularly to a cavalry far Superior and from the 
nature of the field of battle very dangerous, against which Sulla 
found it necessary to protect his flanks by digging trenches, 
while in front he caused a chain of palisades to be introduced 
■between his first and second lines for protection against the 
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enemy’s war-chariots When the war chariots rolled on to 
open the battle, the first Ime of the Romans withdrew behind 
this row of stakes the chariots, rebounding from it and scared 
by the Roman shivers and archers, threw themselves on their 
ownlme and carried confusion both mto the Macedonian phalanx 
and into the corps of the Italian refugees Archelaus brought 
up m haste his cavalry from both flanks and sent it to engage 


courageously withstood the horsemen assailing them on e^er> 
side Meanwhile Sulla himself on the right wing led his cavalry 
ag&iDst the exposed flank of the enemy, the Asiatic mfantiy 
gave way before it was even properly engaged, and its giving 
way earned confusion also mlo the masses of the ca\a!ry A 
general attack of the Rtiman infantry, which through the w a\ cr 
mg demeanour of the hostile cavalry gamed time to fircathe, 
decided the victory The closir^ of the gates of the camp 
which Archelaus ordered to check the flight, only increased the 
slaughter, and when the gates at length w^re opened, the Romans 
entered at the same time with the Asiatics It is said that 
Archelaus brought not a twelfth part of his force in safety to 
Chalcis, Sulla followed him to the Eunpus, he was not m a 
position to cross that narrow ann of the sea 
It was a great victory, but the results were trifling partly 
because of the want of a fleet, partly because the Roman con 
queror instead of pursuing the vanquished wasunderthe necessity 
m the first instance of protectii^ himself agamst his oi«icounfr\ 
men. The sea was still exclusively covered by Pontic squadrons, 
which now showed themselves even to the westivard of the 
Malean promontory, even after the battle of Chaeronea Arche 
laus landed troops on Zacynthus and made an attempt to 
establish himself on that island JIoreo\er Lucius Haccus 
had in the meanwhile actually landed with two legions in Epirus, 
not without having sustained sca ere loss on the wa> from storms 
and from the A\ar vessels of the enemv cruising m the Adriatic, 
his troops were already in Thessaly, Sulla had in the first 
instance to turn thither The two Roman armies encamped 
over against each other at Melitaea on the northern slope of 
Mount Othrys, a collision seemed inevitable But Placcus, 
after he had opportunity of convincing himself that Sulla’s 
soldiers were by no means inclmtd to betray their iictorious 
leader to the totally unknown democratic commander m-chicf, 
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but that on the contrar>' his own advanced guard began to desert 
to Sulla’s camp^ evaded a conflict to which he was in no respect 
equal, and set out towards the north, with the view of getting 
through Macedonia and Thrace to Asia and there paving the 
way for further results by subduing Mithradates. That Sulla 
should have allowed his weaker opponent to depart without 
hindrance, and instead of following him should have returned 
to Athens, where he seems to have passed the winter of 'V'/- 
is in a military point of view surprising. We may suppose 
perhaps that in this also he was guided by political motives, 
and that he was sufficiently moderate and patriotic in his views 
willingly to forego a victory over his countiy'men at least so long 
as they had still the Asiatics to deal with, and to find the most 
tolerable solution of the unhappy dilemma in allowing the armies 
of the revolution in Asia and of the oligarchy in Europe to fight 
against the common foe. 

In the spring of 'W® there was again fresh work in Europe. 
Mithradates, who continued his preparations indefatigably in 
Asia- Minor, had sent an army not much less than that which 
had been extirpated at Chaeronea, under Dorylaus to Euboea; 
thence it had, after a junction with the remains of the army of 
Archelaus, passed over the Euripus to Boeotia. The Pontic 
Icing, who judged of what his army could do by the standard 
of victories over the Bithynian and Cappadocian militia, did 
not understand the unfavourable turn which things had token 
in Europe ; the circles of the courtiers were already whispering 
as to the treason of Archelaus; peremptory orders were issued 
to fight a second battle at once with the new army, and not 
to fail on this occasion in annihilating the Romans. The master’s 
will was carried out, if not in conquering, at least in fighting. 
The Romans and Asiatics met once more in the plain of the 
Cephissus, near Orchomenus. The numerous and excellent 
cavalry of the latter flung itself impetuously on the Roman 
infantry, which began to waver and give way: the danger was 
so urgent, that Sulla seized a standard and advancing with his 
adjutants and orderlies against the enemy called out with a 
loud voice to the soldiers that, if they should be asked at home 
where they had abandoned their general, they might reply^ — 
at Orchomenus. This had its effect; the legions rallied and 
vanquished the enemy’s horse, after which the infantry were 
overthrown with little difiiculty. On the following day the camp 
of the Asiatics was surrounded and stormed; far the greatest 
portion of them fell or perished in the Copaic marshes; a few; 
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only, Archelaus among the test, reached Euboea. The Boeotian 
rnmmunities had severely to pay for their renewed revolt from 

Nnfhine' ODDOsed 


European continent m general was cieaieu ui Mi- 
the end of the third year of the war(%'’j^) Sulla ^Yas able to take 
up winter quarters in Thessaly, with a view to begin the Asiatic 
'’arnnaisn m the spring of for which purpose he gave orders 


\5ia Minor also had under- 
gone a m& * ' nnce come 

forward as • his 

rule with us- 

aon of taxes, their bnef rejoicing luu wcc* -- . nd 

too bitterly followed by disappointment He had very soon 
emerged m his true character, and had begun to exercise a 
despotism far surpassing the tyranny of the Roman governors — 
a despotism which drove even the patient inhabitants /of Asia 
Minor to open revolt The sultan again resorted to the most 
violent expedients His decrees granted independence to the 
places which turned to him, citizenship to the metoea, full re- 
mission of debts to the debtors, lands to those that had none, 
freedom to the slaves; nearly 15,000 such manumitted slaves 
fought in the army of Archelaus. The most fearful scenes were 
the result of this high-handed subversion of all existing order, 
The most considerable mercantile cities, Smyrna, Colophon, 
Ephesus, Tralles, Sardes, dosed their gates against the king’s 
ffrtvprnors or put them, to death, and declared for Rome * On 

**- - •’etaDs, eavelopcd In an 

• most, only partially 
I tbe same day as tbe 

« m afterwards, perhaps 

. .ceding Thessaiian and 

• the remainder of 

111 more 
Git more 

a single ca. • • Sulla 


not in tV*". Out m « 4 

resolution of the citiron* of Ephesus to this effect has recent^ 
been found {WadcliQgton, Additions to lihas, /nfiT 111 1368) They bad, 
according to their own statement, fallen Into the power of i^fithradates 
“ the king of Cappadocia," being fagbtened few tbe magnitude of his force* 
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the other hand the king’s lieutenant Diodorus, a philosopher of 
note like Aristion, of another school, but equally available for 
the worst of services, under the instructions of his mastet caused 
the whole town-council of Adramyttium to be put to death. 
The Chians, who were suspected of an inclination to Rome, Avere 
fined in the first instance in 2000 talents (£480,000) and, when 
the payment was found not correct, they were en. masse put on 
board ship and deported in chains under the charge of their own 
slaves to the coast of Colchis, while their island was occupied 
with Pontic colonists. The king gave orders that the chiefs of 
the Celts in Asia Minor should all be put to death along with 
their wives and children in one day, and that Galatia should be 
converted into a Pontic satrapy. Most of these bloody edicts 
were carried into efiect either at Mithradates’ own headquarters 
or in Galatia, but the few who escaped placed themselves at 
the head of their powerful tribes and expelled Eumachus, the 
governor of the king, out of their bounds. It may readily be 
conceived that such a king would be pursued by the daggers of 
assassins; sixteen hundred men were condemned to death by 
the royal courts of inquisition as having been implicated in such 
conspiracies. 

While the king was thus by his suicidal fury provoking his 
temporary subjects to rise in arms against him, he was at the 
same time hard pressed by the Romans in Asia, both by sea and 
by land. Lucullus, after the failure of his attempt to lead forth 
the Egyptian fleet against Mithradates, had with better success 
repeated his efforts to procure vessels of war in the S5n:ian mari- 
time towns, and reinforced his nascent fleet in the ports of Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, and Rhodes till he found himself strong enough to 
proceed to the attack. He dexterously avoided the measuring 
himself against superior forces and yet obtained no inconsider- 
able advantages. The Cnidian island and peninsula were 
occupied by him, Samos was assailed, Colophon and Chios were 
wrested from the enemy. 

Meanwhile Flaccus had proceeded with his army through 
Macedonia and Thrace to Byzantium, and thence, passing the 
straits, had reached Chalcedon (end of There a military 

insurrection broke out against the general, ostensibly because 
he embezzled the spoil from the soldiers. The soul of it was one 
of the chief officers of the army, a man whose name had become 

and the suddenness of his attack; but, when opportunity ofEered' 'they 
declared war against him “ for the rule {iiyefiovla) of the Romans and the 
common weal." 
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a proverb m Rome for a true mob-orator, Gaius FJavjus Fimbna, 
who, after having differed with his commander m-chief, trans 
ferred the demagogic practices which he had begun m the Forum 
to the camp Flaccus was deposed by the array and soon after- 
wards put to death at Nicomedia, not far from Chalcedon, 
Fimbna was installed by decree of the soldiers m his stead As 
a matter of course he allowed his troops every indulgence, in 
the fnendly Cyzicus, for instance, the citizens were ordered to 
surrender all their property to the soldiers on pain of death, and 
by way of warning example two of die most respectable citizens 
nere at once executed Nevertheless m a military point of 
View the change of commander in-chief was a gam, Fimbna 
V, as not, like Flaccus, an incapable general, but energetic and 
talented At Miletopolis (on the Rhyndacus to the west of 
Brussa) he defeated the younger Mithradates, who as governor 
of the satrapy of Pontus had marched agamst him, completely 
in a nocturnal assault, and by this victory opened his way to 


of there embarking Just at that moment LucuUus appearto 
m those waters wth his fleet, Fimbna adjured him to render 
assistance so that he might be enabled to capture the king 
j But the Optimate was stronger m Lucullus than the patnot, 
he sailed onward and the lung escaped to Mitylene The 
situation of Mithradates was even thus sufficiently embarrassed 
At the end of VV Europe was lost, Asia Minor was partly m 


the Trojan coast by two successful naval engagements at tne 
promontory of Lectum and at the island of Tenedos, it was 
joined there by the ships whicii had in the meanwhile been built 
by Sulla s orders m Thessaly, and bj its position commanding 
the Hellespont it secured to the general of the Roman senatorial 
army a safe and easy passage next spnng to Asia 
Mithradates attempted to negotiate Under other arcum 
stances no doubt the author of the edict for the Ephesian 
massacre could never have chenshed the hope of being admitted 
at all to terms of peace with Rome, but amidst the internal 
convulsions of the Roman republic, when the ruling govern 
ment had declared the genei^ sent against \fithradatcs an 
outlaw and subjected his partisans at home to the most fearful 
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persecutions, when one Roman general opposed the other and 
yet both stood opposed to tlie same foe, he hoped that he should 
be able to obtain not merely a peace, but a favourable peace. 
He had the choice of applying to Sulla or to Fimbria; he caused 
negotiations to be instituted with both, yet it seems from the 
first to have been his design to come to terms with Sulla, who, 
at least from the king’s point of view, seemed decidedly superior 
to his rival. His general Archelaus, as instructed by his master, 
asked Sulla to cede Asia to the king and to expect in return the 
king’s aid against the democratic party in Rome. But Sulla, 
cool and clear as ever, while urgently desiring a speedy settle- 
ment of Asiatic affairs on account of the position of things in 
Italy, estimated the advantages of the Cappadocian alliance for 
the war impending over him in Italy as very slight, and was 
altogether too much of a Roman to consent to so disgraceful 
and so injurious a concession. 

In the peace conferences, wliich took place in the winter of 
at Delium on the coast of Boeotia opposite to Euboea, 
Sulla distinctly refused to cede even a foot’s-breadth of land, 
but, with good reason faithful to the old Roman custom of not 
increasing after victory the demands made before battle, did not 
go beyond the conditions previously laid down. He required 
the restoration of all the conquests made by the king and not 
wrested from him again — Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, 
Bithynia, Asia Minor and the islands — the surrender of prisoners 
and deserters, the delh’^ering up of the eighty war-vessels of 
Archelaus to reinforce the still insignificant Roman fleet; lastly, 
pay and provisions for the army and the very moderate sum of 
3000 talents (£720,000) as indemnity for the expenses of the 
war. The Chians carried off to the Black Sea were to be sent 
home, the families of the Macedonians who were friendly to 
Rome and had become refugees were to be restored, and a 
number of war-vessels were to be delivered to the cities in 
alliance with Rome. Respecting Tigranes, who in strictness 
ought likewise to have been included in the peace, there was 
silence on both sides, since neither of the contracting parties 
cared for the endless further arrangements which would be 
occasioned by making him a party. The king thus retained the 
state of possession which he had before the war, nor was he 
subjected to any humiliation affecting his honour.^ Archelaus, 

1 The statement that Mithradates in the peace stipulated for impunity 
to the towns which had embraced his side (Memnon,' 35) seems, looking 
to the character of the victor and of the vanquished, far from credible 
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clearly perceiving that mudi comparatively bejond expectatior 
was obtained and that more -was not obtainable, concluded the 
prehminanes and an armistice on these conditions, and with 
drew the troops from the places which the Asiatics still possessed 
m Europe 

But Mithradates rejected the peace and demanded at least 
that the Romans should not insist on the surrender of the war 
vessels and should concede to him Paphlagonia, while he at the 
same time asserted that Fimbna was ready to grant him far 
more favourable conditions Sulla, offended by this placing of 
his offers on an equal footing with those of a private adventurer, 
and having already gone to the utmost measure of concession, 
broke off the negotiations He had employed the interval to 
reorganise Macedonia and to chastise the Dardani, Smti, and 
Maedi, m doing which he at once procured booty for his armv 
and dre\ nearer Asia, for he was resolved at any rate to go 
thither, m order to come to a reckoning with Funbna He now 
at once put his legions stationed in Thrace as well as his fleet 
m motion towards the Hellespont, Then at length Archelaus 
succeeded in wringmg from his obstinate master a reluctant 
consent to the treaty, for which he was subsequently regarded 
with an evil eye at court as the author of the injurious peace, 
and eien accused of treason, so that some tune afterwards he 

* J * * t A 


pomtment doubtless at not receiving the expected spoil ot Asia 
probably contributed to that murmuring more than their 
indignation — m itself very justifiable — that the barbarian 
prince, who had murdered eighty thousand of their countrjTnen 
and had brought unspeakable misery on Italy and Asia, should 
L A rATAAfnct of 


plications thwarted m a most vexatious way a task whicn was 
in a military point of view so simple, and compelled him after 
such victories to content himself with such a peace But the 
self-dennl and the sagacity with which he had conducted this 
whole war were only displayed afresh m the conclusion of this 
peace, for war with a prince, to whom almost the whole coast 


acd it IS oot cjven by Appjan or by lie ntanus. Tbcy neglected to draw 
up the treaty of peace in wnting and this neglect alterwards left room loc 
%anous aisrepresentauons. 
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of the Black Sea belonged, and whose obstinacy was clearly 
displayed by the very last negotiations, would still under the 
most favourable circumstances require years, and the situation 
of Italy was such that it seemed almost too late even for Sulla 
to oppose the party in power there with the few legions which 
he possessed.^ Before this could be done, however, it was 
absolutely necessary to overthrow the bold officer who was at 
the head of the democratic army in Asia, in order that he might 
not at some future time come from Asia to the help of the 
Italian revolution, just as Sulla now hoped to return from Asia 
and crush it. At Cypsela on the Hebrus Sulla obtained accounts 
of the ratification of the peace by Mithradates; but the march 
to Asia went on. The king, it was said, desired personally to 
confer with the Roman general and to cement the peace with 
him; it may be presumed that this was simply a convenient 

^ Armenian tradition also is acquainted with the first Mithradatic war. 
Lrdasches king of Armenia — Moses of Chorene tells us — was not content 
dth the second rank which rightfully belonged to him in the Persian 
Parthian) empire, but compelled the Parthian king Arschagan to cede 
o him the supreme power, whereupon he had a palace built for ’himself 
a Persia and had coins struck there with his own image. He appointed 
trschagan viceroy of Persia and his son Dicran (Tigranes) viceroy' of 
Armenia, and gave his daughter Ardaschama in marriage to the great 
)rince of the Iberians Mihrdates (Mithradates) who was descended from 
ililu:dates satrap of Darius and governor appointed by Alexander over the 
lonquered Iberians, and ruled in the northern mountains as well as over 
he Black Sea. Ardasches then took Croesus the king of the Lydians 
prisoner, subdued the mainland between the two great seas (Asia Minor), 
md crossed the sea with innumerable vessels to subjugate the West. As 
;here was anarchy at that time in Rome, he nowhere encountered serious 
•esistance, but his soldiers killed each other and Ardasches fell by the hands 
jf his own troops. After Ardasches’ death his successor Dicrana marched 
\gainst the army of the Greeks (i.e. the Romans) who now in turn invaded 
:he Armenian land; he set a limit to their advance, handed over to his 
orother-in-law Mihrdates the administration of Madschag (Mazaka in 
Cappadocia) and of the interior along with a considerable force, and returned 
to Armenia. Many years afterwards there were still pointed out in the 
A.rmenian towns statues of Greek gods by well-known masters, trophies 
af this campaign. ' 

We have no difficulty in recognising here various facts of the first Mithra- 
datic war, but the whole narrative is evidently confused, furnished with 
heterogeneous additions, and in particular transferred by patriotic falsifica- 
tion to Armenia. In just the same way the victory over Crassus is afier- 
wards attributed to the Armenians. These Oriental accounts are to be 
received with all the greater caution, that they are by no means mere 
popular legends; on the “contrary the accounts of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and other authorities current among the Christians of the fifth century 
have been amalgamated with the Armenian traditions, and the historical 
romances of the Greeks and beyond doubt the patriotic fancies also of 
Moses himself have been laid to a considerable extent under contribution. 
Bad as is our Occidental tradition in itself, to call in the aid of Oriental 
tradition in this and similar cases — as has been attempted for instance 
by the uncritical Saint-Martin — can only lead to still further confusion. 
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pretext for transferring the army to Asia and there puttjneai 
end to Fimbria. 

So Sulk, attended by his legions and by Archelaus, crossec 
the Hellespont; after he had met with Mithradates on it: 
Asiatic shore at Dardanus and had orally concluded the treaty, 
he made his army continue its march till he came upon th? 
carr'^ of Fimbna at Thyatira not far from Pergamus, and 

pit' . ' * 

to . . iility, 

lootn.u voi* — ^ * roops 

and their uncalled > - - 1 Wertions iioin the 

ranks of the Fimbr When 

Fimbria ordered an against 

their fellow-citizens, w. . equired 

that they would stand faithfully by each other in Daide. An 
~ • at the conference which 

; . his appearance, but con- 

' hrough one of his officers 

as of an insolent tempera* 
ment, but he was no poltroon, Mwn.i.d of accepting the vessel 
which Sulla offered to him and fleeing to the barbarians, he went 
to Pergamus and fell on his own sword m the temple of Ask- 
lepios Those who were most compromised in his army resorted 
to Mithradates or to the pirates, with whom they found ready 
reception; the main body placed itself under the orders of Sulla. 

Sulla determined to leave these two legions, whom he did not 
trust for the impending war, behind in Asia, where the fearful 
crisis left for long its lingering traces in the several cities and 
districts. The command of this corps and the governonihip of 
Roman Asia he committed to his best officer, Lucius Licinius 
Murena, The revolutionary measures of Mithradates, such as 
the liberation of the slaves and the annulling of debts, were of 
course cancelled, a restoration, which in many places could not 
be earned mto effect without force of arms. Justice moreover 
^ • _ .1 , -miferstood the term. The most 


taxes were obliged immeauvci^ lu p-j < 
to valuation the whole arrears of tenths and customs for the last 
five years, besides which they had to pay a war-indemnity of 
so, 000 talents (3^4,800,000), for the collection of which Lucullus 
was left behind These were measures fearful in their rigourand 
dreadful in their effects; but when we recall the Ephesian decree 
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and its execution, we feel inclined to regard them as a compara- 
tively mild retaliation. That their exactions in other respects 
were” not unusually oppressive, is shown by tlie value of the spoil 
afterwards carried in triumph, which amounted in precious 
metal to only about £1,000,000. Tiie few communities on the 
other hand that had remained faithful— particularly the i.sland 
of Rhodes, the province of Lycia, Magnesia on the Jtlacander — 
were richly rewarded; Rhodes received back at least a portion 
of the possessions withdrawn from it after the war against 
Perseus (ii. 2S8). In like manner compensation was made as far 
as possible by free charters and special favours to the Chians for 
the hardships which they had borne, and to the Ilicnscs for the 
insanely cruel maltreatment inflicted on them by Fimbria on 
account of the negotiations into w’hich they had entered with 
Sulla. Sulla had already brought the kings of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia to meet the Pontic king at Dardanus, and had made 
them all promise to live in peace and good neighbourhood on 
which occasion, however, the haughty lifithradates had refused 
to admit Ariobarzanes who was not descended of ro\'al blood — 
the slave, as he called him — ^to his presence. Gains Scribonius 
Curio was commissioned to superintend the restoration of the 
legal order of things in the two kingdoms evacuated by ilithra- 
dates. 

The goal was thus attained. After four years of war the 
Pontic king w'as again a client of the Romans, and a single and 
settled government was restored in Greece, Macedonia, and Asia 
Minor; the requirements of interest and honour were satisfied, 
if not adequately, yet so far as circumstances would allow; 
Sulla had not only brilliantly distinguished himself as a soldier 
and general, but had the skill in a path crossed by a thousand 
obstacles to preserve the difficult mean between bold persever- 
ance and prudent concession. Almost like Hannibal he had 
fought and conquered, in order that with the forces, which the 
first victory gave him, he might prepare forthwith for a second 
and severer struggle. After he had in some degree compensated 
his soldiers for the fatigues which they had undergone by luxuri- 
ous winter-quarters in rich Western Asia, he in the spring of 
transferred them in 1600 vessels from Ephesus to the Piraeeus 
and thence by the land route to Patrae, where the vessels again 
lay ready to convey the troops to Brundisium. His arrival was 
preceded by a report addressed to the senate respecting his 
campaigns in Greece and Asia, the writer of which’ appeared to 
know nothing of his deposition; it was the mute herald of the 
impending restoration. 
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a^NA AND SULLA 

The state of suspense and uncertainty existing jn Italy when 
SulJa took his departure for Greece m the beginning of has 
been already described the half suppressed insurrection, the 
principal arm} under the more than half usurped command of 
a general whose politics were very doubtful, the confusion and 
the manifold activity of mtngue m the capital The victory of 
the oligarchy by force of arms had, m spite or because of its 
moderation, made various classes discontented The capitalists, 
pamfuUy affected by the blows of the most severe financial cnsis 
which Rome had yet witnessed, were mdignant at the govern 
ment on account of the law which it had issued as to interest, 
and on account of the Italian and Asiatic wars which it had not 
prevented The insurgents, so fat as they had laid down their 
arms, bewailed not only the disappointment of their proud hope 
that they would obtain equal rights with the ruling burgesses, 
but also the forfeiture of their venerable treaties and their new 
positionassubjectsutterlydestituteofrights Thecomiaunities 
between the Alps and the Po w'ere likevi ise discontented with the 
partial concessions made to them, and the new burgesses and 
ifreedraen nere exasperated by the cancelling of the SuJpician 
laws The populace of the city suffered amid the general 
distress, and found it intolerable that the government of the 
sabre was no longer disposed to acquiesce m the constitutional 
rule of the bludgeon The adherents of those outkiwed after 
the Sulpician revolution, who resided m the capital — a body 
which had remained very numerous m consequence of the re- 
markable moderation of Sulla — laboured zealously to procure 
permission for these to return home, and m particular some 
ladies of wealth and distinction sparrf for this purpose neither 
trouble nor money Kone of these grounds of ill humour were 
such as to furnish any immediate prospect of a fresh violent 
collision between the parties, they were m great part of an 
aimless and temporary nature, but they all fed the general 
discontent, and had alread> been more or less concerned in 
producing the murder of Rufus, the repeated attempts to 
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assassinate Sulla^, the issue of the consular and tribunician 
elections for ‘y*/ partly in favour of the opposition. 

The name of the man whom the discontented had summoned 
to the head of th? state, Lucius Cornelius Cinna, had been 
hitherto scarcely heard of, except so far as he had distinguished 
himself as an officer in the Social War. We have less informa- 
tion regarding the personal standing and the original designs of 
Cinna than regarding those of any other party leader' in the 
Roman revolution. The reason is, to all appearance, simply 
that a man so thoroughly vulgar and guided by the lowest 
selfishness had from the first no comprehensive political plans 
whatever. It was asserted at his very first appearance that he 
had sold himself for a round sum of money to the new burgesses 
and the coterie of Marius, and the charge looks very credible; 
but even were it false, it remains nevertheless significant that 
suspicion of the sort, such as was never expressed against 
Satuminus and Sulpicius, attached to Cinna. In fact the 
movement, at the head of which he put himself, has altogether 
the appearance of worthlessness both as to motives and as to 
aims. It proceeded not so much from a party as from a number 
of dissatisfied persons without strictly political aims or notable 
support, who had mainly undertaken to carry out the recall of 
the exiles by legal or illegal means. Cinna seems to have been 
admitted into the conspiracy pnly by an after-thought and 
merely because the intrigue, which in consequence of the restric- 
tion of the tribunician powers needed a consul to bring forward 
its proposals, saw in him among the consular candidates for 
its fittest" instrument and so pushed him forward as consul. 
Among the leaders appearing in the second rank of the move- 
ment were some abler heads; such was the tribune of the people 
Gnaeus Papirius Carbo, who had made himself a name by his 
impetuous popular eloquence, and above all Quintus Sertorius, 
one of the most talented of Roman officers and a man in every 
respect excellent, who since his candidature for the tribuneship 
of the people had been a personal enemy to Sulla and had been 
led, by this quarrel into the ranks of the disaffected to which he 
did not at all by nature belong. The proconsul Strabo, although 
at variance with the government, was yet far from going along 
with this faction. 

So long as Sulla was in Italy, the confederates for good reasons 
remained quiet. But when the dreaded proconsul, yielding not 
to the exhortations of the consul Cinna but to the urgent state 
of matters in the East, had embarked, Cinna, supported by the 
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majonty of the college of tnbunes^ immediately submitted the 
projects of law which had been concerted as a partial reaction 
against the Sullan restoration of They embraced the 
political equalisation of the new burgesses and the freedmen, as 
Sulpicms had proposed it, and the restitution of those who had 
been banished m consequence of the Sulpiaan revolution to 
their former status The new burgesses flocked en masse to the 
capital, that along with the freedmen they might temfy, and in 
case of need force, their opponents into compliance But the 
government party was deteimmed not to jneld; consul stood 
against consul, Gnaeus Octavius against Lucius Ctnna, and 
tribune against tribune, both sides appeared m great part 
armed on the day of votmg The tribunes of the senatonaJ 
party mterposed their veto; when swords were drawn agamst 
them even on the rostra, Octavius employed force agamst force 
His compact bands of armed men not only cleared the Via Sacra 
and the Forum, but also, disregardmg the commands of their 
more gentle-minded leader, ' ♦ 6e 

the assembled multitude ' is 

“ Octavius' day,” as it ne 

number of corpses was estimated at ten thousand uniw uuitd 
on the slaves to purchase freedom for themselves by shanng in 
the struggle, but his appeal was as unsuccessful as the like 
appeal of ifanus m the previous year, and no course m’Os left to 
the leaders of the movement but to take flight. The constitu- 
tion supplied no means Of proceeding farther against the chiefs 
of the conspiracy, so long as their year of office lasted But a 
prophet probably more loyal than pious had announced that 
r .u, r,nna and of the six tnbunes of 

. - . , n,fv 

1 

but ivith this counsel 01 me gwu.> " 

custodiers of oracles, the consul Cmna ^va5 by decree oi utc 
senate deprived of his office, Lucius Cornelius Menilaww clmsen 
in his stead, and outlawry was pronounced against the chiefs 
who had fled It seemed as if the whole crisis wre about to end 
m a few additions to the number of the men who were exiles in 
Nuimdia 

Beyond doubt nothmg further would have come of the move- 
ment, had not the senate with its usual rcmissness omitted to 
, ^ rn<r|tKes to quit Italy as soon as possible, and had 

. . • •• • as the champions 

, , . . ^ . • icw in their owm 
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favour to some extent the revolt of the Italians. Without 
obstruction ' they appeared in Tibur, in Praeneste, in all the 
important communities of new burgesses in Lalium and Cam- 
pania, and asked and obtained everywhere money and men for 
the furtherance of the common cause. Thus supported, they 
made their appearance among the army besieging Nola. The 
armies of this period were democratic and revolutionary' in their 
views, wherever the general did not attach them to himself by 
his personal influence; the speeches of the fugitive magistrates, 
some of whom, especially Cinna and Sertorius, were favourably 
remembered by the soldiers in connection with the last cam- 
paigns, made a deep impression; the unconstitutional deposi- 
tion of the popular consul and the interference of the senate 
with the rights of the sovereign people told on the common 
soldier, and the gold of the consul or rather of the new burgesses 
made the breach of the constitution clear to the officers. The 
Campanian army recognised Cinna as consul and swore the oath 
of fidelity to him man by man ; it became a nucleus for the bands 
that flocked in from the new burgesses and even from the allied 
communities; a considerable armv, though consisting mostly of 
recruits, soon moved from Campania towards the capital. 
Other bands approached it from the north. On the invitation 
of Cinna those who had been banished in the previous year had 
landed at Telamon on the Etruscan coast. There were not 
morp than some 500 armed men, for the most part slaves of the 
refugees and enlisted Numidian horsemen; but, as Gaius Marius 
had in the previous year been willing to fraternise with the 
rabble of the capital, so he now ordered the ergastvla in which 
the landholders of this region shut up their field-labourers 
during the night to be broken open, and the arms which he 
offered to these for the purpose of achieving their freedom were 
not despised. Reinforced by these men and the contingents of 
the new burgesses, as well as by the exiles who flocked to him 
with their partisans from all sides, he soon numbered 6000 men 
under his eagles and was able to man forty ships, which took 
their station before the mouth of the Tiber and gave chase to the 
cornships sailing towards Rome. With these he placed himself 
at the disposal of the “ consul ” Cinna. The leaders of the 
Campanian army hesitated; the more sagacious, Sertorius in 
particular, seriously pointed out the danger of too closely con- 
necting themselves with a man whose name would necessarily 
place him at the head of the movement, and , who yet was 
notoriously incapable of any statesmanlike action and haunted 
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by an insane thirst for revenge, but Cinna disregarded these 
scruples, and confirmed "Manus m the supreme command in 
Ktruria and at sea with proconsular powers 
Thus the storm gathered around the capital, and the govern 
ment could no longer delay bringing fotMard their troops to 
protect jt^ But the forces of Metellus nere detained by the 
Italians in Samnium and before Nola, Strabo alone was jn a 
position to hasten to the help of the capital He appeared 
and pitched his camp at the CoUme gate \sithhis numerous 
and e\perienced army he might doubtless have rapidly and 
totally annihilated the still weak bands of msurgents, but this 
seemed to be no part of his design On the contrary he allowed 
Rome to be actually mvested bv the insurgents Cinna with 
his corps and that of (^rbo took post on the right bank of the 
fiber opposite to the Jamculum, Sertonus on the left bank 
confronting Pompeiua over against the Servian wall l>Iarms 
with his band which had graduall) mcreased to three legions, 
and m possession of a number of war vessels, occupied one place 
on the coast after another till at length e\en Ostia fell into his 
hands through treacher% , and, by way of prelude as it were to the 
approaching reign of terror was abandoned by the general to 
the savage band for massacre and pillage The capital was 
placed, even b) the mere obstruction of traffic, in great danger, 
by command of the senate the walU and gates were put m a 
state of defence and the burgess levy was ordered to the Jam- 
culum The inaction of Strabo excited among all classes alike 
surprise and indignation The suspicion that he was negotiating 
secretly witli Cmna was natural, but was probabl> without 
foundat on. \ serious conflict m which he engaged the hand of 

1/^4. r 


m fact the msurgents were successluUj oeaten on again \ in 
much loss, showed that he was far from mtending to unite with, 
or rather to place himself under, the leaders of the insurgents 
It seems rather to have been his design to sell his assistance in 
subduing the insurrection to the alarmed go% emment and ci tizens 
of the capital at the price of the consulship for the next jear, 
and thereby to get the reins of government into his own hands 
~ ». » f 1 s 1 ased )n substance ot 
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The senate was not, however, inclined to throw itself into the 
arms of one usurper in order to escape from another, and sought ^ 
help elsewhere. The franchise was by decree of the senate 
supplementarily conferred on all the Italian communities 
involved in the Social War, which had laid dovm their arms and 
had in consequence thereof forfeited their old alliance.^ It 
seemed as it were their intention officially to demonstrate. that 
Rome in the war against the Italians had staked her existence 
for the sake not of a great object but of her own vanity: in the 
first momentary embarrassment, for the purpose of bringing into 
the field an additional thousand or two of soldiers, she sacrificed 
everything which had been gained at so terribly dear a cost in 
the Social War. In fact, troops arrived from the communities 
who reaped the benefit of this concession; but instead of the 
many legions promised, their contingent on the whole amounted 
to not more than, at most, ten thousand men. It was of more 
moment that an agreement should be come to with the Samnites 
and Nolans, so that the troops of the thoroughly trustworthy 
Metellus might be employed for the protection of the capital. 
But the Samnites made demands which recalled the yoke of 
Caudium — ^restitution of the spoil taken from the Samnites 
and of their prisoners and deserters, renunciation of the booty 
wrested by the Samnites from the Romans, the bestowal of the 
franchise on the Samnites themselves as well as on the Romans 
who had passed over to them. The senate rejected even in this 
emergency terms of peace so disgraceful, but instructed Metellus 
to leave behind a small division and to lead in person all the 
troops that could at all be dispensed with in southern Italy 
as quickly as possible to Rome. He obeyed. But the conse- 
quence was, that the Samnites attacked and defeated Plautius 
the legate left behind by Metellus and his weak band; that the 
garrison of Nola marched out and set on fire the neighbouring 
town of Abella in alliance with Rome ; that Cinna and Marius, 
moreover, granted to the Samnites everything they asked— 
what mattered Roman honour to them ? — and a Samnite 
contingent reinforced the ranks of the insurgents. It was a 
severe loss also, when after a combat unfavourable to the troops 
of the government Ariminum Avas occupied by the insurgents 
and thus the important communication betAveen Rome and the 

y P. 241. That there was no confirmation by the comitia, is clear from 
Cic. Phil. xii. II, 27. The senate seems to have made use of the form 
of simply prolonging the term of the Plautio-Papirian law (p. 233I, a course 
which by use and wont (i. 315) "'as open to it and practically amounted 
to conferring the franchise on all Italians. 
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valley of the Po, whence men and supplies vkcre expected, was 
interrupted. Scarcity and famine set m. The lai^e populous 
city numerously garrisoned with troops was but inadequately 
supplied syith provisions; and Marius in particular took care 
to cut off its supplies more and more. He had already blocked 
up the Tiber by a bridge of ships; now by the capture of Antiiim, 
I^nuvium, Aricia, and other places he gamed control over the 
means of land communication still open, and at the same tune 
appeased temporarily his revenge bj* causing all the citizens, 
wherever resistance was offered, to be put to the sword with the 
exception of those who had possibly betrayed to him the tomi. 
Contagious diseases ensued and aimmitted dreadful ravages 
among the masses of soldiers densely crowded round the capital; 
of Strabo’s veteran army 21,000, and of the troops of Octanus 
6000 are said to have fallen \'ictims to them. Yet the govern- 
ment did not despair; and the sudden death of Strabo was a 
fortunate event for it. He died not of the pestilence, but'- 
as was alleged at least — of the effects of a thunderbolt which 
had struck his tent; the masses, e.\asperated on manj^ grounds 
ag«nst him, tore his corpse from the bier and dragged it through 
the streets. The remnant of his troops was incorporated by 
the consul Octavius with his army. 

After the 01^1%^! of Metcllus and the decease of Strabo the 
army of the government was again at least 0 match for its 
antagonists, and was able to array itself for battle against the 


^ , ijn jy r-'d rrr*’"!; Metellus deemca il auvisauie 

j '){ " s itr.v t • 1, but to lead back the troops 

{■) :! « r I." jp. T- • Op*r* 'tv. themselves wavered, and fell 
into variance wdth each other. tVhire one party, with the 
honourable but stubborn and shortsighted consul Octavius 
at their head, perseveringly opposed all concession, the more 
experienced and more judicious Jtetellus attempted to bring 
about a compromise; but his conference with O’nna excited 
the \vrath of the ultras on both sides: Onna wys cnJJed by 
Marius a weakling, Metellus was called by Octarius a traitor. 
The soldiers, unsettled otherwfee and not without cause dis- 
trusting the leadership of the untried Octavius, suggested to 
Metellus that he should assume the chief command, and, when 
he refused, began in crowds to throw away their arms or civn 
to desert to the enemy. The temper of the burgesses became 
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daily more depressed and troublesome. On the proclamation 
of the heralds of Cinna guaranteeing freedom to the slaves who 
should desert, these flocked in troops from the capital to the 
enemy’s camp. But the proposal that the senate should 
guarantee freedom to the slaves willing to enter the army was 
decidedly resisted by Octavius. The government could not 
conceal that it was defeated, and that nothing remained but 
to come to terms if possible with the leaders of the band, as the 
overpowered traveller comes to terms with the captain of robbers. 
Envoys were sent to Cinna; but, while they foolishly made 
difficulties as to recognising him as consul, and Cinna in the 
interval thus occupied transferred his camp close to the city 
gates, the desertion spread to so great an extent that it was 
no longer possible to settle any terms. The senate submitted 
itself unconditionally to the outlawed consul, adding only a 
request that he would refrain from bloodshed. Cinna promised 
this, but refused to ratify his promise by an oath; Marius, 
who kept by his side during the negotiations, maintained a 
sullen silence. 

The gates of the capital were opened. The consul marched in 
with his legions; but Marius, scoffingly recalling the law of out- 
lawry, refused to set foot in the city until the law allowed him 
to do so, and the burgesses hastily assembled in the Forum 
to pass the annulling decree. He then entered, and with him 
the reign of terror. It was determined not to select individual 
victims, but to have all the notable men of the Optimate party 
put to death and to confiscate their property. The gates 
were closed; for five days and five nights the slaughter con- 
tinued without interruption; even afterwards the execution 
of individuals who had escaped or been overlooked was of daily 
occurrence, and for months the bloody persecution went on 
throughout Italy. The consul Gnaeus Octavius was the first 
victim. True to his often expressed principle, that he would 
rather suffer death than make the smallest concession to men 
beyond the pale of law, he refused even now to take flight, and 
in his consular robes awaited at the Janiculum the assassin, 
who was not slow to appear. Among the slain were Lucius 
Caesar (consul in the celebrated victor of Acerrae (p. 232); 
his brother Gains, whose unseasonable ambition had provoked 
the Sulpician tumult (p. 245), well known as an orator and poet 
and as an amiable companion; Marcus Antonins (consul in Vrf ), 
after the death of Lucius Crassus beyond dispute the first forensic 
pleader of his time; Publius Crassus (consul in rvho had 
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commanded \sith distinction in the Spanish and in the Soaal 
wars and also dunng the siege of ^me, and a multitude of the 
most considerable men of the government party, among Mhom 
the wealthy were traced out \ntii especial zeal by the greed) 
executioners Peculiarly melancholy seemed the death of 
Lucms Jlerula, who \ erj much against his own wsh had become 
Cinna’s successor, and who now, when cnipmally impeached 
on that account and cited before the comitia, m order to antia 
pate the inevitable condemnation opened veins, and at the 
altar of the Supreme Jupiter whose pnest he was, after laying 
aside the priestly headband as the religious duty of the dying 
Flamen required, breathed his last, and still mote the death of 
Quintus Catulua (consul in once m better days the assoaate 

of the most glorious victory and triumph of that same Manus 
who now had no other answer for the suppliant relatives of his 
aged colleague than the monosyllabic order, “ he must die ” 
'Ihe originator ol ah these outrages was Matras He 
designated the victims and the executioners— only m exceptional 
cases, as m those of Merula and Catulus, was any form of law 
observed, not unfrequeatly a glan« or the sdencc with which 
he received those who saluted him formed the sentence of death, 
w Inch was always executed at once Hjs revenge was not satis 
fied e\en with the death of his victim, he forbade the bunal 
of the dead bodies, be gave orders— anticip^it^d, it is true, 
m this respect by Sulla — that the heads of the senators siwn 


head of Antonius, w'hom he had been with difficulty restrained 
from seeking out in his luding place, and sla) mg with his own 
hand His legions of sla\cs, and m particular a diwioa 0/ 
Ard) aeans (p 163), chiefly served as his executioners, and did 
not neglect, amidst these l&tumalia of their freedom, to 
plunder the houses of their former masters and to dishonour 
and murder all whom theymetwith there Ifis oivn Msoaatcs 
were in despair at this insane fur> , Sertonus adjured the consul 
to put a stop to It at any price, and c\en Gnna was alarmed 
But in times such as these wc^ madness itself 


least ol all haa i,inna me ujuiAgt lO 
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he cho.se I^Iarius as hi.s coUcapnc in Ihc consulship for the ncKl 
year. 'Die reign of terror alarmcil the more nunu.r.’.tc o. th.c 
victors not much less than the defeated party : the c'.pItah^t^• 
alone were not displeased to sec that another t\and U nt ttseU 
to the work of thoroughly humbling for once the hrasgUty oh* 
garchs, and that at the same time, in consequence of the extru* 
sive confiscations and auctions, the best pari of the spoil canu- 
to themselves— in these times of terror they acquired from the 
people the surname of the " hoarders,” 

Fate had thus granted to the auUror of this reign of terror, 
the old Gaius -Marius, his two chief wishes. He had taken 
vengeance on the whole pack of nobles that had oinhit!cre<l his 
victories and envenomed his defeats; he had been t-n.aMcd! to 
retaliate for evers' sarcasm by a stroke of tire, dagger. Morcitvi r , 
he entered on the new year once more .as con.sul ; lire vhion of 
a seventh consulate, which the oracle had promised him. and 
wliich he had sought for thirteen yc.ars to grasp, had nttw been 
realised. The gods had granted to hint what he wished; but 
now too, as in the old legendary period, they pracii.'''ed the fat.al 
irony of destroying man by accomplisliing lus wi.shes. In hi.s 
early consulates the pride, in hi.s sixth tire laughing-stock, of 
his fellow'citizens, he was now* in his seventh loaded with tlie 
execration of all parties, with the hatred of the whole nation; 
he, the originally upright, able, gallant man, avas branded ;w 
the crack-brained chief of a reckless band of robbers. He him- 
self seemed to feel it. His day.s were passed as in dclirlun), 
and by night his couch denied him rc.st, .so that he gnasped the 
\vine-cup in order merely to drown thought. A burning fever 
seized him; after being stretched for seven day.s on a .sicl: l>ed, 
in the wild fancies of which he was fighting on the fields of A'-ia 
Minor the battles whose laurels were destined for Sulla, he 
expired on the 13th January 'y-f . He died, more than se\'enty 
years old, in full possession of what he called power and honour, 
and. in his bed; but Nemesis assumes various shapes, and dots 
not always expiate blood with blood, Wa.s there no sort of 
retaliation in the fact, that Rome and Italy now breathed more 
freely on the news of the death of the famous saviourof thei)foplo 
than at the tidings of the battle on the Raudine plain? 

Even after his death individual incidents no doubt occurred 
■which recalled that time of terror; Gaius Fimbria, for instance’ 
who more than any other during the Marian butcheries had 
dipped his hand in blood, made an attempt at the very funeral 
of Marius to kill the universally revered poniryex maxwnis 
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commanded with distmction m ttve Spanish and in the Social 
wars and also durmg the siege of Rome, and a multitude of the 
most considerable men of the government party, among whom 
the wealthy were traced out wth especial zeal by the greedy 
executioners Peculiarly melancholy seemed the death of 
Lucms Alerula, who \ er> much against his own vnsh. had become 
Cinna’s successor, and who now, when cnrpmallj impeached 
on that account and cited before the comitia, in order to antia 
pate the inevitable condemnation opened his veins, and at the 
altar of the Supreme Jupiter whose pnest he was, after laying 
aside the pnestly headband as the religious duty of the dymg 
Flamen required, breathed his last, and stiU more the death of 
Quintus Catulus (consul in once m better days the associate 
of the most glorious victory and triumph of that same Ifanus 
who now had no other answer for the suppliant relatives of his 
aged colleague than the monosyllabic order, “ he must die ” 
The originator of all these outrages was Gaius Ifanus He 
designated the victims and the executioners — only m exceptional 
cases, as m those of ilerula and Catulus, was any foim of law 
observed, not unfrequently a glance or the silence with which 
he received those w ho saluted him formed the sentence of death, 
which was alwajs executed at once His revenge wras not satis 
fied even with the death of his Mctun, he forbade the bunal 
•'f the dead bodies, he gave orders — anticipated, it is true, 
this respect by Sulla — that the heads of the senators slam 
should be fixed to the rostra m the Fonim, he ordered particular 
corpses to be dragged through the Forum, and that of Gams 
Caesar to be stabbed afresh at the tomb of Quintus Vanus, 
whom Caesar probably had once nnpeached (p 233), he public!) 
embraced the man who delivered to him as he sat at table the 
head of Antonius, whom he had been with difficulty restrained 
from seeking out in his hiding place, and slaying with his own 
hand His legions of slaves, and m particular a division of 
Ardjaeans (p idj), chiefly served as his executioners, and did 
not neglect, amidst these Saturnalia of their new freedom, to 
plunder the houses of their former masters and to dishonour 
and murder all whom thcymetwith there His oivn assoaates 
were m despair at this msanc fury, Sertonus adjured the consul 
to put a stop to It at any price, and even Onna was alarmed 


least of all had Cmna the coumge to do so, on the contni); 
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he chose Warius as his colleague in the consulship for the next 
year. The reign of terror alarmed the more moderate of the 
victors not much less than the defeated party; the capitalists 
alone were not displeased to see that another hand lent itself 
to the work of thoroughly humbling for once the haughty oli- 
garchsj and that at the same time, in consequence of the exten- 
sive confiscations and auctions, the best part of the spoil came 
to themselves — in these times of terror they acquired from the 
people the surname of the “ hoarders.” 

Fate had thus granted to the author of this reign of terror, 
the old Gaius Marius, his two chief wishes. He had taken 
vengeance on the whole pack of nobles that had embittered his 
victories and envenomed his defeats; he had been enabled to 
retaliate for every sarcasm by a stroke of the dagger. Moreover, 
he entered on the new year once more as consul ; the vision of 
a seventh consulate, which the oracle had promised him, and 
which he had sought for thirteen years to grasp, had now been 
realised. The gods had granted to him what he wished; but 
now too, as in the old legendary period, they practised the fatal 
irony of destroying man by accomplishing his wishes. In his 
early consulates the pride, in his sixth the laughing-stock, of 
his fellow-citizens, he was now in his seventh loaded with the 
execration of all parties, with the hatred of the whole nation; 
he, the originally upright, able, gallant man, was branded as 
the crack-brained chief of a reckless band of robbers. He him- 
self seemed to feel it. His days were passed as in delirium, 
and by night his couch denied him rest, so that he grasped the 
wine-cup in order merely to drown thought. A burning fever 
seized him; after being stretched for seven days on a sick bed, 
in the wild fancies of which he was fighting on the fields of Asia 
Minor the battles whose laurels were destined for Sulla, he 
expired on the 13th January He died, more than seventy 

years old, in full possession of what he called power and honour, 
and in his bed; but Nemesis assumes various shapes, and does 
not always expiate blood with blood. Was there no sort of 
retaliation in the fact, that Rome and Italy now breathed more 
freely on the news of the death of the famous saviour of the people 
than at the tidings of the battle on the Raudine plain ? 

Even after his death individual incidents no doubt occurred, 
'which recalled that time of terror; Gaius Fimbria, for instance, 
who more than any other during the Marian butcheries had 
dipped his hand in blood, made an attempt at the very funeral 
of Marius to kill, the , universally revered fontrfex, maximus^ 
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Qumtus Scaevola (consul in v.ho had been spared even b\ 
Manus, and then, when the -^nh/ex recovered from th^ ^\ound 
he had received, indicted him cnfflmalJy on account of the 
offence, as Fimbna jestmgly expressed it, of having not been 
willing to let himself be murdered But die orgies of murder 
at any rate were over Sertonus called together the 
bandits, under pretext of giving th6m their pay, surrounded them 
with bs trustj Celtic troops, and caused them to be cut down 
eii masse to the number, accordmg: to the lowest estimate, of 
4000 

Along with the reign of terror came the iyrojims Cmna 
not only stood at the head of the state for four years m succession 
as consul, but he regularly nominated himself and his 
colleagues without consulting the people, it seemed as if these 
democrats set aside the sovereign popular assembly with 
intentional contempt No other cbef of the popular party, 
before or afterwards, possessed so perfectly absolute a power 
111 Italy and m the greater part of the provinces for so long a 
tune atoost undisturbed, as Cmna, but no one can be named, 
whose government was so utterly worthless and aimless The 
law proposed by Sulpicms and thereafter by Cmna himself, 
which promised to the new burgesses and the freedmea equalitv 
of sufirage Mth the old burgesses, was naturally revived, and 
It was formally confinned by a decree of the senate as valid m 
law Censors were nommated (Vi?) for the purpose 0! 

distributing all the Italians, m accordance mth it, into the thirty- 
five tnbes — by a singular con3Uncturc, in consequence of a wnnt 
of qualified candidates for the censorsbp the same Phfiippus, 
who when consul m had been the pnncipal occasion of the 
miscarriage of Drusus’ plan for bestowng the francluse on the 
Italians (p 210), was now selected as censor to inscribe them 
in the burgess rolls The reactionary institutions established 
by Sulla m were of course o'erthrown Some steps were 
taken to please the proletariate — for instance, the restrictions 
on the distribution of gram mtroduced some 5 ears ago {p 223), 
were probably now once more removed, the design of Gauls 
Gracchus to found a colony at Capua was m reality earned out 
m the spring of on the proposal of the tribune of the people, 

■Marcus Junius Bratus, Lucius Valenns Flaccus the younger 
mtroduced a law as to debt, whidi reduced cv erj* private claim 
to the fourth part of its nominal amount and cancelled three- 
fourths m favour of the debtors But these measures, the onb 
positive bnes during the whole Cinnan government, were without 
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exception the dictates of the moment; they were based — and 
this is perhap.s the most shocking fcatnrein this whole (Xitustrophc 
—not on a plan possibly erroneous, but on no political plan at all. 
Tlie populace were c.arc.ssed, and at the .came time offended in a 
ver}* unnecessary way by .a meaningless disregard of the consti- 
tutional rules of election. Tlic capit.alist parly might have 
fumi.shed .some .support, but it was injured in the most sensitive 
point by the law as to debt. The true m.ainstay of the govern- 
ment was — wholh’ without any co-operation on its part —the 
new burgesses ; their a.ssislance w;is .acquiesced in, but nothing 
was done to regulate the strange position of the Samnitos. who 
were now nominally Roman citizens, but evidently regarded their 
country’s independence as practically the real object and jtri/e 
of the struggle and remained in arms to defend it against all 
and sundry. Illustrious senators were struck down like mad 
dogs; but not the smallest step was taken to reorganise the 
senate in the interest of the government, or even permanently 
to terrify it; so that the government was by no means sure of 
its aid. Gaius Gracchus had not understood the fall of the 
oligarchy as implying that the new master might conduct him- 
self on his self-created , throne, as legitimate cipher-kings think 
proper'to do. But this Cinna had been elevated to power not 
by his will, but by pure accident; was there any wonder that 
he remained where the storm-wave of revolution had waslicd 
him up, till a second wave came to .sweep him awa\’ again ? 

Tlie same union of the mightiest plenitude of power with the 
most utter impotence and incapacity in tho.se who held it, was 
apparent in the warfare waged by the revolutionary government 
against the oligarchy — a warfare on which its existence primarily 
depended. In Italy it ruled with absolute sway. Of the old 
burgesses a very large portion were on principle favourable 
to democratic views; and the still greater mass of quiet people, 
while disapproving the JIarian horrors, saw in an oligarchic 
restoration simply the commencement of a second reign of 
terror by the opposite party. The impression of the outrages 
of “yy on the nation at large had been comparatively slight, 
as they had chiefly affected the mere aristocracy of the capital ; 
and it was moreover somewhat effaced by the three years of 
tolerably peaceful government that ensued. Lastly the whole 
mass of the new burgesses — ^three-fifths perhaps of the Italians — 
were decidedly, if not favourable to the present government, yet 
opposed to the oligarchy. 

Like Italy, most of the provinces adhered to tlie democracy — 
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Szcily, S&rdinia, the t\vo Gauls, the t^vo Spams In ■Wnca 
Qumtus Jletellus, who had fortunatel} escaped the murderers, 
made an attempt to hold that pro\mce for the Optimates, 
ilarcus Crassus, the }oungest son of the Publius Crassus who 
had perished m the ilanan massacre, went to him from Spam, 
and reinforced him by a band tvhich he had collected there 
But on their quarrelling with each other they were obliged to 
yield to Gams Fabius Hadnanus, the governor appointed b) the 
revolutionary government Asia was m the hands of Mithra 
dates, consequentK the province of Macedonia, so far as it was 
m the power of Sulla, remained the onlv asj lum of the exiled 
ohgarchy Sulla s wife and children who had with difficult) 
escaped death, and not a few senators who had made their 
escape, sought refuge there, so that a sort of senate was soon 
formed at his head quarters 

The government did not fail to issue decrees agamst ihi 
oligarchical proconsul Sulla was deprived b) the comitia of 
his command and of his other honours and dignitie* and out 
lawed, as was also the case with Metellus, Appius Claudius, and 
other refugees of note, his house m Rome was razed, his countn 
estates were laid waste But such proceedings did nop settle 
the matter Had Gams Manus lived longer, he would doubtless 
have marched m person against SulK to those fields whither 
the fevered visions of his death bed drew him, the measures 
which the government took after his deatli have been stated 
already Lucius Valerius Flaccus the jounger,* who 'iftcr 
Marius’ death w as m \ ested with the consulship and the comroand 

* Luuus Valerius Flaccus, whom the Fasti aame as consul ia , was 
aot the consul of -j-o J but a younger man of the satne name perhaps son 
of the preceding tor first the Ian which prohibited re-elccljon to the 
consulship remained legally fa fuU force from c (p 6SJ to ttt it 
IS not probable that what was done fa the case of Sciplo Aemilianli* and 
Manus was done also for Ilaccus Secondly thertisnomeotionan^here 
when either Haccus is named of a double consulship, not c\ea where it 
w as necessary as in Cic pro hlaee 32 77 Thirdly, the Luems * a ermS 
Flaccus who was active m Rome m as pnnttps senalvs and 
quently of consular rank (Ljv 83) cannot have been the wnsul of *9^ > 
for the latter had ilready at that tune departed for Asia and was probably 
already dead Tlie consul of ^4 censor fa the person « bom O^o 

(aidfi • **-• <^«llars present m Rome in s- , 

he was ’ " ' * 

fitted . ‘ ' 

equitum of Vs'' On lut v * ' ‘ 

Kicomedia (p 290) was the father of the bucius * •» 

Cicero (pro fWr 23,61, comp *3 53 , 3 * 771 
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in the East (Y'n), ^va.s neither soldier nor officer ; Gains Fimbria 
who accompanied him was not wjthoutability, Imt insubordinate ; 
the army assigned to them was even in numbers three times 
weaker tlian the anny of Sulla. Tidings successively arrived, 
that Flaccus, in order not to be crushed by Sulla, had marched 
past him onward to Asia that Fimbria had set him aside 

,and inst.alled himself in Ins room (beginning of ); that Sulla 
had concluded peace with Mithradates ('VV’Z'VV')- Hitherto 
.Sulla had been silent so f.ar as the .authorities niling in the c.apital 
were concerned. Now a le.tter from him reached the senate, 
in which he reported the termination of the war and announced 
his return to Italy; he stated that he would respect the rights 
conferred on the new burge.sse.s, and that, while mensuros of 
punishment were inevitable, they would light noton the masses, 
but on the authors of the mischief. This announcement 
frightened Cinna out of his inaction; while he had hitherto 
taken no slop against .Sulla e.KCcpt the placing some men under 
arms and oollecting a number of vessels in the Adriatic, he now 
resolved to cro.ss in all haste to Greece. 

On the other hand Sulla'.s letter, which in the. cireumstancc.s 
might be called extremely moderate, awakened in the middle- 
party hopes of a peaceful adjustment. The majority of tlie 
senate resolved, on the proposal of the elder Flaccus, to set on 
fool an attempt at reconciliation, and with that view to summon 
Sulla to come under the guarantee of a safe-conduct to Italy, and 
to suggest to the consuls Cinna and Carbo that they should sus- 
pend (heir preparations till the arrival of Sulla's answer. Sulla 
did not absolutely reject the proposals. Of course he did not 
come in person, but he sent a message that he asked nothing but 
the restoration of the banished to their former status and the 
judicial punishment of' the crimes that bad been perpetrated, 
and moreover that he did not desire security to be provided for 
himself, but proposed to bring it to those who were at home. 
His envoys fpund the state of things in Italy essentially altered. 
Cinna had, without concerning himself further about that decree 
of the senate, immediately after the termination of its sitting 
proceeded to the army and urged its embarkation. The sum- 
mons to trust themselves to the sea at that unfavourable season 
of the year provoked among the already dissatisfied troops in the 
head-quarters at Ancona a mutiny, to which Cinna fell a victim 
(beginning of ‘V t ); whereupon his colleague Carbo found him- 
self compelled to bring back the divisions that had already 
crossed and, abandoning the idea of taking up the war in Greece, 
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to enter into ivinter quarters at Anmmum But Sulla s offers 
met no better reception on that account , the senate rejected his 
proposals -without e\en allowing the emois to enter Rome, 
and enjoined him summaril> to lay do-rni arms It iras not the 
coterie of the Marians wluch primanlj brought about this 
resolute attitude That faction was obliged to abandon its 
hitherto usurped occupation of the supreme magistracy at the 
\er\ time when it was of moment and again to institute consular 
elections for the decisive year ^ The suffrages on this occasion 
■were united not m favour of the former consul Carbo or of any 
of the able officers of the hitherto ruling clique, such as Quintus 
Sertonus or Gams Manus the j ounger, but m favour of Lucius 
Scipio and Gams Isorbanus, twocapables, neither of whom knew 
how to fight and Scipio not eien how to speak, the former of 
these recommended himself to the multitude onl> as the great 
grandson of the conqueror of Antiochus, and the latter ns a 
political opponent of the oligarchj (p 203) The Manans were 
not so much abhorred for their misdeeds as despised for tbeir m 
capacit\ but if the nation would have nothing to do with these, 
the great majorit) of it would ha-ve still less to do with Sulla 
and an oligarchical restoration Earnest measures of seU 
defence were contemplated ItTiile Sulla crossed to Asia and 
induced such defection in the army of Fimbna that its leader 
fell b> his own hand, the goternment m Italy emplojcd the 
further interval of a \ear granted to it by these steps of Sulh 
in energetic preparations it is said that at Sulla s landing 
100 000 men and afterwards even double that number of troops, 
were arrayed in arms against him 

Against this Italian force Sulla liad nothing to place m the 
scale except his fii'e legions, which, even including some contm 
gents IcMcd m Macedonia and the Peloponnesus probably 
amounted to scarce 40 000 mem It is true that this armj 
had been during its seven jears conflicts in Italy, Greece, and 
Asia, weaned from politics, and ndherrtd to its general — ivho 
pardoned everything in his soldiers, debaucherj, bestialitj, 
even mutin> against their officers, required nothing but valour 
and fidehtv towards their general, and set before them the pros 
m the event of victor) — 
ich IS the more powerful 
assions often combine to 
produce it m the same breast Ihe sofdiers 0/ Sulk i okntiriJj 
according to the Roman cusiotn swore mutual o^ths ih it thev 
would stand firmly bv each bther, and each vTjluntarilv brought 


1 
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to the general his savings as a contribution to the costs of the 
war. But considerable as was the weight of this .solid and 
select body of troops in comparison with the masses of the 
enemy, Sulla saw very well that Italy could not be subdued with 
five legions if it remained united in resolute resistance. To 
settle accounts with the popular party and their incapable 
autocrats would not have been difficult ; but he saw opposed to 
him and united with that party the whole mass of those who 
desired no oligarchic restoration with its terrors, and aljovc 
all the whole body of new burgesses — both those who had been 
prevented by the Julian law from taking part in the insurrection, 
and those whose revolt a few years before had brought Rome 
to the brink of ruin. 

Sulla fully surveyed the situation of affairs, and was far 
removed from the blind exasperation and the obstiniite rigour 
which characterised the majority of his party. While the 
edifice of the state was in flames, while his friends were being 
murdered, his houses destroyed, his family driven into exile, 
he had remained undisturbed at his post till the public foe 
was conquered and the Roman frontier was secured. He now 
treated Italian affairs in the same .spirit of patriotic and judicious 
moderation, and did whatca’cr he could to pacify the moderate 
party and the new burgesses, and to prevent the civil war from 
assuming the far more dangerous form of a fresh war between 
the old Romans and the Italian allies. The first letter which 
Sulla addressed to the senate had asked nothing but what was 
right and just, and had c.xpressly disclaimed a reign of (error. 
In harmony with its terms, he now presented the prospect of 
unconditional pardon to all those who should even now break off 
from the revolutionary government, and caused his soldiers man 
by man to swear that they would meet the Italians thoroughly 
as friends and. fellow-citizens. The most binding declarations 
secured to the new burgesses the political rights wliich they liad 
acquired; so that Carbo, for that reason, wished hostages to l^e 
furnished to him by every, civic community in Italy, but the 
proposal broke down under :gcneral indignation and under the 
opposition of the senate. The chief difficulty in the position of 
Sulla really-. consisted in the fact, that in consequence of the 
faithlessness and perfidy which prevailed the new burgesses had 
every reason, if not to suspect his personal designs, to doubt at 
any rate w.hether he would be able to induce the majority of the 
senate to keep their word after the victory. , 

In the spring of Sulla landed with his legions in the port 
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of Bnindisiura. The 5enate_, on receiving the news, decf.'red 
the commonwealth in danger, and committed to the co:*'h 1> 
unlimited powers; hut these incapable leaders had not been on 
their guard, and w ere surprfecd by a landing w hich had nevertbe* 
less been foreseen for years The army was still at Atiminum, 
the ports w ere not garrisoned, and — what is almost incredible — 
there was not a man under arms at all along the whole south- 


and ali Messapia anu Apuiu louowtiu its evdiupic. luc diiu> 
marched through these r^ons as through a fncndly country', 
and mindful of its oath unifomily maintained the strictest dis- 
cipline. From all sides the scattered remnant of the Optimatc 
party flocked to the camp of Sulla. Quintus Metellus came from 
the mountain ravines of Liguria, whiter he had made his escape 


Optimates, indeed, came as emigrants of quality with great 
pretensions and small desire for fighting, so that they had to 
listen to bitter language from Sulla himself regarding the noble 
lords who wished to have themselves preserved for the good of 
the state and could not even be brought to arm their slaves It 
was of more importance^ that deserters already made their 


other serviceable officers were likewise received and at once 
employed, even Publius Cethegus, one of the senatore banished 
after the Sulpidan toieute by SuUa, obtained pardon and a 
position in the army. 

5 i-;n jT>ftrp imnortant than these individual accession was 
the ■ : ‘ . ■ . _ ' 

to • • ' . ■ . ■ ■ 

like . * ^ 

acknowledged the revolutionary govemmcni aiiu tveu 
scrNice in Gnna's army; but in lus c^c the fact was not to.- 
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gotten, that his father had home arms against the revolution;: 
he found himself assailed in various forms and even threatened 
with the loss of his very considerable wealth by an indictment 
charging him to give up the booty which was, or was alleged to 
have been, embezzled by his father after the capture of Asculum. 
The protection of the consul Carbo, who was personally attached 
to him, still more than the eloquence of the consular Lucius 
Philippus and of the young Lucius Hortensius, averted from him 
financial ruin; but he remained uneasy. On the news of Sulla’s 
landing he went to Picenum, where he had extensive possessions 
and the best municipal connections derived from his father and 
the Social War, and set up the standard of the Optimate party in 
Auximum (Osimo). The district, which was mostly inhabited 
by old burgesses, joined him ; the young men, many of whom had 
served with him xmder his father, readily ranged themselves 
under the courageous leader who, not yet twenty-three years of 
age, was as much soldier as general, sprang to the front of his 
cavalry in combat, and vigorously assailed the enemy along with 
them. The corps of Picenian volunteers soon grew to three' 
legions ; divisions under Cloelius, Gains Albius Carrinas, Lucius 
Jimius Brutus Damasippus,’- were despatched from the capital 
to put down the Picenian insurrection, but the extemporised 
general dexterously taking advantage of the dissensions that 
arose among them, had the skill to evade them or to beat them 
in detail and to effect his junction with the main army of Sulla, 
apparently in Apulia. Sulla saluted liim as imperator, that is, 
as an officer commanding in his OAvn name and holding not a 
subordinate but a parallel position, and distinguished the youth 
by marks of honour such as he showed to none of his noble clients 
— probably not without the collateral design of thereby ad- 
ministering an indirect rebuke to the want of energetic character 
among his own partisans. 

Reinforced thus considerably both in a moral and materia! 
point of view, Sulla and Metellus marched from Apulia through 
the still insurgent Sananite districts towards Campania. The 
main force of the enemy also proceeded thither, and it seemed 
as if the matter must there be brought to a decisive issue. The 
army of the consul Gaius Norbanus was already at Capua, where 
the new colony had just established itself with all democratic 
pomp; the second consular army was likewise advancing along 

^ We can only suppose this to be the Brutus referred to, since Marcus 
Brutus the father of the so-called Liberator was tribune of the people in 
, and therefore could not command in the field. 
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the Appjan road But, before it amved, Su}}a was in front of 
Norbanus A last attempt at mediation, w hich Sulla made, led 
only to the arrest of his envoys With fresh indignation his 
veteran troops threw themselves on the enemy; their \ehement 
charge down from Mount Tifata at the first onset broke the 
enemy drawn up m the plain, wiGi the remnant of his force 
'■ himself mto the revolutionary colony of Capua 
‘ " M be 

ten- 
sion as they compared tne« ■ the 

enemy, had by this victory gained a full conv iction of their 
milit^ superiority, instead of pausing himself to besiege the 
remains of the defeated army, SuHa left the towns where they 
took shelter to be invested, and adi'anccd along the Appian 
highway ^mst Teanum, where Scipio was posted. To him 
also, before beginning battle, he made fresh proposals for peace; 
apparently m good earnest Scipio, weak as he was, entered 
into them, an armistice was concluded, behveen dales and 
Teanum the two generals, both members of the same noble gens, 
both men of culture and refinement and for many years colleagues 
in the senate, met in personal conference, they entered upon 
the several questions, they made such progress that Scipio 
despatched a messenger to Capua to procure the opinion of his 
colleague. Meanwhile the soldiers of the two camps mingled; 
the Suilans, copiously furnished with money by their general, 
had no great difficulty m persuading the recruits — ^not too eager 
for warfare — over their cups that it was better to have them as 
comrades than as foes; m vam Sertonus warned the general to 
put a stop to this dangerous intercourse 'nieagreement, which 
' •> — CO near was not effected, it was Scipio who de- 

. ♦ fimt it was too 

, , where- 

, • ral had 

“1" 1 i 

wrongfully denounced ttie aciiu3M\.s., j, ■ "insse to 

.-oritc of the enemy Tlie scene closed with an universal 
. ''fficers of the re\olu* 

, ... • ‘ ■ consul 

, . . . ■ shouM 

• • • ■ ■ « point 

they desired, bur OLip»«4 •.-» ■ ' ' 

sumed the insignia of his digni^ and began aiicsii lu collect 
troops, wathout howc\er executing anj thing further of moment. 
Sulla and lletelJus took up wmter quarters m Campania and, 
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after the failure of a secottd attempt to come to terms with 
Korbanus, maintained the blockade of Capua during tlie winter. 

The results of the first campaign in favour of Sulla were tlic 
submission of Apulia. Picenum, and Campania, the dissolution 
of the one, and the vanquishing and blockading of the other, 
consular army. The Italian communities, compelled severally 
to choose between their two oppre.ssors, already entered in many 
instances into negotiations with him, and caused the political 
rights which had been won from the opposition-party to be 
guaranteed to them by formal separate treaties on the part of the 
general of the oligarchy. Sulla cherished the distinct c.\pecta- 
tion, and intentionally made boast of it, that he would overthrow 
the re\-olutionary government in the next campaign and again 
march into Rome. 

But despair seemed to furnish the revolution with fre.sh 
energies. The consulship was committed to two of its most 
decided leaders, to Oirbo for the third time and to Gains Marius 
the younger; the circumstance that the latter, who was just 
twenty years of age, could not legally be iixvcsled with the con- 
sulship, was as little heeded as any other point of the constitu- 
tion. Quintus Sertorius, who in this and other matters proved 
an inconvenient critic, was ordered to proceed to Etruria with 
a view to procure new levies, and thence to his province Hither 
Spain. To replenish the treasury, the senate was obliged to 
decree the melting dovm of the gold and silver vessels of the 
temples in the capital; that the produce was considerable is 
clear from the fact, that after several months’ warfare there was 
still on hand nearly £600,000 (14,000 pounds of gold and 6000 
pounds of silver). In the considerable portion of Italy, which 
still voluntarily or under compulsion adhered to the rc\’olution, 
warlike preparations were prosecuted with vigour. Newly- 
formed divisions of some strength came from Etruria, where the 
communities of new burgesses were ver\'’ numerous, and from 
the region of the Po. The veterans of lllarius in great numbers 
ranged themselves under the standards at the call of his son. 
But nowhere were preparations made for the struggle against 
Sulla with such eagerness as in the insurgent Samnium and some 
districts of Lucania. It was owing to anything but devotion 
towards the revolutionary Roman government, that numerous 
contingents from the Oscan districts reinforced their armies; 
but it was well understood there that an oligarchy restored by 
Sulla would not acquiesCe in the de facto independence of these 
lands as the lax Cinnan government had now done; and there- 
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fore the primitive n\ airy between the Sabelhans and the Latins 
was roused afresh m the struggle against Sulla For Samntura 
and Latmm this war was ns much a national struggle as the wars 
of the fifth century , they strove not for a greater or less amount 
of political rights, but for the purpose of appeasing long sup- 
pressed hate by the annihilation of their antagomst It was no 
wonder, therefore, that the war m this region bore a character 
altogether different from the conflicts elsewhere, that no com 
promise was attempted there, that no quarterw as given or taken, 
and that the pursuit was continued to the very uttermost. 

Thus the campaign of Vi begun on both sides with 
augmented miUtarj resources and increased animositj The 
revolution in particular threw awaj the scabbard at the sug- 
gestion of Carbo the Roman comitia outlawed all the senators 
that should be found m SuHas camp Sulla was silent, he 
probably thought that they were pronouncing sentence before- 
hand on themselves 

The army of the Optimates wus dmded The proconsul 
Metellus undertook, resting on the support of the Piccman 
insurrection, to advance to Upper Italy, while Sulla marched 
from Campania straight agimst the capital Carbo thren 
himself m the way of the former, Manus would encounter tlie 
mam army of the enemy m Uatmm Advancing along the 
Latina, Sulla fell in with the enemy not far from Sigma, thc> 
retired before him as far as theso^alled Fort of Sacer,* beta cen 
Sigma and the chief stronghold of the Manans, the strong Prte 
neste There Manus drew up his force for wxttle His armv 
was about 40,000 strong, and he was in saa'age fury and persomi 
bravery the true son of his father, but his troops were not the 
well trained bonds with which the latter had fought his battles, 
and still less could this mexpenenced > oung man boar com 
panson wath the old master of war His troops soon gave wa> , 
the defection of a division even dunng the battle acccleratcti tlie 
defeat JXore than the half of the Manans weredcad or pnsoners, 
the remnant, unable either tolcccp the field or to gam the other 
bank of the Tiber, w as compelled to seek protection m the ncigli 
hounng fortresses, the capital, which the) had neglected to 
provision, was irrecovcrablv lost In consequence of this 
Manus gave orders to Lucius Brutus Damasippus the praetor 
commanding 
death all the 
party This 

proscnptions of his father, was earned into ciicct, iiatn isqijuv 
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made a pretext for convoking the senate, and the marked men 
were struck down partly in the sitting 'itself, partly on their 
flight from the senate-house. Notwithstanding the thorough 
clearance previously effected, there were still found several 
\-ictims of note. Such were the late aedile Publius Antistius, 
the father-in-law of Gnaeus Pompeius, and the late praetor 
Gains Carbo, son of the well-kno^vn friend and subsequent 
opponent of the Gracchi (p. 124), since the death of so many 
men of more distinguished talent the two best judicial orators 
in the desolated Forum; the consular Lucius Domitius, and 
above all the venerable pondfex maxiviiis Quintus Scaevola, who 
had escaped the dagger of Fimbria only to bleed to death during 
these last throes of the revolution in the vestibule of the temple 
of Vesta entrusted to his guardianship. With speechless horror 
the multitude saw the corpses of these last victims of the reign 
of terror dragged through the streets, and thrown into the river. 

The broken bands of ]\farius threw themselves into Norba and 
Praeneste, strong cities of new burgesses in the neighbourhood : 
jMarius in person with the treasure and the greater part of the 
fugitives entered the latter. Sulla left an able officer, Quintus 
Ofella, before Praeneste just as he had done in the previous 
year before Capua, with instructions not to expend his strength 
in the siege of the strong town, but to enclose it with an extended 
line of blockade and starve it ■ into surrender. He himself 
advanced from different sides upon the capital, which as well as 
the whole surrounding district he found abandoned by the enem}', 
and occupied without resistance. He barely took time to com- 
pose the minds of the people by an address and to make the 
most necessary arrangements, and immediately passed on to 
Etruria, that in concert with Metellus he might dislodge his 
antagonists from Northern Italy. 

Metellus had meanwhile encountered and defeated Carbo’s 
lieutenant Carrinas at the river Aesis (Esino bet\veen Ancona 
and Sinigaglia), which separated the district of Picenum from 
the Gallic province; when Carbo in person came up with his 
superior army, Metellus had been obliged to abstain from any 
farther advance. But on the news of the battle at Sacriportus, 
Carbo, anxious about his communications, had retreated to the 
Flaminian road, with a view to take up his head-quarters at its 
rallying point Ariminum, and from that point to’ hold the passes 
of the Apennines on the one hand and the valley of the Po oh the 
other. ' In this retrograde movement different divisions fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and not only so, but Sena Gallica was 
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Stormed and Carbo’s rearguard -was broken m a brilliant ca\’alry 
engagement by Pompews, netertheless Carbo attained on the 
•whole his object. The consular Norbanus took the command 
m the valley of the Po; Carbo himself proceeded to Etrvina. 
But the march of SuDa wjtb bis wetonous kgions to Etnirn 
altered the position of affairs; soon three Sullan armies from 
Gaul, Umbria, and Rome established communications with each 
other. Metellus with the fleet went past Atmiinum to Ra\'enna, 
and at Faventia cut off the communication bctiveen Atunmum 
and the valley of the Po, into which he sent forward a division 
along the great road to Placentia under Marcus Lucullus, the 
quaestor of SulU and brother of bis admiral m the Mitbradatic 
war The young Pompeius and hia contemporary and rival 


divisions, one of which advancmg along tlie coast defeated the 
corps opposed to it at Satuniia(between the rivers Ombroneand 
Albegna), the second led by Sulla in person fell in with the army 
of Carbo m the valley of the C * ** n ' I 

conflict witii his Spanish cava1 
was fought between Carbo a 

although It ended without being properly decisive, was st> far at 
any rate xn favour of Carbo that Sulla’s vjctonous advance was 
checked 

In the vicinity of Rome also events appeared to assume a 


energies on Ltruria, the democracy evcryvvnere put loiiu un 
utmost efforts to break the blockade of Fraenesie. Even the 
governor of Sicily Jfarcus Perpenna set out for that purpose; 
it does not appear, however, that he reached Pracneste Kor 
nas tht ypiy ccnsjderabk cojps under JIarcius, detached by 
Carbo, more successful, assafled and defeated by the troops of 
the enemy which were at Spoletmm, demoralised by dimrder, 
want of supplies, and rnutmy, one portion went to Catlx>, 
another to Anminum, the rest dispersed iWp m earnest on 
the other hand came from Southern Italj . 'Iberc the Samnites 
under Pontius of Telesia, and the lajcamans uikIct tiieir expen* 
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cnced general lylarcus Lamponius, set out without its being 
possible to prevent their departure, were joined in Camj)ania 
where Gipua still held out by a division of the garri.son under 
Gutta, and thus to the number, it was said, of 70,000 marclicd 
upon Praencstc. Thereupon Sulla himself, leaving IjchimI a 
corps against Carbo, returned to Latium and took up a wcll- 
chosen position in the defiles in front of Prucnesle, where he 
intercepted the route of the relieving army.^ In vain the garri- 
son .attempted to break through the lines of Ofclla, in vain the 
relieving army attempted to dislodge Sulla; both remained 
immovable in their strong positions, even after Damasippus, 
sent by Qirbo, had reinforced the relieving army with two 
legions. 

Put while the war stood still in Etruria and in Latium, matters 
came to a decision in the -valley of the Po. Tiiere the general of 
the democracy, G:uus Norbanus, had hitherto maint.aincd the 
ascendancy, had attacked Marcus Lucullus the legate of !Mctcllus 
with superior force and compelled him to shut himself up in 
Placentia, and had at length turned against Mclcllus in person. 
He encountered the latter at I''aventia, and immcdiatelv made 
his attack late in the afternoon with his troops fatigued by their 
march; the consequence was a complete defeat and the total 
breaking up of his corps, of which only about 1000 men returned 
to Etruria. On the news of this battle Lucullus sallied from 
Placentia, and defeated the division left behind to oppose him 
at Fidentia (between Piacenza and Parma). The Lucanian 
troops of Albinovanus deserted in a body; their leader made up 
for his hesitation at first by inviting the chief officers of the 
revolutionary army to banquet with him and causing them to 
be put to death; in general every one, who could do so, now con- 
cluded his peace. Ariminum with all its stores and treasures 
fell’ into the power of LletcUus; Norbanus embarked for Rhodes ; 
the whole land between the Alps and Apennines acknowledged 
the government of the Optimates. The troops hitherto em- 
ployed there were enabled to turn to the attack of Etruria, the 
last province where their antagoniks still kept the field. \N'hon 
Carbo received this news in the camp at Clusium, he lost -his 

^ It is stated, that Sulla occupied the defile by which alone Praencstc 
was accessible (App. i, 90) ; and the sequel showed that the road to Rome 
was open to him as well, as to the relieving army. Beyond doubt Sulla 
posted himself on the cross-road which turns ofl from the Via Latina, along 
which the Samnites advanced, at Valmontone tow.ards Palestrina; in 
this case Sulla communicated with the capital by the Pracnestine, and the 
■enemy of the Latin or Labican, road. 
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the example which their general had set, and ivent home; part 
■of them were destroyed byPompetus' Camnas gathered together 
the remainder and led them to Latium to join the arm> of 
Praeneste There no change had m the meanwhile taken place; 
and the final deasion drew nigh The troops of Camnas ere 
not numerous enough to shake Sulla’s position ; the vanguard of 
the army of the oligarchical party, hitherto employed m Etruna, 
•was approaching under Pompeius; m a few da>s the net would 
he drawn tight around the army of the democrats and the 
Samnites 

Its leaders then determined to desist from tlie relief of Prae- 
neste and to throw themselves with all their united strength on 
Rome, which was only a good day's march distant B> so 
doing they were, in a military pomt of view, ruined; their line 
of retreat, the latin road, would by such a movement fall into 
Eulla’s hands, and, even if they got possession of Rome, thej 
would be infallibly crushed there, enclosed as they would be 
within a city by no means fitted for defence, and wedged m 
between the far superior armies of Metellus and Sulla SafetN, 
however, was no longer thought of; revenge alone dictated this 
march to Rome, Che last outbreak of fur}’ m the passionate 
revolutionists and especioll} m the despainng Sabellian nation 
, ' T ' m f\mest. when he called out to his 

j ' ... 

destroyed Never was Rome m wiuiv tv.. ; . : 

the 1st November, when Pontius, Lamponius, Camnas, 
Damasippus advanced along the Latin road towards Rome, 
and encamped about a mile from the Collme gate It was 
threatened with a day like the ooth Jul>, or the 15th 
June, 4S5 a.d — the davs of the Celts and the Vandals The 
time was gone b) -when a roup de main against Rome was a 
foolish enterprise, and the assailants could have no^ want of 
connections in the capital. The band of volunteers which sallied 
from the city, mostly youths of ijuality, was scattered like chaff 
flu* immense superiority of force. The only hope of safely 
- — nreounts of the depar* 
Rome, had Jikewite 

set out m all haste to uic * ipital. Tlie ap^ar- 

.ance of his foremost horsemen under Balbus in the course of tlie 
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morning revived the sinking courage of the citizens; about mid- 
day he appeared in person with his main force, and immediately 
drew up his ranks for battle at the temple of the Erycine Aphro- 
dite before the Colline gate (not far from Porta Pia). His 
officers adjured him not to send, the troops exhausted by the 
forced march at once into action; but Sulla took into considera- 
tion what the night might bring on Rome, and, late as it was in 
the afternoon, ordered the attack. The battle was obstinately 
contested aiid bloody. The left wing of Sulla, which he led in 
person, fell back as far as the city wall, so that it became neces- 
sary to close the city gates; stragglers even brought accounts 
to Ofella that the battle was lost. But on the right wing 
Harcus Crassus overthrew the enemy and pursued him as far 
as Antemnae; this somewhat relieved the left wing also, and an. 
hour after sunset it in turn began to gain ground. Tire fight 
continued the whole night and even on the following morning; 
it was only the defection of a division of 3000 men, who immedi- 
ately turned their arms against their former comrades, that put 
an end to the struggle. Rome was saved. The army of the 
insurgents, for which there was no retreat, was completely extir- 
pated. The prisoners taken in the battle — between 3000 and 
4000 in number, including the generals Damasippus, Carrinas, 
and the severely wounded Pontius — ^were by Sulla’s orders on 
the third day after the battle brought to the Villa Publica in the 
' Campus Martius and there massacred to the last man, so that 
the clatter of arms and the groans of the dying were distinctly 
heard in the neighbouring temple of Bellona, where Sulla was 
just holding a meeting of the senate. It was a ghastly execu- 
tion, and it ought not to be excused; but it is not right to forget 
that those very n^n who perished there had fallen like a band 
of robbers on the capital and the burgesses, and, had they found 
time, would have destroyed them as far as fire and sword can 
destroy a city and its citizens. 

With this battle the war was, in the main, at an end. The 
garrison of Praeneste surrendered, when it learned the issue of 
the battle of Rome from the heads of Carrinas and other officers 
thrown over the walls. The leaders, the consul Gains Marius 
and the son of Pontius, after having failed in an attempt to 
escape, fell on each other’s swords. The multitude cherished 
the hope, in which it was confirmed by Cethegus, that the victor 
would even now have mercy upon them: But the times of 
mercy were past. The more unconditionally Sulla had up to 
the last moment granted full pardon to those who came over to 
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him, the more inexorable he shovt«d himself toward the leaders 
and communities that bad held out to the end Of the Prae- 
nestme prisoners, 12,000 m number, most of the Romans and 
individual Praenestmes as well as the women and children were 
released, but the Roman senators, almost all the Praenestmes 
and the whole of the Sammies, were disarmed and slaughtered; 
and the nch cit> w as gi\ en up to pillage It w-as natu^ that, 
after such an occurrence, fiie cities of new burgesses which had 
not yet passed over should continue their resistance with the 
utmost obstinacy In the Latin town of Norba for instance, 
when Aemilius Lepidus got into it by treason, the citizens lolled 
each other and set fire themselves to their tmvn, sold) m order 
to depnve their executioners of vengeance and of booty. In 
Lower Italy Neapolis had already been taken by assault, and 
Capua had, as it would seem, been voluntarily surrendered, 
but Nola was only evacuated b) the Samnites m . On his 
flight from Nola the last surviviog leader of note among the 
Italians, the consul of the insurgents m the hopeful >ear Vc » 
Gains Papius Mutilus, disowned by his wife to whom he had 
stolen m disguise and with whom he had hoped to find an 
asylum, fell on bis sword in Teanum before the doer of his own 
house As to Samnium, the dictator declared that Rome w ould 
\ have no rest so long as Samnium existed, and that the Samnite 
name ought therefore to be extirpated from the earth; and, os 
he vdhfied these words in terrible fashion on llic prisoners taken 


flounshing and populous region mto the desert wtnui vi nas 
smqe remained In the same manner Tu^r m Umbna was 
stormed by JIarcus Crassus A longer resistance was oflcred 
m Etruria bj Populonium and above all b>^ the impregnable 
Volaterrae, which gathered out of the remains of the bciten 
party an army of four legions, and stood a two jears’ siege con- 
ducted first bv Sulla in person and then by the former praetor 
Gaius Orbo, the brother of the democratic cortstrf, till at length 
in the third year after the battle at the CoHmc gate (*-V) the 
* garrison capitulated on condition of free departure But in this 
ternbic tune neither militarv'- law nor military discipline 
regarded; the soldiers raised a cry of treason and stoned their 
too compliant general; a troop of horse sent by the Roman 
» Hardly anv other nam^ ptobablv, ean be conceaW ander Ibe ewrupl 
rcadinginlJv 89 mtam trt SamnKJ , comp Strabo, t 3 , to 
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after melted away. Sertorius, much too weali to maintain an 
equal struggle, hastily collected the nearest divisions and cm^ 
barked at New Carthage— lor what destination he knew not 
himself, perhaps for the coast of Afnca, or for the Gmarv- 
Islands— It mattered little whither, provided only Sulla’s arm 
did not reach him Spam then willingly submitted to the SuUan 
magistrates (about Haccus fought successfully wnlh 

the Celts, through whose territory he manhed, and with the 
‘JnjinTsh Celtibenans (Vu*) 

. . c 1,. and Mhen 


officers sojourning there. Maiuii. 

immediatel} executed; but Pompeius had enjoined that the 
consul Carbo should be brought before himself at Lilybaeum in 
order that unmindful of the protection accorded to him m n 
season of peril by that veiy man (p 313), he might pcrsonallj 
hand him over to the executioner (^). 

Having been ordered to go on to Afnca, Pompeius with his 
armv, which s\ as certainly far more numerous, defeated the not 
inconsiderable forces collected bj' Ahenobarbus and Hiarbas, 
and, declining for the time to be saluted as mperator, he at once 
gave the signal for the assault of the tnemy's camp He thus 
became master of the enem> m one day; Ahenobarbus w.as 
among the fallen* with the aid of king !^gud, Ilnrbas was 
seized and slain at Bulla, and Hiernpsal was reinstated m fits 
hereditary kingdom , a great razzia against the inhabitants of 
the desert, among whom a number of Gaetulian Inbes recog- 
nised as free by Itanus were made subject to Hiempsal, rev i\*ed 
in Africa also the fallen repute of the Roman name; in Jortv 
days after Pompeius’ landing m Afnca all was at an end ( >V ?)• 
The sen.ate instructed him to break up his arm) — on implied 
hmt that he was not to be allowed a tnumph, to which as an 
extmordinaty magistrate he could according to precedent make 
no claim. The general murmured secretly, the soldiers loudl) ; 
it seemed for a moment as if the African army would rctolt 
against the senate and Sulla would have to take the field against 
his son-m-Iaw But Sulla viclded, and allowed the jounp man 
to boast of being the only Roman who had become a trmmphxtor 
beforehewa '-.iwi, W>-infactthe’Torlunaie, 

not perhaps * ” 

return from 
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after melted away. Sertonus^ much too wcali to maintam an 
equal struggle, hastily collected the nearest divisions and em- 
barked at Sew Carthage— for what destination he knew not 
himself, perhaps for the coast of Afnca, or for the Canary 
Islands — -it mattered little whither, provided only Sulla’s arm 
did not reach him Spam then wiUmgly subnutted to the SuUan 
magistrates (about and Flaccus fought successfully with 
Celts, through whose temtoiy he marched, and with the 
Spanish Celtihenans 

Gnaeus . • - , when 

he appeaxf * i iiit island 

was evacuated by Perpenna without resistance. Pompems «cnt 
a squadron thence to Cossyra, which captured ^e Marian 
officers sojourning there. Marcus Brutus and the others uerc 
immediately executed; but Pompems had enjoined that Uic 
consul Carli) should be brought before himself at lalybaeum in 
order that, unmindful of the protection accorded to him m a 
season of peril by that very man (p. 313), be might pcrsonall) 
hand him over to the executioner (Vy) 

Having been ordered to go on to Africa, Pomnems wiili hn 


me signal tor tfte assault of the enemy’s camp He thus 
became master of the enemy m one day, Aheaobarbus was 
among the fallen* with the aid of long ^gud, Uiarbas was 
seized and slam at BuUa, and Hicmpsal was reinstated in lus 
hereditary kingdom, a great razzia against the inhabitants of 
the desert, among whom a number of Gaetulian inbcs recog- 
nised as free fay Slanus were made subject to Hicmpsal, revived 
in Afnca also the fallen repute of the Roman name: in fortv 
days after Pompems’ landing m Afnca all was at an end 
The senate instructed hirti to break up his army — an sraplscd 
hmt that he was not to be allowed a triumph, to which as ^ 
extraordinary magistrate he could aaordmg to precedent make 
no claim. T^e general murmured sepretJy, the soJdicR Jouol> ; 
it seemed for a moment as if the African army 
against the senate and Sulla would has c to take the ueld against 


not perhaps vviUiout a touch of irony, sauted joulh on lit' 
return fronv these easy exploits as the '* Great.’ 
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after melted away. Sertortus, much too weat to mamtain an 
equal struggle, hastily collecttid the nearest divisions and em- 
barked at New Carthage— lor what destination he knew not 
himself, perhaps for the coast of Africa, or for the Canan* 
Islands— it mattered little whither, provided only Sulla’s arm 

did not reach him. P— 1*- ’ \ c u— 

magistrates (about 

the Celts, through i * •. j. ■ ^ ... 

Spanish Celtiberiaas (*^). 


a squadron thence to Cossyra, which captured the Jfarian 
officers Sojourning there. Marcus Brutus and the others iiere 
immediately -executed ; but Pompeius had enjoined that the 
consul Carbo should be brought before himself at Ltlybacum in 
order that, unmindful of the protection accorded to him in a 
season of peril by that very man (p. 313), he might personally 
hand him over to the executioner 
Having been ordered to go on to Africa, Pompeius with his 
army, >\hich was certainly far more numerous, defeated the not 
inconsiderable forces collected by Ahenobarbus and Hiarbas, 
and, declining for the time to be saluted as imperator, he at once 
gave the signal for the assault of the enemy’s camp. He thus 
became master of the enemy m one day; Ahenobarbus was 
among the fallen; with the aid of king ^gud, Hiarbas was 
seized and slam at Bulla, and Hiempsal was rein'itated in his 
hereditary kingdom; a great razzia against the inhabitants of 
the desert, among whom a number of Gaetulian tnbes recog- 
nised as free by Manus were made subject to Hiempsal, 
m Afr/cn also the fallen repute of the Roman name; in forty 
days after Pompeius’ landing in Afnca all w as at an end (Vo* 
The senate instructed him to break up his army— an implied 
hint that he was not to be allowed a inumph, to which as an 
extraordina ■ ■ : *' '* *" 7-"— 

no claim. ' • 1 ; 

it seemed fc; . . ' ' . • • " ■ 

agmnst the senate and Sulla would ha^*c to take tlie field against 
his son-in-law. But Sulla yielded, and allowed the young man 
to boast of being the only Roman who had become a triumphator 
before hcwasasenator(i2March,*tV)j 'f' factthc"r ortunatr, 
not perhaps without a touch of irony, saluted youth on hi< 
return from these easy exploits as the “ Great.'* 
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In the East also, after the embarkation of Sulla in the spring 
of , there had been no cessation of warfare. The restoration 
of tiic old state of things and the subjugation of the several towns 
cost in Asia as in Italy various bloody struggles. Against the 
free city of Mylilcnc in particular Lucius Lucullus was obliged 
at length to bring up troops, after having exhausted all gentler 
measures: and even a victory in the open field did not put an 
end to the obstinate resistance of the ciiir.cns, 

Jfeanwhilc the Roman governor of Asia, Lucius .Afurena, had 
fallen into fresh diffiaillies with king Mithr.ulates. The latter 
had since the peace busied himself in strengthening anew hi.s 
dominion, which was shaken even in the northern provinces; 
he had pacified the Colchians by appointing his able .son Mithra- 
dates as their governor: he had then made away with that son, 
and was now preparing for an c.xpcdition into his Eosporan 
kingdom. The assertion of Archelaus who had meanwhile been 
obliged to seek an asylum with Murena (p. 292), that these pre- 
parations were directed against Rome, induced Murena, under 
the pretext that Mithradates still kept possession of Cappadocian 
frontier districts, to move his troops towards the Cappadocian 
Comana and to violate the Pontic frontier ). Mithradates 
contented himself with complaining to Murena and, when this 
was in vain, to the Roman government. In fact commi-ssioners 
from Sulla made their appearance to dissuade the governor, 
but he did not submit; on the contrary he crossed the Halys 
and entered on the undisputed territory of Pontus, whereupon 
Mithradates resolved to repel force by force. His general 
Gordius had to detain the Roman army till the king came up 
with far superior forces and compelled battle; Murena was 
vanquished and with great loss driven back over the Roman 
frontier to Phrygia, and the Roman garrisons were expelled 
from all Cappadocia. [Murena had the effrontery, no doubt, to 
call himself the victor and to assume the title of imperator on 
account of these events ( V-f )j but the sharp lesson and a second 
admonition from Sulla induced him at last to push the matter 
no farther; the peace between Rome and [Mithradates was 
renewed (Vr^)- 

Tliis foolish feud, while it lasted, had postponed the reduction 
of the Mytilenaeans ; it was only after a long siege by land and 
by sea, in which the Bithynian fleet rendered good service, that 
Murena’s successor succeeded in taking the city by storm (%''). 

The ten years’ revolution and insurrection were at an end in 
the West and in the East; the state had once more unity cf 
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after melted av,ay Sertonns, jnucih too weak to maintain an 
equal stni^le, hastily collected the nearest dmsions and cm 
barked at New Carthage — for what destination he knew not 
himself, perhaps for the coast of Afnca, or for the GmarN 
Islands— It mattered little whither, proMded only Sulla’s arm 
did not reach him Spam then willirgly submitted to the SuUan 
m^strates (about ^j*) and Flaccus fought successfullj T\nth 
the Celts through whose temtory he marched, nnd with the 
Spanish Celtibenans (W) 

Gmeus Pompeiu -* pn,i uhen 

he appeared on the 
was ev-acuated by ^ 

a squadron thence to Cossvri, which captu/tu ut ' « ^ 
officers sojourning there Marcus Btutus and the others were 
immediate!) cNecuted, but Pompems had enjoined that the 
consul Carbo should be brought before himself at Lilybacum m 
order that, unmindful of the protection accorded to him m a 
season of peril by that very man (p 313), he might personalh 
hand him over to the executioner (^) 

Having been ordered to go on to Africa, Pompejus wlh his 
armv, which was certainly far more numerous, defeated tlie not 
incon*' •’'‘"'Ma forces collected b> Ahenobarbus and Hiarbas, 
and,c • - * - Via ftt once 

gaw He llius 

became master of the eneiii)’ j i v - ^ , bus was 

among the fallen with the aid of king Bogud, Hiarbas wns 
«cJ2cd and slam at Bulh, and Hiempsal was reinstated m Ins 
hereditary kingdom, a great razzia against the inhabitants of 
the desert, among whom a number of Gactuhan tnbes recog 
niscd as free bj 'Manus were made subject to Hiempsal, rcMvrd 
m Afnca also the fallen repute of the Roman name in forti 
Jar'S after Pompeius landing m Afnca all was at an end (Vd* ?) 
The <enate instructed him to break up his armj— an imp’ied 
hint that he was not to be allowed a triumph, to which as an 
extraordmar) magistrate he could according to precedent 
no claim live genera! murmured seprcllj , the soldiers louoh , 
it seemed for a moment as if the x\fncan ann> woufd resort 
against the senate and Sulla would haroj to take the field apainii 
his son in law But Sulla McIded, and allowed the jaiunp man 
to boost of being theonl) Roman who had becomcairiumphator 
beforehewa '' in fact the “Fortunate 

not perhaps 

retiim from • 
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In the East also, after the embarkation of Sulla in the spring 
of there had been no cessation of warfare. The restoration 
of the old state of things and the subjugation of the several towns 
cost in Asia as in Italy various bloody struggles. Against the 
free city of Mytilene in particular Lucius Lucullus was obliged 
at length to bring up troops, after having exhausted all gentler 
measures ; and even a victory in the open field did not put an 
end to the obstinate resistance of the citizens. 

Meanwhile the Roman governor of Asia, Lucius Murena, had 
fallen into fresh difficulties with king Mithradates. The latter 
had since the peace busied himself in strengthening anew his 
dominion, which was shaken even in the northern provinces; 
he had pacified the Colchians by appointing his able son Mithra- 
dates as their governor; he had then made away with that son, 
and was now preparing for an expedition into his Bosporan 
kingdom. The assertion of Archelaus who had meanwhile been 
obliged to seek an asylum with Murena (p. 292), that these pre- 
parations were directed against Rome, induced Murena, under 
the pretext that Mithradates still kept possession of Cappadocian 
frontier districts, to move his troops towards the Cappadocian 
Comana and to violate the Pontic frontier CVV). Mithradates 
contented himself with complaining to Murena and, when this 
was in vain, to the Roman government. In fact commissioners 
from Sulla made their appearance to dissuade the governor, 
but he did not submit; on the contrary he crossed the Halys 
and entered on the undisputed territory of Pontus, whereupon 
Mithradates resolved to repel force by force. His general 
Gordius had to detain the Roman army till the king came up 
with far superior forces and compelled battle; Murena was 
vanquished and with great loss driven back over the Roman 
frontier to Phrygia, and the Roman garrisons were expelled 
from all Cappadocia. Murena had the effrontery, no doubt, to 
call himself the victor and to assume the title of imperaior on 
account of these events (‘W)! but the sharp lesson and a second 
admonition from Sulla induced him at last to push the matter 
no farther; the peace between Rome and Mithradates was 
renewed (V/). 

This foolish feud, while it lasted, had postponed the reduction 
of the Mytilenaeans ; it was only after a long siege by land and 
by sea, in which the Bithynian fleet rendered good service, that 
Murena’s successor succeeded in taking the city by storm (VV). 

The ten years’ revolution and insurrection were at an end in 
the West and in the East; the state had once more unity cf 
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government and peace wthin and nitliout. After the terrible 
convulsions of the last years even this rest was a relief. ^Vhether 
it was to furnish more than a mere relief) whether the remark- 
able man, who had succeeded in tlie difficult task of vanquishing 
the public foe and in the more difficult mark of subduing the 
revolution, would be able to meet satisfactorily the most diffioill 
task of all — the restoration of sodal and political order shaken 
to its very foundations — ^remained to be decided hereafter. 



CiUPTER X 


THE SUL1.AN CONSTITUTION’ 

About the time when the first pitched battle was fought between 
Romans and Romans, in tlie night of the 6th July V:i'> 
venerable temple, which had been erected by the kings, dedicated 
by the youthful republic, and spared by the storms of five 
hundred years — the temple of the Roman Jupiter in the Capitol 
— perished in the flames. It was no augury, but it was an image 
of the state of the Roman constitution. Tliis, too, lay in ruin.s 
and needed rcconstniction. The revolution was no doubt van- 
qui.shed, but the -eictor)’ was far from imiilying as Ji matter of 
course the restoration of the old government. The mass of the 
aristocracy certainly was of opinion that now, after the death of 
the trvo revolutionary consuls, it would be suflicient to make 
arrangements for the ordinary' supplemental election and to 
leave it to the senate to take such steps as should seem farther 
requisite for the rewarding of the victorious army, for the 
punishment of the most guilty revolutionists, and possibly also 
for the prevention of similar outbreaks. But Sulla, in whose 
hands the victory had concentrated for the moment all power, 
formed a more correct judgment of things and of men. The 
aristocracy of Rome in its best epoch had not risen above an 
adherence — partly noble and partly narrow — to traditional 
forms; how could the clumsy collegiate government of this 
period be expected to carry out with energy' and thoroughness 
a comprehensive reform of the state? And at the present 
moment, when the recent crisis had swept away almost all the 
leading men of the senate, the vigour and intelligence requisite 
for such an enterprise were less than ever to be found there. How 
thoroughly useless was the pure aristocratic blood, and how little 
doubt Sulla had as to its worthlessness, is shown by the fact that, 
with the exception of Quintus Mctellus who was related to him 
by marriage,- he selected all his instruments out of what was 
previously the middle party and the deserters from the demo- 
cratic camp — such as Lucius Flaccus, Lucius Philippus, Quintus 
Ofella, Gnaeus Pompeius. Sulla was as much in earnest about 
the restoration of the old constitution as the most vehement 
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RUstociatic cinigrant, he undcistood ho'we\'et', not perhaps tc 
the full extent— for how m that case could he ha^e put hand to 
the s\orlw at all? — but better at any rate than hjs part>, the 
enormous difficulties which attended this work of restoration 
Comprehensive concessions so far a concession was possible 
wthout afiectmg the essence of oligarchy, and the cstabhsh- 
rnent of an energetic system of repression and prevention, were 
both m his view unavoidable , and he saw clearlj that the senate 
as It stood would refuse or mutilate ever> concession, and w ould 
parliamentarily rum every systematic reconstruction If Sulla 
had already after the Sulpician revolution carried out what he 
deemed necessary m both respects without asking much of their 
advice, he was now determined, under circumstances of far more 
severe and mtense excitement, to restore the oligarch) — not 
with the aid, but m spite, of the oligarchs — by his own hand 
Sulla, however, was not now consul as he had been then, but 
■was furnished merely with proconsular, that is to say, purelv 
military power he needed an authority preserving with nil 
possible stnetness constitutional forms, but yet extraordmat), 
in order to impose his reform on friends and foes In a letter 
to the senate he announced to them that it seemed to him indis 
pensable that they should place the regulation of the state m the 
hands of a single man equipped with unlimited plenitude of 
pouer,and that he deemed himself qualified to fulfil this difficult 
task This proposal, disagreeable os it was to many, was under 
the existing circumstances a command B) direction of the 
•senate its chief, the interrex Luaus Valerius Flaccus the father, 
as intenm holder of the supreme power submitted to the bur 
gesses the proposal, that the proconsul Lucius Comchus Sulla 


at discretion the boundaries oi rvonie, ui iiaiy, uuu * » 

to dissolve or establish civic communities m Italy, to dispose 
ejf the provinces and dependent states, to confer the sunrtme 
Aurieiad j.hep«!£pvVAUsJ mjcmtoinatc jiroconsuls and 

propraetors, and lastly to rcgul^^tc the state for the future by 
means of new laws, that it should be left to his own judgment 
to determine when he had fulfilled his task and mipht it 
time to resign this extraordinary magtstraej , and, in fine, thm 
during its continuance it should depend on his pleasure whellier 
the ordinary supreme magistracy should subsist side by side wiih 
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his own or should remain in abeyance. As a mailer of course, 
tlic proposal wjis adopted without opposition (Novcmiier 
and now the new master of the slate, who hitherto had as pro- 
consid .avoided entering the capital, appeared for the first time 
within the walls of Rome. Tin's new ofiTice derived its name 
from the dictatorship, which had been practically abolished 
since the Hannibalic war (ii. 335); but, as besides his armed 
retinue he was preceded by twice as m.any liclors a< the dictator 
of earlier times, ^ this new dictatorship for the m.dcing of laws 
and the regulation of the commonwc.alth,’’ .as its ofiiciul title ran, 
was in fact altogether different from the earlier magistracy which 
had been limited in point of duration and powers, had not 
excluded appc.al to the burgesses, .and bad not annuiled the 
ordinarj' magistracy. It much more resembled that of the 
tleccntviri hgibus scribundis, who likewise came forward as an 
extraordinary’ government with' unlimited fuhiess of powers 
superseding the ordinary magistracy, and i)ractically tiL least 
administered their office as one which was unlimited in jiuintof 
lime. Or, we should rather say, this new office, with ii.s abso- 
lute power based on a decree of the people and restrained by no 
.set term or colleague, w.as no other tiian the old monarchy, which 
in fact just rested on the free eng.'igement of the hiirgesse.s to 
obey' one of their number as absolute lord. It was argued even 
by, contemporaries in vindication of Sulla that a king is better 
than a bad constitution," and it may be presumed that tlic title 
of dictator was only chosen to indicate th.at, as the former 
dictatorship implied a rcassumption with v.arious limitations 
(i. 249, 284, 310), so this new dictatorship involved a complete 
rcassumption, of the regal power. Thus, singularly enough, 

1 As according to reliable tradition the king liinisclf was only attended 
by twelve lictors (Cic. de Rep. ii. 17, 31; Liv. i. 8, et a!.; .-Ippian, D. C. i. 
100 differs) and the consuls were originally only accompanied by twelve 
lictors attached to them alternately month by month, the dictatorship 
cannot have had originally more lictors than twelve; and with this agrees 
the statement of Livy {Ep. 98) that no dictator before Sulfa had twenty- 
four lictors. As to the contrary assertion of Polybius fiii. 87), we must 
not overlook that he is speaking of a magistracy which in his lime had been 
for generations in abeyance, and that, as in his day the two consuls .already 
appeared simultaneously with twelve lictors each, it was a natural theory 
that twenty-four should belong to the dictator. The circumstance that 
Dionysius (x. 24) and Plutarch {Fab. 4) in their emhellisliing narratives 
transfer the twenty-four lictors of the dictator to the older period, is doubt- 
less in like manner the result of inference from this theory. There is 
nothing to hinder us from supposing that this arrangement was first 
practically carried out' by Sulla, and thus abiding by the certainly not 
groundless statement of Livy. 

f Satins esl uti regibus guain uH. malts Icgibns {.4d Heyeiiii. ii. 26). 

M.~IH L 
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the course of Sulla here also coincided with that on nhich Gains 
Gracchus had entered with so -whoHy different a design In this 
respect too the conservative party had to borrow from lU 
opponents, the protector of die oligarchic constitution had 
himself to come fon\ ard as a tyrant, m order to a\ ert the e\ er 
impending tyrannts There \rzs not a little of defeat in this 
last victorj of the oligarch) 

Sulla had not sought and had not desired the difficult and 
dreadful labour of the work of restoration but, as no other 
course was left to him but either to leave it tn utterly incapable 
hands or to undertake it m person, he set himself to it with 
remorseless energy First of all a settlement had to be effected 
m respect to the guilty Sulla was personally inclined to pardon 
Sanguine as he was in temperament, he could doubtless break 
forth into violent rage and well might those beware who his 
eye gleam and his cheek colouf, but the chronic vindictiveness 
which charactensed Marius m the irritability of his old age, was 
altogether foreign to Sulla’s easy disposition Kot only had he 
borne himself with comparatively ^eat moderation after the 
revolution of (p 553) even the second resolution which 
had perpetrated so fearful outrages and had affected liim m 
person so severely, had not disturbed hl^ ec]iiihbnuni At the 
same time that the executioner was dragging the bodies of hw 
fnends through the streets of the capital, he had sought to sase 
the life of the blood stamed Fimbna and when the latter died 
by his owm hand had gi\cn orders for his decent buna! On 
landing m Italy he had earnestly offered to forgn e and to forget, 
and no one who come to make his peace liad been rejected 
Even after the first successes he had negotiated in this spirit 
with Lucius Scjpio, It was the rcvoluiionar) part), which had 
- - ' *• r subsequent}), 

the massacres 
fact conspired 

with the old enemies of their countr> for the destruction of the 
city of Rome The cup was now full By \irtue of his new 
offiaal authority Sulla, unmediatclj after assuming the regenev, 
outlawed as enemies of then country all the ci\il^d mmtarv 
offiaals whohid taken an acli're part m favourof the reMUuiion 
after the oonsention wlh Scipio (which according to Sulla s 
assertion wus \ alidlv concluded) and such of the n^hcr burgessw 
as bad m anj marked manner aided its cause >> noei er xiiifd 
one of these outlaivs was not only exempt from pumjhmcnt Jixe 
on executioner duly fulfilling h« office, but also obtained for 
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the execution a compensation of 12^000 denarii (£480); any one 
on the contrary who .befriended ' an outlaw, even the nearest 
relative, was liable to the severest punishment. The property of 
the proscribed was forfeited to the state like the spoil of an 
enemy ; their -children and grandchildren were excluded from 
a political career, and yet, so far as they were of senatorial rank, 
were bound to undertake their share of senatorial burdens. The 
last enactments also applied to the estates and the descendants 
of those who had fallen in conflict for the revolution — ^penalties 
which went even beyond those enjoined by the earliest law in the 
case of such as had borne arms against their fatherland. The 
most terrible feature in this system of terror was the indefinite- 
ness of the proposed categories, against which there was im- 
mediate remonstrance in the senate, and which Sulla himself 
sought to remedy by directing the names of the proscribed to be 
publicly posted up and fixing the ist June as the final term 
for closing the lists of proscription. 

Much as this bloody roll, swelling from day to day and 
amounting at last to 4700 names,^ excited the just horror of the 

' This total is given by Valerius Maximus, ix. 2, i. According to Appian 
(j 5 ., C. i. 95), there were proscribed by Sulla nearly 40 senators, which 
number subsequently received some additions, and about 1600 eguites; 
according to Florus (ii. 9, whence Augustine de Civ. Dei, iii. 28), 2000 
senators and equites. According to Plutarch (SuU. 31), 520 names were 
placed on the list in the first three days; according to Orosius (v. 21), 
580 names during the first days. _ There is no material contradiction 
between these various reports, tor it was not senators and equites' alone 
that were put to death, and the list remained open for months. When 
Appian, at another passage (i. 103), mentions as put to death or banished 
by Sulla, 15 consulars, 90 senators, 2600 equites, he there confounds, as 
the' context shows, the victims of the civil war throughout with the victims 
of Sulla. The 15 consulars were — Quintus Catulus, consul in Marcus 

Antonius, Tfif ; Publius Crassus, y ^' ; Qxiintus Scaevola, ; Lucius 
Domitius, ; Lucius Caesar, ; Quintus Rufus, ; Lucius Cinna, 
; Gnaeus Octavius, y/ ; Lucius Merula, y/ ; Lucius Flaccus, 
'yy'; Gnaeus Carbo, ‘yy’, y^, yp; Gaius Norbanus, ; Lucius 
Scipio, ; Gaius Marius, yy ; of whom fourteen were killed, and one, 
Lucius Scipio, was banished. VVhen, on the other hand, the Livian account 
in Eutropius (v. 9) and Orosius' (v. 22) specifies as swept away [cousumpti) 
in the Social and Civil wars, 24 consulars, 7 praetorians, 60 aedilieians, 
200 senators, the calculation includes partly the men who fell in the Italian 
war, such as the consulars Aulus Albinus, consul in y^ ; Titus Didius, 
‘yy’ ; Publius Lupus, y^ ; Lucius Cato, y^ ; partly perhaps Quintus 
Metellus Numidicus (p. 204), Manius Aquillius, Gaius Marius the father 
Gnaeus Strabo, whom wc may certainly regard as also victims of that 
period, or other men whose fate is unknown to us. Of the fourteen consulars 
killed, three — Rufus, Cinna, and Flaccus — fell through military revolts, 
while eight Sullan and three Alarian consulars fell as victims to the opposite 
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multitude^ it at any rate checked in &onic degree the were caprice 
of the executioners* It was not at least to the personal resent- 


mand the tomb of the victor of Aquae Sextiae w'as broken open 
and his ashes were scattered in the Anio, the monuments of 
victories over Africans and Germans were oerthrown, and, as 
death had snatched himself and his son from Sulla’s vengeance, 
his adopted nephtnv Marcus Alarms Gratidianus, w ho liacl been 
twice praetor and w as a great favourite with the Roman bur- 
gesses^ was executed amid the most cnie! tortures at the tomb 
of Catulus, who was the most to be regretted of all the 3farian 
victims. In other cases also death had already swept away the 
most notable of his opponents: of the leaders there surxived 
only Gams Norbanusj who laid hands on htmself at Rhodes, 
while the ecclesia was deliberatmg on his surrender; Lucius 
Scipio, who’ie insignificance and probably also his noble birth 
procured for Jum indulgence and permission to end hfs tfaj-s in 
peace at his retreat m Slassiha, and Quintus Sertorius, who was 
wandering about as an exile on the coast of Mauretania. But 
\ct the heads of slaughtered senators were piled up at the 
Servilian Basm, at the point where the Vtats /uf^anus opencil 
into the Forum, where the dictator had ordered them to be 
publicly exposed, and among men of the second and third tank 
m particular death reaped a fearful har\ei.l. In addition to 
those who w ere placed on the list for their services m or on behalf 
of the rcvoIuiionar>' army with little discrimination, sometimes 

I* ‘ »- or-rount 

• ■ • ■ ilia- 

I . , . 

sat m judgment on 
confiscations, about 
were inscribed on t 
profes'uonal accusen 

made it their trade to bnng men of the scnatonal order i>ciore 
the equestrian court«_, h.u! now to sutler for it—’* how comeJ it 
to pass/’ an adtocatc soon after asired, ** that they have left to 


party On a coropanson ot tfce si^en «l>ovr, 3o and nw 

enuttts were tcRardwt as > icttfflS of Vt^nas, 4» »«ialo« and 
as victims of bnlla; this <tirnt4h<-* a Mandjn^ot n'Jt altfyrtref 

arbltrars* — for esumatlnp the eatrn* of themJJOhy' eo «des 

* TTieSettus Al/<*nu». lr«r<jiJfnth mcntfaine^lti Ctceru « oratl'O "i ‘ 
of rublius Qumetfus was one of these. 
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us the tribunals, when they were putting to death the accusers 
and judges ? ” The most sav^e and disgraceful passions raged 
without restraint 'for many months in Italy. In the capital a 
Celtic band was primarily charged with the executions, and 
Sullan soldiers and subaltern officers traversed for the same 
purpose the different districts of Italy; but every volunteer 
was also welcome, and the rabble high and low pressed forward 
not only to earn the rewards of murder, but also to gratify their 
own vindictive or covetous dispositions under the mantle of 
political prosecution. It sometimes happened that the assas- 
sination did not follow, but preceded, the placing of the name on 
the list of the proscribed. One example shows the way in which 
these executions took place. At Larinum, a town of new bur- 
gesses and favourable to Marian views, one Statius Albius 
Oppianicus, who had fled to Sulla’s headquarters to avoid a 
charge of murder, made his appearance after the victory as com- 
missioner of the regent, deposed the magistrates of the town, 
installed himself and his friends in their room, and caused the 
person who had threatened to accuse him, along with his nearest 
relatives and friends, to be outlawed and killed. Numbers thus 
fell — including not a few decided adherents of the oligarchy — as 
the victims of private hostility or of their own riches: the fearful 
confusion, and the culpable indulgence which Sulla displayed 
in this as in every instance towards those more closely connected 
with him, prevented any punishment even of the ordinary 
crimes that were perpetrated amidst the disorder. 

The confiscated property was dealt with in a similar way. 
Sulla from political considerations sought to induce the respect- 
able burgesses to take part in its purchase; a great portion of 
them, moreover, voluntarily pressed forward, and none more 
zealously than the young Marcus Crassus. Under the existing 
circumstances the utmost depreciation was inevitable; indeed, 
to some extent it was the necessary result of the Roman plan of 
selling the property confiscated by the state for a round sum 
payable in ready money. Moreover, the regent did not forget 
himself; while his wife Metella more especially and other persons 
high and low closely connected with him, even freedmen and 
boon-companions, were sometimes allowed to purchase without 
competition, sometimes had the purchase-money wholly or 
partially remitted. One of his freedmen, for instance, is said to 
have purchased a property of 6,000,000 sesterces (£60,000) for 
2000 (£20), and one of his subalterns is said to have acquired by 
such speculations an estate of 10,000,000 sesterces (£100,000). 
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The indication was great and just; e\ en dunng Sulla’s regencv 
an advocate ashed whether the nobility had naged clul war 
solely for the purpose of enriching their freedmen and sk’v^s 
But m spite of this depreciation tiie whole proceeds of the con* 
fiscated estates amounted to not less than 350,000,000 sesterces 
(£ 3 j 5 oo/®oo)/ which gives an approximate idea of the cnormoos 
extent of ^ese confiscations falling chiefly on the vvealtbiest 
portion of the buigcsses It was altogether a fearful vnsilation 
There was no longer any process or any pardon; mute terror hy 
like a vr eight of lead on the land, and free speech was silenced 
m the market-place alike of the capital and of the country-tovm 
The oligarchical reign of terror bore doubtless a different stamp 
from that of the revolution, while Manus had glutted his 
personal vengeance in the blood of his enemies. Sulfa seemed 
to account terrorism m the abstract, if we may so spc.vk, a thing 
necessary to the introduction of the new despotism, and to pro- 
secute and make others prosecute the work of massacre almost 
with indifference But ^e reign of terror presented an appear- 
ance all the more homble, when it proceeded from the wnserva- 
tive side and was in some measure devoid of passion; the 
commonwealth seemed ail the more irretrievably lost, when the 
. ...j tK. rnme on both sides were equally balanced 

* : • • '• the capital, Sulla— 

■ • . • • • .IS null all stale-acts 

• . X ansaction of ctirrent 


burgess also of Rome; tne uisiiuw « . i 

Italian lUlies, between old burgesses wuth better, and new oui- 
gesses ivjth more reslnctcd, privileges, were abolished, and 
remained so In the case of the frcedmen alone the unrestricted 
right of suffrage was again withdrawn, and the old state of 
matters was restored To the aristocratic ultras this might 
seem a great concession, SuUa perceived thit it was necessary 
■".—cf these mighty levers out of the hands of Uie revolu- 
. . _ . «f the oligarchy was not 


rnnductcd oy spCv.J 


•t throughout luib, 
• • of the lami 

Somc*towns were rewamtu, ^ um, the first 

community which had joined Sulk, now obtaincu me exemption 
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from customs so important for such a sea-porl; several -were 
punished. The less guilty were, required to pay fines, to pull 
do\\m their walls, to raze their citadels; in the case of those 
whose opposition had been most obstinate the regent confiscated 
a part of their territor}’, in some cases even the whole of it — 
as it certainly might be regarded in Law .as forfeited, whether 
they were to be tre.atcd as burgess-communities which had 
borne .arms against their fatherland, or .as allied states which 
had waged w.ar with Rome contr.an.' to their treaties of perpetual 
peace. In this c.asc all the dispossessed burgesses — but these 
onlv — ^^vore deprived of their municipal, and at the same time 
of the Roman, fr.anchisc, receiving in return the lowest Latin 
rights.’- Sulla thus avoided furnishing the opposition with .any 
nucleus in Italian subject-communities of inferior rights; the 
homeless dispossessed necessarily soon disappeared in the mass 
of the proletariate. In Campania not only w.as the democratic 
colony of Capua done away .and its domain given back to the 
state, .as was naturally to be expected, but the isl.and of Acnaria 
(Ischia) was .also, probably about this time, withdrawn from the 
community of Keapolis. In Latium the whole territor}- of the 
large .and wealthy city of Praencstc and probably of Norba .also 
was confiscated, .as was likewise that of Spolclium in Umbria. 
Sulmo in the Paclignian district was even razed. But the iron 
arm of the regent fell with especial wciglu on the two regions 
which had offered a serious resistance up to the end and even 
after the battle at the Collinc gate — Etruria .and Samnium. 
There a number of the most consider.able communes, such as 
FJorentia, Faesulae, Arretium, VoLaterrac, were visited with 
total confiscation. Of the fate of S.amnium we have already 
spoken; there was no confiscation there, but the Land was laid 
waste for ever, its flourishing to-wns, even the former Latin 
colony. of Aesernia, were left in ruins, and the countia’^ w.as placed 
on the same footing with the Bruttian and Lucanian regions. 

These arrangements as to the property of the Italian soil 
placed on the one hand those Roman domain lands which had 

^ Vol. i. p. 417. To this was added the peculiar apgravation that, while 
in other instances the right of the Latins like that oi the ■pere^rini implied 
membership in a definite Latin or foreign community, in this ease — ^just 
as with the later freedmen of Latin and deditician rights {comp, p, 241 
note) — it was .without any such right of membership. Tlie consequence 
was, that these Latins were destitute of the privileges attaching to a ci-vic 
constitution, and, strictly speaking, could not even make a testament, 
since no one could execute a testament othenvise than according to the 
law of his town; they could doubtless, however,' acquire under Roman 
testaments, and among the li-ving could hold dealings with each other 
and \vith Romans or. Latins in the forms of Roman law. 
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been handed o\er in usufruct to the former allied communities 
and nou* on their dissolution reverted to the Roman govern- 
ment, and on the other hand the confiscated temtoncs of 
the communities incurring punishment, at the disposal of the 
regent, and he emplojed them for the purpose of settling 
thereon the soldiers of the victorious army. Most of these new 
settlements were directed toTiards Etruna, as for mstance to 
Faesulae and Arretmm, others to I^atium and Campania, where 
Praeneste and Pompeii among other places became Sullan 
, *_ '^atnnmm was, as ^-e ha^'c said, no part of 

• *' —J* ♦rtAl 

to an already existing tottu-cou . j 
ness of this settlement is shown bv the number of allotments 
distributed, ivhich is stated at 120,000 Ne\'erthclcss isolated 
portions of land were othennsc applied, as m the case of the 
lands bestowed on the temple of Dmn at Mount lifata; others, 
such as the Volatcrr" and part of the Arrctine, rc- 

> ♦.a . • .• 'J -V 

• *sbyiitetii.*»i«.« , 

The objects which buiu u>jij<.o ... 1 this colonisation were of a 
% aned kind In the tint place, he thereby redeemed the pledj,?? 
giien to his soldiers. Secondly, he in so doing adopted the 
’ ^ oartv and the moderate conscr\'atives 

• « I .«,*}[ a5 early 

mies — the 
'ricuUural 

proprietors m Italy oy .4 o.. „ . ossessions 

on the part of the government, how seriously he aid this at 
heart is shown by the renewed prohibition of the annetation 
of allotments Lastly and cspeovlly, he saw in tlicsc settled 
soldiers as it were standing garrisons, who woiuld protect hw 
new constitution along with their own right of property, tor 
this reason, where the whole icmtory was not confiscat«l, os 
at Ponipcjj, the colonists were not amalgamateil uiih the town* 
but the old ljurgesscs and ihc colonists were con- 
, • . • ' • i^^ociaterl within the same 



as those of prciiotis Xuiits; ■ 

based not directly, like the older ones, hut only inuii<.v. j . 
law, inasmuch as the regmt constituted them by virtue ol ti e 
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clause of the Valerian law to that effect, made no difference 
de jure. To designate them as military colonies in contrast with 
the older ones, is only justifiable in so far as the distinction 
between the soldier and the burgess, which was in other instances 
done away by the very colonisation of the soldiers, was intended 
to remain and did remain in force in the Sullan colonies even 
after their establishment, and these colonies formed, as it were, 
, the standing army of the senate. 

Akin to this practical institution of a standing army for the 
senate was the measure by which the regent selected from the 
slaves of the proscribed upwards of 10,000 of the youngest and 
most vigorous men, and manumitted them in a body. These 
new Cornelians, whose civil existence was linked to the legal 
validity of the institutions of their patron, were designed to be 
a sort of body-guard for the oligarchy and to help it to command 
the city populace, on which, indeed, in the absence of a garrison 
everything in the capital primarily depended. 

These extraordinary supports on which the regent made the 
oligarchy primarily to rest, weak and ephemeral as they doubt- 
less appeared even to their author, were yet its only possible 
buttresses, unless expedients were to be resorted to — such as the 
formal institution of a standing army in Rome and other similar 
measures — ^which would have put an end to the oligarchy far 
sooner than the attacks of demagogues. The permanent founda- 
tion of the ordinary governing power of the oligarchy was of 
course necessarily the senate, Avith a power so increased and so 
concentrated that it presented a superiority to its non-organised 
opponents at every single. point of attack. The system of com- 
promises followed for forty years was at an end. Tlie Gracchan 
constitution, still spared in the first Sullan reform of W. was 
now utterly abolished. Since the time of Gaius Gracchus the 
government had conceded, as it were, the right of emeuie to the 
proletariate of the capital, and bought it off by regular distribu- 
tions of com to the burgesses domiciled there ; Sulla abolished 
these largesses. Gaius Gracchus had organised and consolidated 
the order of capitalists' by the letting of the tenths and customs 
of the province of Asia in Rome; Sulla abolished the system of 
rriiddle-meh, and converted the former contributions of the 
Asiatics into' fixed taxes, which were assessed on the several 
.districts according to the , valuation-rolls 'dravn up for the 
purpose of gathering in the arrears.^ .Gaius Gracchus had by 

, * That Sulla’s assessment of the five years’ arrears and of the wair expenses 
levied on the communities of- Asia (Appian, Mithr, 62 et al.) formed a 
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entrusting the office of juiymcn to men of equestrian census 
prorared for the capitalist class an indirect share in adminis- 
tration and in go^'ernment, -which proved not seldom stronger 
than the offiaa! exe^tite; Sulla abolished the equestrian and 
restored the senatorial courts. Gaius Gracchus or at any rate 
the Gracchan period had conceded to the equites a special place 
at the popular festivals, such as the senatore had for long 
possessed (n. 301); ' nn/t relegated the equites 

to the plebeian be . ■ ■ . : ■ as * 

such by Gaius Grac.... ^ . . . • ^ ce 

by Sulla. The senate was to cxerdse the supreme uoui,. in 
le^slation, administration, and jurisdiction unconditionally, 
indivisibly, and permanently, and was to be distinguished also 
by outward tokens not merely as a privileged, but as the only 

• ■ - * * ' to have 
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made no use of the penmssiou, . . ( 

Drusus (p. 223); but this made only slight amends lor the ga{u 
^ which the -‘'••-''’’t.nnan* and reactionary reigns of terror had 
created in . • /. * * * ""’v hv Sulla’s 

directions • • ’ • • • • made 

upbytheadditionofabout3oonewsu’*«w.,« ■ ' wmbly 
of the tribes had to nominate from among those of equestrian 
census, and whom they selected, as was natural, chiefiy from the 
younger men of the senatorial houses on the one hand, and from 
Sullan officere and others brought into prominence by the last 
revolution on the other. For the future nlso the mode of 


standard for the future, Is Mhottn by the tacts, Ibat the distribuuoo of Ava 
into forty districts is referred to Sulla (Ca$«oaOf CA«*t. Wo} and losl li r 
St^an apportionment was assumed as a basis m the ease of suo^ueat 
jjsposss iuc- pro Flaec x#, 32), and by Ibe further circumstaaee, that on 
occasion of buildmc a fleet la W the turns applied fer tbal pup«e were 
deducted from the payment of Inbute l« heevnia eerfifah : 

Cie. Kerr . ! 1 . 33, h) Cicero fo/p fr i r, xr, 33) tUttttlY say*, 

that the Greeks "were not la • potUlan cf tbeiaselves 10 pay the ut 
impo^ on them bv Suita without p*Sf*ca«f” . . 

* r. 107. Tradition has not fndw Informed us by wfKxn 
Issued, which rendered Jt oeeeMsry that the earlier ptivUefe shoutf be 
renewed by the Roscua tbeatre-Uw of W (fleoker-Fri'-cja.nder ir. 3}»); 
but under the elrcumstaoces the author of that law wasundmittwify Sc-ia. 
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admission to the senate was regulated anew and placed on an 
essentially different basis. As the constitution had hitherto 
stood, men entered the senate either through the summons of 
the censors, which was the proper and ordinary way, or through 
the holding of one of the three curule magistracies — the consul- 
ship, the practorship, or the aedileship — to which since the 
passing of the Ovinian law a seat and vote in the senate had 
been dc jure attached (ii. 297). The holding of an inferior 
'magistracy, of the tribunate or the quacstorship, gave doubtless 
a claim dc facto to a place in the senate — inasmuch as the 
censorial selection especially turned towards the men who had 
held such offices — but by no means a reversion dc jure. Of 
these two modes of admission, Sulla abolished the former by 
setting aside — at least practically — the censorship, and altered 
the latter to the effect that the right of admission to the senate 
was attached to the quacstorship instead of the aedileship, and 
at the same time the number of quaestors to be annually nomi- 
nated was raised to twenty.^ The prerogative hitherto legally 
pertaining to the censors, although practically no longer exer- 
cised in its original serious import — of deleting any senator from 
the roll, with a statement of the reasons for doing so, at the 
revisals which took place every five years (ii. 302)— likewse 
fell into abeyance for the future; the irremovable character 
which had hitherto dc facto belonged to the senators was thus 
finally fixed by Sulla. The total number of senators, which 
hitherto had probably not much exceeded the old normal number 
of 300 and often perhaps had not even reached it, was by these 
means considerably augmented, perhaps on an average doubled - 

’ How many quaestors had been hitherto chosen annually, is not known. 
After there were eight of them — two urban, two military, and four 
naval, quaestors (i. 413, 423I. To these there fell to be added the quaestors 
emploved in the provinces (ii. 62). For the naval quaestors at Ostia, 
Gales, ‘and so forth were by no means discontinued, and the military 
quaestors could not be employed elsewhere, since in that case the consul, 
when he appeared as commander-in-chief, would have been without a 
quaestor. Now, as down to Sulla’s time there were nine provinces, and 
moreover two quaestors were sent to Sicily, he may possibly have found 
as many as eighteen quaestors in existence. But as the number of the 
supreme magistrates of this period was considerably less than that of their 
functions (pr 344), and the difficulty thus arising was constantly remedied 
by extension of the term of office and other expedients, and as generally 
the tendenej' of the Roman government was to limit as much as possible 
the number of magistrates, there may have been more quaestorial functions 
than quaestors, and it may be even that at this period no quaestor at all 
was sent to small provinces such as Cilicia. Certainly however there were 
already before Sulla’s time, more than eight quaestors. 

' We cannot strictly speak of a fixed number of senators. Though 
the censors before Sulla prepared on each occasion a list of 300 persons. 
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—an augmentation which was rendered nccessarj' by the great 
increa$e of the duties of the senate through the transference to 
it of the functions of jurymen.* As, moreover, both the extra- 
ordinarily admitted senators and the quaestors n-ere nominated 
by the comtha tribuia, the senate, hitherto resting indirectly on 
the choice of the people (i. 315)^ was now thoroughly based on 
nnntilar election; and thus made as close an approach to 

■ ■ ■ with uie nature 

- . • . • ■ genemUy. Tlie 

senate had in course ot time uttu * jm a corporation 

intended merely to advise the magistrates into a board com- 
manding the magistrates and self-governing; it was only n 
consistent advance m tlie same direction, when the right of 
nominating and cancelling senators originally belonging to the 
magistrates was withdrawn from them, and the senate was 
’ same legal basis on which the magistrates’ power 

■ M‘ .• • the censors to 

. ‘ • . • . . • • • " • 5 sore 

. • • . • . . • • nsti* 

tution. As provision u*, ^iar 

recruiting of its ranks by the election of the ouaesims, the 
censorial revisions became superfluous; and by their a!)ej*ance 
the essential principle at the bottom of e\er)* oligarchy, the 
irremovable cliaracter and life-tenure of the members of the 
rulmsr order who obiaincd seat and vole, was defmitii'ely 
cor . . 


th- 


legislative imtiausc, _ • 

by legal enactment at least as agaiwt the uiwu.i.i. 
burgess-body remained formally soverei^; but so far as its 
general assemblies were concerned, while it seemed to the rtgrnt 
necessary carefully to prcscnc their n.amrs, he was still mom 
careful to pre\ent an> real acliMty on iheir part. Sulla dealt 
c\ cn w ith the franchise itself in the most contemptuous manner; 
he made no difTicull) either in conceding it to the nw burgess- 
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communities, or in bestowing it on Spaniiirds and Celts ni masse ; 
in foot, probably not without design, no steps were taken at all 
for the adjustment of the burgess-roll, which nevertheless after 
so violent revolutions stood in urgent need of a revision, if the 
govennnent was at all in earnest with the legal privileges attach- 
ing to it. The legislative functions of the comitia, however, 
were not directly restricted; there was no need in fact for doing 
so, for in consequence of the better secured initiative of the senate 
the people could not readily against the will of the government 
intermeddle with administration, finance, or criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and its legislative co-operation was once more reduced in 
substance to the right of giving assent to alterations of the 
constitution. 

Of greater moment was the participation of the burgesses 
in the elections — a participation which, apparently, could not 
be dispensed with without disturbing more than Sulla's super- 
ficial restoration could or would disturb. The interferences of 
the movement party in the sacerdotal elections were set aside; 
not only the Domitian law of which transferred the election 
of the supreme priesthoods generally to the people (p. 192), but 
also the similar older enactments as to the Poniifex Maxmus 
and the Curio Maximus (ii. 336) were cancelled by Sulla, and 
the colleges of priests received back the right of self-completion 
in its original absoluteness. In the case of elections to the 
magistracies the mode hitherto pursued was on the whole re- 
tained; except in so far as the new regulation of the military 
command to be mentioned immediately certainly involved as its 
consequence a material restriction of the powers of the burgesses, 
and indeed in some measure transferred the right of bestowing 
the appointment of generals from the burgesses to the senate. 
It does not even appear that Sulla now resumed the previously 
attempted restoration of the Servian woting-arrangement 
(p. 252); whether it was that he regarded the particular com- 
position of the voting-divisions as altogether a matter of indif- 
ference, or whether it was that this older arrangement seemed 
to him to augment the dangerous influence of the capitalists. 
Only the qualifications were restored and partially raised. The 
limit of age requisite for the holding of each office was enforced 
afresh; as was also the enactment that ever}'^ candidate for the 
consulship should have previously held the praetorship, and 
every candidate for the praetorship should have previously held 
the quaestorship, whereas the aedileship was allowed to be 
passed over. The various attempts that had been recently 
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made to establish a tyrawits under the form of a consulship con- 
tinued for several successive yews led to special ngour in dealing 
with this abuse, and it was enacted that at least tivo >C3n 
should elapse betvveen the holding of one magistrac) and the 
holding of another^, and at least ten years should elapse before 
the same office could be held a second time In this latter 
enactment the earlier ordmance of (i 31 ol was revived, 
instead of the absolute prohibition of all re-election to the con- 
sulship, which had been the favourite idea of the most recent 
ultra oligarchical epoch (p 68) On the whole, however, Sulla 
left the elections to take their course, and sought merely to 
fetter the authority of the magistrates in such a way that— -let 
the incalculable caprice of the comma call to office whomsoever 
it might — the person elected should not be m a position to rebel 
agamst the oligarchy 

The supreme magistrates of the state were at this penod 
practically the three colleges of the tribunes of the people, the 
consuls and praetors, and the censors They all emerged from 
the Sullan restoration wnth materially dimmuhcd rights, more 
especially the tnbunician office, whu^ appeared to the regent 
an instrument indispensable doubtless for senatorial govern* 
ment, but yet — as generated by revolution and hav mg a constant 
tendency to generate fresh revolutions m its turn— requiring 
to be ngorously and permanently shackled The tnbunician 
authoritj had arisen out of the right to annul the official acts of 
the magistrates by veto, and, eventually, to fine any one who 
should oppose thatngbt and to take steps for his farther punish- 
ment, this was still left to the tribunes, excepting that a heavj | 
fine, destroying as a rule a man’s ovU existence, was imposed 
on the abuse of the right of intercession The further preroga- 
tive of the tnbune to have access to the people at pleasure, 
partly for the purpose of making communications to them, 
parti} for the purpose of submitting laws to the vote, had Ucn 
the lever by which the Gracchi, Saturmnus, and Sulpicius had 
revolutionised the state, it was not abolished, but its cxcrcHC 
was probab!} made dependent on a permission to be pmiouvl^ 
renuested from the senate * last!} it v«is added that the hold- 
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ing of the tribunate should in future disqualify for the acceptance 
of a higher ofiice — an enactment which, like many other points 
in Sulla’s restoration, once more reverted to the old patrician 
maxims, and, just as in the times before the admission of the 
plebeians to the civil magistracies, declared the tribunate and 
the curule offices to be mutually incompatible. In this way the 
legislator- of the oligarchy hoped to check tribunician denia- 
gogism and to keep all ambitious and aspiring men aloof from 
the tribunate, but to retain it as an instrument of the senate 
both for mediating between it and the burgesses, and, should 
circumstances require, for keeping in check the magistrates; 
and, as the authority of the king and afterwards of the republican 
magistrates over the burgesses scarcely anywhere comes to light 
so clearly as in the principle that they exclusively had the right 
of addressing the people, so the supremacy of the senate, now 
first legally established, is most distinctly apparent in this per- 
mission which the leader of the people had to ask from the 
senate for every transaction with his constituents. 

Tire consulship and praetorship also, although viewed by the 
aristocratic regenerator of Rome with a more favourable eye 
than the thoroughly suspicious tribunate, by no means escaped 
that distrust towards its own instruments which is throughout 
characteristic of oligarchy. They were restricted with more 
tenderness in point of form, but in a way very sensibly felt. 
Sulla here began with the partition of functions. At the 
beginning of this period the arrangement in that respect stood 
as follows. As formerly there had devolved on the two consuls 
the collective functions of the supreme magistracy, so there 
still devolved on them all those official duties for which distinct 
functionaries had not been by law established. This latter 
course had been adopted with the administration of justice 
in- the capital, in which the consuls according to a rule inviolably 
adhered to might not interfere, and with the transmarine 
provinces then existing — Sicily, Sardinia, and the two Spains — 
in which, while the consul might no doubt exercise his imperium, 
he did so only exceptionally. In the ordinary course of things, 
accordingly, the six fields of special jurisdiction — the two judicial 

arrangements submit 'proposals to the people without a previous resolution 
of the senate, is shown not only by the silence of the authorities, but also 
by the course of the revolutions of and whose leaders for this 
very reason were not tribunes but consuls. Accordingly we find at this 
period consular laws upon secondary questions of admmistration, such as 
the com law of for which at other times we should have certainly- 
found plebiscita. 
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appointments in the capital and the four transmanne provincw 
—were apportioned among the six praetors, while there dc% ol\-ed 
on the two consuls b} Mriue of their general powers the manage- 
ment of the non-judicial business of the capital and the mihtar) 
command m the continental possessions Now as this general 
authonts \vas doubly provided for, the one consul in rcaht> 
- » *hfi disnosalof the gosemment; and m ordman 

. ’ full) , 

• rcoN'cr 

(llitar\* 


-j r'«-(itrstanccs iud 

• . '"JiirWf; 


contrar>' a remcd> • . 

no mtenegnum m ' 

had Its legal tenn, , 

de ptre until the successor appeared ana luit'.^u >. g , 
of the command ; or — which ts thcsime thing— -the commanding 
consul or praetor after the expif}' of his term of ofTicc, if a suc- 
cessor did not appear, might continue to act, and was bound to 
’ V mnsul’s or praetor's stead The influence of the 

* • *' • -*• '•''"sisted m Its having 

■ ' ; . • ect to the ortlmar)* 

rule, so that the six piativw ». '• . themselves the six 

speaal departments and the consub managed the continental 
non-judicia! business, orpre>cnbmg some deviation from it; it 
might assign to the consul a transmarine command of especial 
importance at the moment, or include an cxlraordinar)* military 
or judicial commission— -such as the command of the fleet or an 
important criminal inquir)'— among the dep'inmenis to Iv* 
distnbuted, and might arrange the cumulations and pmlonga- 
tions thereby rendered necessary. In this ca$c,hotte\-er, it wa* 
simply the definition of the respective consuhr and praetorian 
functions on each occasion which belonged to the senate, not 
the designation of the persons li> assume the particular office; 
the latter uniformly look place by agreement i^ong the magis- 
trates concerned or by lot. The burgesses <h<l not^ interfere 
m this further than that they were m the earlier periM 
times asked to legitimise b>* special decree of the CQmmi.nii> th- 
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practical prolongation of command that was involved in the 
non-arrival of relief (i, 316); which, however, was' required 
rather by the .spirit than by the letter of the constitution, and 
soon fell into oblivion. In the course of the seventh century there 
were gradually added to the six special’ departments already 
existing six others, vh. the five new govcmor.ships of Macedonia, 
Africa, Asia, Narbo, and Cilicia, and the presidency of the 
standing commission respecting exactions (p. 69). With the 
daily extending sphere of action of the Roman government, 
moreover, it was a case of more and more frequent occurrence, 
that the supreme magistrates were called to undertake extra- 
ordinar}’’ military or judicial commissions. Nevertheless the 
number of the ordinary supreme annual magistrates was not 
enlarged ; and there thus devolved on eight magistrates to be 
annually nominated — apart from emergencies — at least twelve 
special departments to be annually occupied. Of course it was 
no mere accident, that this deficiency was not covered once for 
all by the creation of new praelorships. According to the letter 
of the constitution all the supreme magistrates were to be 
nominated annually by the burgesses; according to the new 
order or rather disorder — under which the vacancies that arose 
were filled up mainly by prolonging the term of ofilce, and a 
second year was as a rule added by the senate to tlic magistrates 
legally ser\’ing for one year, but might also at discretion be re- 
fused — the most important and most lucrative places in the state 
were filled up no longer by the burgesses, but by the senate out 
of a list of competitors formed by the burgess-elections. Since 
among these positions the transmarine commands were especially 
sought after as being the most lucrative, it was usual to entrust 
a transmarine conunand on the expiry of their official year to 
those magistrates whom their office confined either in law or at 
any rate in fact to the capital, that is, to the two praetors ad- 
ministering justice in the city and frequently also to the consuls; 
a course which was compatible with the nature of prorogation, 
since the official authority of supreme magistrates acting in 
Rome and in the provinces respectively, although differently 
entered on, was not in strict state-law different in kind. 

Such was the state of things which Sulla found existing, and 
which formed the basis of his hew arrangement. Its main 
principles were, a complete separation between the political 
authority which governed in the burgess-districts and the military 
authority , which governed in the non-burgess districts, and an 
uniform extension of the duration of the supreme magistracy 
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from one year to two, the first of which was devoted to cuH, 
and the sewnd to military functions Locally the avil and the 
authority had certainly ^en long separated by the 
constitution, and the former ended at the pommum, where the 
latter began; but still the same man held the supreme political 
and the supreme military power imited m his hand In future 
the consul and praetor were to deal with the senate and burgesses, 
the proconsul and propraetor were to command the army; but 
all military power was cut off by law from the former, and all 
political action from the latter. This primaril> led to the 
political separation of the region of Northern Italy from Italy 
proper. Hitherto they had stood doubtless in a national 
- V .s- T.-i.. ..... ‘-t-ihited chiefly 

• ‘ /by Italians; 

■ . • ^ . TV, the whole 

continental territory of the Roman state from the Straits to the 
Alps mcludmg the lllynan possessions — burge«s, Latin, and non- 
Italian communities wthout exccption~was m the ordinary 
course of things under the administration of (he supreme nisgt/- 
trates who were acting in Rome, as m fact her colonial founda- 
tions extended through all this temtoT>'. According to Sulla’s 
arrangement Italy proper, the northern boundar)' of which wat 
at the same time changed from the Acsis to the Rubico, was— 
as a region now inhabited without exception by Roman citlrenj 
— ^made subject to the ordinary Roman authorities; and it 
became one of the fundamental principles of Roman state-Ian, 
that no troops and no comm'wdxnt should ordinarily be stationed 
m this district The Celtic country south of the Alps on the 
other hand, in which a military command could not bedispcnsttl 
with on account of the continued incursions of the Alpine tnbes, 
was constituted a distinct governorship after the model of the 
earlier transmarine commands* Lastly, as the number of 


’ Tot this hypothesis there Is no other prool, ex^pt that 
is as deadediv not a proves — In the sense in n-hkh the 
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praetors to be nominated yearly was raised from six to eight, 
the new arrangement of the duties was such, that the ten chief 
magistrates to be nominated yearly devoted themselves, during 
their first year of office, as consuls or praetors to the business of 
the capital — the two consuls to government and administration, 
two of the praetors to the administration of civil law, the remain- 
ing six to the reorganised administration of criminal justice — 
and, during their second year of office, were as proconsuls or 
propraetors invested with the command in one of the ten 
governorships: Sicily, Sardinia, the two Spains, J^Iaccdonia, 
Asia, Africa, Narbo, Cilicia, and Italian Gaul. The already 
mentioned augmentation of the number of quaestors by Sulla 
to twenty was likewse connected with this arrangement,^ 

By this plan, in the first instance, a clear and fixed rule was 
substituted for the irregular mode of distributing offices liitherto 
adopted, a mode which invited all manner of vile manoeuvres 
and intrigues; and, secondly, the excesses of magisterial 
authority were as far as possible obviated and the influence of 
the supreme governing board was materially increased. Accord- 
ing to tlie previous arrangement the only legal distinction in 
the empire was that drawn between the city which was sur- 
rounded by the ring-wall, and the region beyond the fomcritmj ; 
the new arrangement substituted for the city the new Ital}* 
henceforth, as in perpetual peace, withdrawn from the regular 
imperium^ and placed in contrast witli it the continental and 

of itself; in Italy, on the other hand, such a prolonged impcriiim was even 
under Sulla’s arrangement — though not regularly existing — at any rate 
allowable, and the office held by Lucullus was in any ease an extraordinary 
one. But we arc able moreover to show when and liow Lucullus held such 
an office in this quarter. He was already before the Sullan reorganisation 
in engaged as commanding officer in this very district (p. 318), and was 
probably, just like Pompeius, furnished by Sulla with propractorian powers ; 
in this character he must have regulated the boundary, in question in 

(comp. Appian. i. 95). No inference therefore may be drawn 
from this inscription as to the legal position of North Italy, and least of 
all for the time after Sulla’s dictatorship. On the other hand a remarkable 
hint is contained in the statement, that Sulla advanced the Roman 
(Seneca, dc Brev. Vitae, 14; Dio. xliii. 50); which distinction was by 
Roman state-law only accorded to one who had advanced the hounds not 
of the empire, hut of the city — that is, the bounds of Italy (i. 102) 

* As two quaestors were sent to Sicily, and one to each of the other 
provinces, and as moreover the two urban quaestors, the two attached to 
the consuls in conducting war, and the four quaestors of the fleet continued 
to subsist, nineteen magistrates were annually required for this office The 
department of the twentieth quaestor cannot'be ascertained. 

* The Italian confederacy was much older (i. 424) ; hut it was a league 
of states, not, like the Sullan Italy, a definite territory within the united 
Roman state. 
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transmanne temtones w}udi were necessarily placed under 
military commandants— the provinces as they were henceforth 
called According to the former arrangement the same man 
had %ery frequenUy remained two, and often more >ears in the 
same office. The new arrangement restneted the magislraaes 
of the capital as w ell as the governorships Uiroughout to one > wr; 
and the special enactment that every governor should without 
fad leave his provnnee vnthin thirt)* dajs after his successors 
arrival there shows \er> clearl) — particularly if we t.vhe along 
with It the formerlv mentioned prohibition of tlie immediate 
reflection of the late magistrate to the same or another public 
office— what the tendency of these arrangements was U was 
the time honoured maxim b> which the senate had at one time 
made the monarchy subject to it, that the limitation of the 
magistracy in point of function was favourable to democrac)’, and 
‘ -vt «.n>f favourable to oligarch)* Acrord- 
. , .. •• 

lu ' t 

if he had his own unskiltulness uionc tv w • • ' i 

overthrow the oligarchy by means of this double offiaal power, 
care seemed now taken to prevent some possibly wiser successor 
from making a better use of the same 1 l\ er. According to the 
previous arrangement the magistrate immediately nomuntftl 
by the people might have had a mibtir) position, the Pullin 
arrangement, on the other hand, reserved such a position cv 
clusively for those magistrates whom the «tctnte confirmed in 
their authority b) prolonging their term of office Xo doubt 
this prolongation of office had now become a 5t.mdtng usage, 
but (t still — so far as respects the auspices and the mmr, and 
con«titutional form in general — continued to be triaiMl as an 
extraordinary extension of their tenn This vras no matter of 
indifference No one, or at the utmost the biirgcvses alonr, 

• ’ ^ 1 , — ♦»„. consul or proctor from his office, tfic proconsul 
■ ■ ■ ■ hj the semte, fo 
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formed by enlistment, the register of those liable: to taxation 
and service lost its chief significance ; and, if disorder prevailed 
in the equestrian roll or the list of those entitled to the suffrage, 
that disorder was probably not altogether unwelcome. There 
thus remained only the current financial functions which the 
consuls had hitherto discharged when, as frequently happened, 
no election of censors had taken place, and which they now took 
as a part of their ordinary official duties. Compared with the 
substantial gain that by the shelving of the censorship the 
magistracy lost its crowning dignity, it was a matter of little 
moment and was not at all prejudicial to the sole dominion of 
the supreme governing corporation, that — ^with a view to satisfy 
the ambition of the senators now so much more numerous — the 
number of the Pontifices was increased from eight (i. 297), that 
of the Augurs from nine (i. 297), that of the Custodiers of Oracles 
from ten (i. 294), to fifteen each, and that of the Epulones from 
three (ii. 375) to seven. 

In financial matters even under the former constitution ‘the 
decisive voice lay with the senate; the only point to be dealt 
with, accordingly, was the re-establishment of an orderly ad- 
ministration. Sulla had found himself at first in no small 
pecuniary difficulty; the sums brought with him from Asia 
Minor were soon expended for the pay of his numerous and 
constantly swelling army. Even after the victory at the Colline 
gate the senate, seeing that the state-chest had been carried off 
to Praeneste, had been obliged to resort to urgent measures. 
Various building-sites in the capital and several portions of the 
Campanian domains were exposed to sale, the client kings, the 
freed and allied communities,' were laid under extraordinary 
contribution, their landed property and their customs-revenues 
were in some cases confiscated, and in other's new privileges were 
granted to them for money. But the residue of nearly £600,000 
found in' the public chest on the surrender of Praeneste, the 
public auctions which soon began, and other extraordinary 
resources, relieved the embarrassment of the moment. Pro- 
vision was made for the future not so much by the reform in 
the Asiatic revenues, under which the tax-payers were the 
principal gainers, and the state chest was perhaps, at most no 
loser, as by the resumption of the Campanian domains, to which 
Aenaria was now added (p. 335), and above all by the abolition of 
the largesses of grain, which since the time of Gaius Gracchus 
had eaten like a canker into the Roman finances. 

The judicial system on the other hand was essentially revolu- 
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iransmanne territories ^\hicfa were ncccssanly placed under 
military commandants— the pTM-inces as they were henceforth 
called According to the former arrangement the same man 
had \eiy frequentlj remained two, and often more j ears in the 
same office. The new arrangement restneted the magi<:traaw 
of the capital as well as the governorships throughout to one j ear; 
and the special enactment that ever>’ governor should wnthout 
fad leave his province wthm thirt)' days after hb successor’s 
arpval there shows \ eiy clearl>— particularly if we lake along 
with It the formerlv mentioned prohibition of the immediate 
reflection of the late magistrate to the same or another public 
office— what the tendency of these arrangements was It was 
the time-honoured maxim by which the senate iiad at one time 
<itbiect to It, that the limitation of the 
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iheir authont) by prolonging Uicir term of office Ko doubt 
this prolongation of office bad now become a stmding u«age, 
but It still— so far as rc-pccts the auspices and the name, and 
con*titutional fonn in general — continued to be triaitd as an 
extraordinary extension of their term This wav no matter of 
indifference Np one, or at the utmost the hirgc'ses alone, 
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formed by enlistment, the register of those liable to taxation 
and service lost its chief significance; and, if disorder prevailed 
in the equestrian roll or the list of those entitled to the suffrage, 
that disorder was probably not altogether unwelcome. There 
thus remained only the current financial functions which the 
consuls had hitherto discharged when, as frequently happened, 
no election of censors had taken place, and which they now took 
as a part of their ordinary official duties. Compared with the 
substantial gain that by the shelving of the ccnsorsliip the 
magistracy lost its crowning dignity, it was a matter of little 
moment and was not at all prejudicial to the sole dominion of 
the supreme governing corporation, that — with a view to satisfy 
the ambition of the senators now so much more numerous — the 
number of the Pontificcs was increased from eight (i. 297), that 
of the Augurs from nine (i. 297), that of the Custodiers of Oracles 
from ten (i. 294), to fifteen each, and that of the Epuloncs from 
three (ii. 375) to seven. 

In financial matters even under the former constitution the 
decisive voice lay with the senate; the only point to be dealt 
with, accordingly, was the re-establishment of an orderly ad- 
ministration. Sulla had found himself at first in no small 
pecuniar}' difficulty; the sums brought with him from Asia 
Minor were soon expended for the pay of his numerous and 
constantly swelling army. Even after the victory at the Colline 
gate the senate, seeing that the state-chest had been carried off 
to Praeneste, had been obliged to resort to urgent measures. 
Various building-sites in the capital and several portions of the 
Campanian domains were exposed to sale, the client kings, the 
freed and allied communities,' were laid under extraordinary 
contribution, their landed property and their customs-rer'cnues 
were in some cases confiscated, and in others new privileges were 
granted to them for money. But the residue of nearly £600,000 
found in the public chest on the surrender of Praeneste, the 
public auctions which soon began, and other extraordinary 
resources, relieved the embarrassment of the moment. Pro- 
^^sion was made for the future not so much by the reform in 
the Asiatic revenues, under which the tax-payers were the 
principal gainers, and the state chest was perhaps at most no 
loser, as by the resumption of the Campanian domains, to which 
Aenaria was now added (p. 335), and above all by the abolition of 
the largesses of grain, which since the time of Gains Gracchus 
had eaten like a canker into the Roman finances. 

The judicial system on the other hand was essentially revolu- 
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tr^smanne territories nhich were necessarily placed under 
military commandants— tiie provinces as they were henceforth 
called. According to the former arrangement the same man 
had \erj' frequently remained two, and often more years in the 
same office. The new arrangement restricted the niagl<traaes 
of the capital as well as thegovemorships throughout toonevear; 
and the special enactment that every governor sliould wlhoui 
fail leave his proirince within thirty daj^ after his successor’s 
arrival there, shows very dearly — particularly if we take along 
with It the fonnerlv mentioned prohibition of the immediate 
re>clection of the late magistrate to the same or another public 
office — ^Tvhat the tendency of these arrangements was. It was 
the time-honoured maxim by which the senate had at one lime 
made the monarch}' subject to »t, that the limitation of the 
magistracy m point of function was favourable to democracy, and 
favourable to oligarch)* Accord- 


• • • • • • this double official power, 

• • . • me possibly wiser successor 

from making a better use oi * ic Itvcr. According to the 

i previous arrangement the magistrate immediately nominatni 
by the people might have had a militar)' position; the SuDwi 
iirrangement, on the other hand, resen ed such a position ex- 
clusively for those magistrates whom the senate confirmed in 
their authority by prolonging their term of office. No doubt 
this prolongation of office had now become a st.md)ng u<age; 
but it still—so far as respects the auspices and the name, and 
constitutional form m general — continued to be treated as au 
extraordmaiy extension of their term. This was no matter of 
indifference. No one, or at the utmost the burgesses alone, 
could depose the consul or praetor from hi!> office; the proconsul 
and propraetor were nominated and dismissed by the senate, •'o 
that by this enactment the whole military power, on which 
cvcrj'thing ultimately depended, liecame formil!) at Irast 
dependent on the senate 

louxtly wc have aircad) observed Uiat the highest of all ra.*gi‘' 

. ’ - *s.nMnh not form.'illy abolished, was 


Italy was piULu. 
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formed by enlistment, the register of those liable to taxation 
and service lost its chief significance ; and, if disorder prevailed 
in the equestrian roll or the list of those entitled to the suffrage, 
that disorder was probably not altogether unwelcome. There 
thus remained only the current financial functions which the 
consuls had hitherto discharged when, as frequently happened, 
no election of censors had taken place, and which they now took 
as a part of their ordinary official duties. Compared with the 
substential gain that by the shelving of the censorship the 
magistracy lost its crowning dignity, it was a matter of little 
moment and was not at all prejudicial to the sole dominion of 
the supreme governing corporation, that — with a view to satisfy 
the ambition of the senators now so much more numerous — the 
number of the Pontifices was increased from eight (i. 297), that 
of the Augurs from nine (i. 297), that of the Custodiers of Oracles 
from ten (i. 294), to fifteen each, and that of the Epulones from 
three (ii. 375) to seven. 

In financial matters even under the former constitution ‘the 
decisive voice lay with the senate ; the only point to be dealt 
wth, accordingly, was the re-establishment of an orderly ad- 
ministration. Sulla had found himself at first in no small 
pecuniary difficulty; the sums brought with him from Asia 
Minor were soon expended for the pay of his numerous and 
constantly swelling army. Even after the victory at the Colline 
gate the senate, seeing that the state-chest had been carried off 
to Praeneste, had been obliged to resort to urgent measures. 
Various building-sites in the capital and several portions of the 
Campanian domains were exposed to sale, the client kings, the 
freed and allied communities, • were laid under extraordinary 
contribution, their landed property and their customs-revenues 
were in some cases confiscated, and in others new privileges were 
granted to them for money. But the residue of nearly £6oopoo 
found in the public chest on the surrender of Praeneste, the 
public auctions wffiich soon began, and other extraordinary 
resources, relieved the embarrassment of the moment. Pro- 
vision was made for the future not so much by the reform in 
the Asiatic revenues, under which the tax-payers were the 
principal gainers, and the state chest was perhaps at most no 
loser, as by the resumption of the Campanian domains, to which 
Aenaria was now added (p. 335), and above all by the abolition of 
the largesses of grain, which since the time of Gains Gracchus 
had eaten like a canker into the Roman finances. 

The judicial system on the other hand was essentially revolu- 
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tiomsed, partly from political coi«iderations, partly tnih a ^^c\^ 
to introduce greater urutv and uselulness into the preuous \crj 
insufficient and unconnected legislation on the subject 0%-cr 
and above the courts m Vihich the whole bui^esses decided on 
appeals from the sentence of the magistrate, there existed at 
tins time two sorts of procedure More jurymen In the 
ordinary procedure, which was applicable to all cases adapted 
according to our view for a cnmmal or civfl process wth the 
exception of crimes immediately directed against the state, one 
of the twm praetors of the capital technically adjusted the cause 
and a juryman nominated by him decided it on the basis 
of this adjustment- The extraordinary procedure again was 
applicable to particular avil or criminal cases of importance, for 
which, instead of the single juryman, a special jury court had 
been appomted by special laws Of this sort were the special 
tribunals constituted for particular cases (e g pp 143, 175), the 
standmg comraissional tribunals, such as yycrc appomted hr 
exactions (p 69) for poisoning and murder (p io5),per!nns'dso 
for bribery at elections and other crimes m the course of the 
seventh century, and, lastly, the court of the hundred and five 
or more bnefly the hundred men, also called, from the shaft of 
a spear er , . ^ 

(hasta) 
vrhich hai ^ 

originated, are mv olved m obscurity , but they must, it may be 
presumed, have been nearly the same as m tlie case of the 


those who had been aedilcs, over the spear<ouri seviral 
directors taken from the former quaestors The jurywen l>o*n 
for the ordinary and for the exlnordinary procedure were, m 
accordance with the Gracchan ttrranr,cmcnt, taken Irom the 
non senatorial men of equestrian census, m the case of the 
spear-court alone, three jurymen were nommated by free 
election from each of the thirty five tnbet, and ihe court wav 

composed of these hundred and five men 

SulH 5 leading reforms Nvete of a threefold character rifit, 
be very considerably inaiased the number of the jury 
There were henceforth stW^ judicial commanou for « 

rnttn^Ar itfson onj pcTjufy , fof 
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at elections; for high treason and any dishonour done to the 
Roman name; for adultery; for the most heinous cases of 
fraud — the forging of wills and of money; for the most heinous 
violations of honour, particularly for injuries to the person and 
disturbance of the domestic peace; perhaps also for embezzle- 
ment of public moneys, for usury and other crimes; and for 
each of these old or new tribunals Sulla issued a special ordinance 
setting forth the crime and form of criminal procedure. The 
authorities, moreover, were not deprived of the right to appoint 
in case of emergency special courts for special groups of crimes. 
As a result of this arrangement the popular tribunals on the one 
hand, and the ordinary judicial procedure on the other, were 
materially restricted, inasmuch as processes of high treason for 
instance were withdravm from the former, and the more serious 
falsifications and injuries from the latter; but apart from this 
there was no change in either institution. Secondly, as respects 
the presidency of the courts, six praetors, as we have already 
mentioned, were now available for the superintendence of the 
different jury-courts, besides whom special directors were named 
for particular tribunals. Thirdly, the senators were once more 
installed in the office of jurymen in room of the Gracchan equites : 
in the spear-court alone, so far as we know, the previous arrange- 
ment continued to subsist. 

The political aim of these enactments — to put an end to the 
share which the equites had hitherto had in the government — 
is clear as day; but it as little admits of doubt, that these were 
not mere measures of a political tendency, but that they formed 
the first attempt to amend the Roman criminal procedure and 
criminal law, which had since the struggle between the orders 
fallen more and more into confusion. From this Sullan legisla- 
tion dates the distinction — substantially unknown to the earlier 
law — ^between civil and criminal causes, in the sense which we 
now attach to these expressions; henceforth a criminal cause 
appears as that which comes before the bench of jurymen, a 
cause as that which conres before the individual index. 
The whole body of the Sullan -ordinances as to the qtiaesliones 
may be characterised at once as the first Roman dode after the 
Twelve Tables, and as the first criminal code specially issued at 
all. But in the details also there appears a laudable and liberal 
spirit. Singular as it may sound regarding the author of the 
proscriptions, it remains nevertheless true that he abolished the 
punishment of death for political offences ; for, as according to 
the Roman custom which Sulla retained unchanged the people 
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onl> , and not the jutj commission could sentence to forfeiture 


On the other hand, the xcstnction of the pemiaous speaal com 
missions for particular cases of high treason, of w hich the \ anan 
commission (p 323) m the Sooal War had been a specimen, 
likewise mvohcd an improvement The nhole reform was of 
singular and lasting benefit, and a permanent monument of tl e 
practical, moderate, statcsmanly spirit, whidi made its author 


the censor again enlorced good Oisapline and strict manners, 
and, b> establishing new maximutp rates instead of Ih^ old ones 
which had long been antiquated attempted to rcstram hiMin 
at banquets funerals, and otherwise 
Lastlj , the development of an independent Koman municipal 
system was the work, if not of Sulla, at an> rate of the Sultan 
epoch The idea of organically incorporating the commumi> 
as a subordinate political unit m the higher unit) of the state 
was originally foreign toantiqmty, cit) and state tvcrc through 
out the Helleno ItSic world necessarily coincadcnt, and it wat 
otherwise only under Oriental despotism In so far there was 
no proper municipal system from ^e outset cither m Greece or 
m Italy The Roman policv espcaally adhered to this Mew 
with its peculiar tenacious consistencj , eveninthesixtliccntuir 
the dependent communities of Italy were cither, in ord r to their 
keeping their muniapal constitution, constituted as formall) 
sovereign states of non burgesses, or, if they obtained tfe 
Roman franchise, w ere — although not prev ented from organmn,, 
themselves is commonwealths—deprivcd of s^ncilj muiicipai 
rights, so that in all burgess colonics and burgess mwninpsa 
even the ndmimsiriuon of justice and the cliarge of buildings 
devolved on the Roman praetors and censors Hie utmost n> 
which Rome consented was to allow at leist tie most mgent 
lawsuits to be settled on the spot b> a deputv {prcf/ff(uf) of In- 
pnetor nominated from Rome (1 418) The provinces wrre 
‘tmilarly dealt with, except that the governor there ci^e in 
place of liie authorities of the capital In the fr^ 
form'd!) sovereign cities the ovil and crmina! jurisdiction wi« 
dmmistered by the muniapal magistrates according to i*** 
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local statutes; only, unless altogether special privileges stood 
in the way, every Roman might either as defendant or as plaintiff 
request to have his cause decided before Italian judges according 
to Italian law. For the ordinary provincial communities the 
Roman governor was the only regular judicial authority, on 
whom devolved the superintendence of all processes. It was a 
great matter when, as in Sicily, in the event of the defendant 
being a Sicilian, the governor was bound by the provincial 
statute to give a native jur3rman and to allow him to decide 
according to local usage; in most of the provinces this seems 
to have depended on the pleasure of the presiding magistrate. 

In the seventh century this absolute centralisation of the 
public life of the Roman community in the one focus of Rome 
was given up, so far as Italy at least was concerned. Now that 
Italy was a single civic community and the civic territory 
reached from the Arnus and Rubico do\vn to the Sicilian straits 
(p. 335), it was necessary to consent to the formation of smaller 
civic communities within that larger unit. So Italy was 
organised into communities of full burgesses ; on which occasion 
also the larger cantons that were dangerous from their size were 
probably broken up, so far as this had not been done already, 
into several smaller town-districts (p. 227). The position of 
these new communities of full burgesses was a compromise 
between that which had belonged to them hitherto as allied 
states, and that which by the earlier law would have belonged to-, 
them as integral parts of the Roman community. Their basis 
was in general the constitution of the former formally sovereign 
Latin community, or, so far as their constitution in its prin- 
ciples resembled the Roman, that of the Roman old patrician 
consular comiilunity; only care w'as taken to apply to the same 
institutions in the names different from, and inferior 

to, those used in the capital, or, in other words, in the state. 
A burgess-assembly was placed at the head, with tlie prerogative 
of issuing municipal statutes and nominating the municipal 
magistrates. A municipal council of a hundred members acted 
the part of the Roman senate. The administration of justice 
was conducted by four magistrates, two regular judges corre- 
sponding to the tw'O consuls, and two market-judges correspond- 
ing to the curule aediles. The functions of the censorship, which 
recurred, as in Rome, every five years and, to all appearance, 
consisted chiefly in the superintendence of public buildings, were 
also undertaken by the supreme magistrates of the community, 
namely the ordinary duumviri, who in this case assumed the 
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moment of his return home i\as for Sulla an oterponering one 
in joy and in jiam: he himself relates in his memoirs that during 
his first night in Rome he had not been able to close an e> c, and 
\sc may Mvell believe it But still his task ^^as not at an end; 
his star \vas destined to rise shll higher. Absolute autocrat as 
nas ever any king, and yet consUntly bent on abiding by the 
ground of formal right, be bndl^ the nltra-reactionary partj-, 
annihilated the Gwcchan constitution which had for forty years 
restrained the oligarchy, and compelled first tlic powers of the 
capit^ists and of the urban proletariate which had entered 
into livalr)' with the oligardiy, and ultimately the arrogance 
, ' .1 - - had grosvn up in the bosom of his own staff, 

. ■ • ■ ■ afresh. He 

• ‘ * footing thin 

evtt, . ■. . '■ g instnitncrjl 

in its hands, cootmUted to it Uit itgoL:..,.,, * : courts, the 
supreme military and financial power, and furnished it wuih a 
sort of body-guard m the liberated slaves and wdih a sort of 
army m the settled military* colonists. Lastly, when the work 
was finished, the creator ^vc way to his own crcation| the 
absolute autocrat became of his o^vn accord once more a simple 
senator. Jn all this long military and political carter SulK 
icvcr lost a battle, ^7as ne\er compelled to retrace a single 
^ , and, led astray neither by fnends nor by foes, brought hi> 
•• ''rl' fn the Koal w hich he had Wmsclf proposed. He had reason, 

. <“»^riDou5 goddess of fortune 

. . . ... . . t 1 . 

fastness, and to iia>e ’ • • • . . I • I ■ . ' 'e 

with successes and honours — whether he desircu liic.i. *• 

But history must be more just towards him llian be was towards 
himself, and must place bun in a higher rank than that of the 
mere favounles of fortune 

• • . the SuHan constitution w-.« a work 0 ! 

, ' • » «...i raewr, Tlifre 

, ' nature as a 

. AH its most 

f. ■ '’'’-ngofthe 

, , a senator 

, . vtion, the 

“• the 


of olhee to luo j • *, • 

the popularly elected magistrate to w>c 
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It a\say from ennui; but, so far as concerns the total absence 

ft ^r.y » ~.l V * t- ♦V , ,.-1 

vras more indebted to him than posterity is vrillmg'to confess 
Sulla definitely terminated the Itainn tt\ oluti'on, m so far as it 
was based on the disabilities of indiv idual less pn\ ilcgcd districts 
as compared with others of better rights, and, by compelling 
himself and his partv to recognise the equalityof the nghts of 
all Italians m presence of the law, he became the real and final 
author of the full political unity of Italj— a gam ishich was not 
too dearly purchased c\en by so many trouWes and streams of 
blood Sulla hon e\ er did more For more than half a century 
the po^\er of Rome had been declining and anarchy had been 


of a mastcr*hand (the sad image of which is most clcarlj reflected 
m that equally confused and unnatural lea^e wth the Sam- 
mtes), the most uncertain, most intolerable, and most mis« 
. , r ” • • » - » - - 1 . « r ».» 


' r> to pieces, had not Sulla by his intcrvenuon m Asia uuu 
ital) saved its existence U is true that the coastituu'on of 
Sulla had as little endurance as that of Cromt\ ell, and it was not 
difficult to sec that his structure was no solid one; but it is 
arrant thoughtlessness to overlook the fact that without Sulla 
most probably the \ cry site of the buildmg would ha\ c been swept 
away by the waves, and even the blame of its want of slabilitv 
does not fall primarily on Sulla The statesman builds only so 
1 - *t. — I ^ hini hp fnn hmld tVhal a 


any attempt to save the oligarchy vam lUs loiuuiuu < 
resembled a Icmporaiy dike thrown into the raging breakers, 
it was no reproacli to the builder, if some ten 5 cars afterwards 
the waves swallowed up a structure reared in defiance of naftrr 
and not defended cv cn by those whom it sheltered, llie states- 
man has no need to be raerred to bighlj conunendahle isoiv'ed 
reforms, such as those of the Asiatic revfmMvxcem and r 
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criminal justice, that he may not summarily dismiss Sulla’s 
ephemeral restoration: he will admire it as a reorganisation 
of the Roman commonwealth judiciously planned and on the 
whole consistently carried out under infinite difficulties, and 
he will place the deliverer of Rome and. the accomplisher of 
Italian unity below, but yet in the same class vnth, Cromwell. 

It is not, however, the statesman alone who has a voice in 
judging the dead; and with justice outraged human feeling 
will never reconcile itself to what Sulla did or suffered others to 
do. Sulla not only established his despotic power by unscrupu- 
lous violence, but in doing so called things by their right name 
with a certain cynical frankness, through which he has irre- 
parably offended the great mass of the weakhearted who are 
more revolted at the name than at the thing, while the cool 
and dispassionate character of his crimes makes them certainly 
appear to the moral judgment more revolting than the crimes 
that spring from passion. Outlawies, rewards to executioners, 
confiscations of goods, summary procedure with insubordinate 
officers had occurred a hundred times, and the obtuse politicaj 
iriorality of ancient civilisation had for such firings only luke- 
warm censure; but it was unexampled that the names of the 
outlaws should be publicly posted up and their heads publicly 
exposed, that a set sum should be fixed for the bandits who 
slew them and that it should be duly entered in the public 
account-books, that the confiscated property should be brought 
to the hammer like the spoil of an enemy in the public market, 
that the general should order a refractory officer to be at once 
cut down and acknowledge the deed before all the people. This 
public mockery of humanity was also a political error; it con- 
tributed not a little to envenom later revolutionary crises before- 
hand, and on that account even now a dark shadow deservedly 
rests on the memory of the author of the proscriptions. 

Sulla may moreover be justly blamed that, while in all important 
matters he acted with remorseless vigour, in subordinate and 
more especially in personal questions he very frequently yielded 
to his sanguine temperament and dealt according to his likings 
or dislikings. Wherever he really felt hatred, as for ..instance 
against the Marians, he allowed it to take its course without 
restraint even against the innocent, and made it his boast that 
no one had better requited friends and foes.^ He scorned not to 
> Euripides, Medea, 807: — i, 

MijSefs fie ^a.Ti\T]v KacrOev^ vop-i^irio 
. Mvj 5 ' rio’uxalat', d\Xd daripov rpivov, 

Bopeiav aoI tfilXoicnv eifiev^. 
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take Advantage of Ins pfice and power to accumulate a colo >al 
fortune The first absolute monarch of the Roman stale, he 
forthwith verified the maxim of absolutism—that the laws do 
not bind the pnnee— m the case of those laws which he him 
velf Issued as to aduUer> and extravagance But hts Icmtv 
towards his own partj and his own circle was more pemici lus 
for the state than his indulgence towards himself The laxitv 
of hii military discipline, although it was partlv cn;ointt! bv 
his political exigencies maj be reckoned os coming under this 
categoiy, but far more pernicious was his irdulgcnce towards 
his political adherents Che extent of his forbearance occasion 
allj IS hardU credible for instance Lucius ^lll^cna was not onl> 
released from punishment for defeats which he sustained through 
arrant foil) and insubordination (p $■'3) but was even allow ctl 
a triumph Gnaeus Pompems, who had behaved stiff worse 
was still more extrav aganllj honoured by Sulla (pp 334, 3t6) 
The extensive range and the worst enormities of the prosenp* 
tions and confiscabons probablj arose not so much from Sulh s 
ottTt IV /sh IS from this spmt of indifference, whicfi in hts positron 
indeed xvas hardlv more pardonable That Sulla with liw 
mtr!nsicaH> energetjc "■ * - * 

should conduct hunscU • 

indulgence, sometimes 

concciv ed The sa) ing repeated a thousand times, that he w is 
»efore his regenev a good natured, mild man but vxhtn regent 
a bloodtbirst) tv rant, carries m it Us own refutation, if he as 
regent displayed the reverse of his earlier gentleness, it mast 
ratlier be said that lie punished with the same carefess non 
chalance with which he pardoned This half ironical fnvohtv 
perv ides his whole political action It is alw-aj s as if the victor, 
just is It pleased mm to call Im ment m gaming victor) good 
fortune, esteemed the victorv itself of no value, as if hr ha/J a 
partial presentiment of the vonit) and peushabJenes* of h» 
own work, as if after the manner of a steward he preferred 
making repairs to pulling down ami rcbudding, and allowed 
Jumstif m the end to lie etwicnt with a sort) patchwork to 
anaal the flaws 

Hut, such as he was, tbi’* Don Juan of politics wav a man of 
one mould Ills whole life attests the internal e<] inibnum of 
hii nature, m tht most divirve situations Sulla fem3tne<! ui 
clung eablv the same It was the *ame temper, w fiKh aficr t^p 
bnllnnt successes m Africa made him seek on«r more ir e 1 r 
ness of the capiiaf, and after the ful’ p ’so'vi'an of afno 'e 
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power made him find rest and refreshment in his Cuman villa. 
In his mouth the saying that public affairs were a burden which 
he threw off so soon as he might and could, was no mere phrase. 
After his resignation he remained entirely like himself, without 
peevishness and without affectation, glad to be rid of public 
affairs and yet interfering now and then when opportunity 
offered. > Hunting and fishing and the composition of his memoir.s 
occupied his leisure hours; by way of interlude he arranged, 
at the request of the discordant citizens, the internal affairs 
of the neighbouring colony of Puteoli as confidently and speedily 
as he had formerly arranged those of the capital. His last 
action on his sick-bed had reference to the collection of a con- 
tribution for the rebuilding of the Capitoline temple, of which 
he was not allowed to witness the completion. 

Little more than a year after his retirement, in the sixtieth 
year of his life, while yet vigorous in body and mind, he was 
overtaken by death; after a brief confinement to a sick-bed — 
he was writing at his autobiography two d.ays even before his 
death — the rupture of a blood-vessel^ carried him off (%''’)• 
His faithful fortune did not desert Irim even in death. He could 
have no wish to be d^a^vn once more into the disagreeable vortex 
of party struggles, and to be obliged to lead his old warriors 
once more against a new revolution; yet such was the state of 
matters at his death in Spain and in Italy, that he could hardly 
have been spared this task had his life been prolonged. Already 
when it was suggested that he should have a public funeral in 
the capital, numerous voices there, which had been silent in his 
lifetime, were raised against the last honour which it was pro- 
posed to show to the tyrant. But his memory was still too 
fresh and the dread of his old soldiers too vivid : it was resolved 
that the body should be conveyed to the capital and that the 
obsequies should be celebrated there. 

Italy never witnessed a grander funeral solemnity. In every 
place through which the deceased was borne in regal attire, 
.with his well-known standards and fasces before him, the 
inhabitants and above all his old soldiers joined the mourning 
train: it seemed as if the whole army would once more meet 
round the hero in death, who had in life led it so often and never 
except to victor3^ So the endless funeral procession reached 
the capital, where the courts kept holiday and all business was 
suspended, and two thousand golden chaplets awaited the dead 

^ Not phthiriasis, as another account states; for the simple reason that 
such a disease is entirely imaginary. 
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— the last honorary gifts of the faithful legions, of the cities, 
and of his more intimate fnends. Sulla, faithful to the usage 
of the Cornelian house, had ordered that his body should be buried 
wthout being burnt; but others \vere more mindful than he v.as 
of what past days had done and future dijs might do: by 
command of the senate the corpse of the man w ho lud disiurbetl 
the bones of Marius from their rest in the gtn\e was committed 
to the flames. Headed by ell the magistrates and the whole 
senate, by the priests and priestesses in their ofRci.!! robes anil 
the band of noble youths m equestrian armour, the procession 
arrived at the great market-place; at this spot, filled by his 
achies ements and almost by the sound as yet of his dreadtd 
words, the funeral oration was dehscred mcr the deceased; 
and thence the bier was borne on the shoulders of senators to the 
Campus JIartius, where the funeral pile was erected. NMu'Ie 
the flames were blazing, the equites and the soldiers held their 
race of honour round the corpse; the ashes of the regent were 
deposited m the Campus Sfartius beside the tombs of the old 
kings, and the Roman w omen mourned him for a year. 
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We liavc travir^cd a j'criori of ninety ycar>'— f<irty yc^rs of 
profound peace, fifty of an almost constant rcViduticjii. ll is 
the most inglorious epoch knosvn in Roman history. It is tru«- 
that the Alps were ernssed lK)th in an 'easterly and westerly 
direction (pp. *56. id.}), and th.e Roman arms readied in the 
Spanish peninsula rui f.ir as the Atlantic Ocean (p. 17), and in 
the Maccdono-Grecian peninsula as far as the Daniihe (p, 165); 
but the laurels thus gained were as cheap as they were h.irr< n. 
The circle of the “ extraneous peoples under tlic will, sw.».y, 
dominion, or friendship of the Roman burgesses.’’ ’ was jmt 
materially extended; mcit were content to realise the gains of a 
better age and to bring the communities attached to Rome iti 
laxer forms of dependence more and more into full .'■ubjcciloiu 
Behind the brilliant screen of provincial reunions was C()ncealed 
a very sensible decline of Roman power. Wliilt- th<; whole; 
ancient civilisation was daily more and more distinctly embraced 
in the Roman state and received in it a more general recognition, 
the nations excluded from it began .simultaneously beyontl 
the Alps and beyond the Euphrates to pass from defence to 
aggression. On the battle-fields of Aquae Scxliac and X’erccllac, 
of Chaeronea and Orchomenus, were heard the. first peals of that 
thunder-storm, which the Germanic tribes and the Asiatic hordes 
tvere destined to bring upon the Ilalo-Grccian world, and the 
last dull rolling of which has reached almost to our own times. 
But in internal development also this epoch bears the same 
character. The old organisation collapses irretrievably. The, 
Roman commonwealth was planned as a civic community, 
which through its free burgess-body gave to itself rulers and 
laws; which was governed by these duly advised rulers within 
these legal limits with kingly freedom; and around wliich tlie 

' Exlerae nationes in arhiiratu didone potestaie amicitiave popiiH Eoninni 
{lex repet. v. i), the official designation of the non-It.alian suhiecls and 
^snts as contrasted with the Italian '‘ allies and hinsmen ” {socii uotuiiiisve 
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Italian confederac), as an i^regate of free mic coramumiies 
essentiall) homogeneous and cognate the Roman, and the 
body of extra Italian allies, as an aegregate of Greek fret, aties 
,xnd barbaric peoples and principalities— both more supenn 
tended, than domineered oxer, b> the communit) of Rome- 
formed a double circle It n-as the final result of the rei ohition 
— and both parties, the nominally conscrxntix e os n-cU as the 
democratic part) , had co-operated toirards it and concurred m 
It — that of this \ encrablc structure, which at tiic Ivcgmmng of the 
present epoch, though full of chinks and tottering, still stow! 
erect, not one stone wms at its dose left upon another The 
holder of sovereign power was now cither a single man or the 
close ol garch) of the noble or of the rich The burgesses had 
lost all red share in the government The magutntes \vc»c 
instruments without independence m the hands of the holder 
of power for the time being The axic commumlv of Rome 
had broken doim b) its unnatural enlargement Hie Italian 
ccnfederac) hjd been mc^cd w the ciiic commumtj TLe 
bod) of extra Itahin alhes was m full course of being converted 
into a bod) of subjcct< The whole organ c classifiratwn of tlie 
Roman commonwealth had gone to wreck, and notlnn., was left 
but a crude mass of more or lc«s dupwate elements flic slate 
of matters threatened to end m utttr anarcli) and n the imvard 
and outward dissolution of the state The political moxenint 
tended thoroughl) towards the goal of despotism, Uieonlvj>oni 
still in dispute was whether the dose circle of the fairil cs of 
f rank, or the senate of capitalists, or a monarch was to be the 
despot Tlie polilicol movemeni followTt! thoroughlv the paths 
that led to despotism the fundunenlaJ pnnaplc of a free 
commonwealth-^ that the contending [>o»rcn slioaM rfcipusealb 
confine themselies to indirect coercion — lud bcroire r"*?*? 
m the ejes of all parties alike, and on boUi sidrs tl r f^!)t f f 
power Iwgan to be earned on first b) the Hudgeon, an 1 
13) the sword Tli** revolution, at an end n »o far at tl'- oU 
comtuutioii was recognised b> both sides at fioalJ) asaV 
and the atm and method of Uie new political dnelop" <■•*« ttc'c 
rlearls settled, had vet up to tfu time d wovered hut 

* ^ ’ -T tSi « orob’^-m of the reorganttatt a t •* 


of lilts bitter time wax that e\e 1 1 j)"i i 

seeing patriot The sun ol lrc*a!ofa with aJl it» * ft c 

* ’n^ingt was co-'i’anily drawni^ nearer ti its »e't a* a*vt 
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twilight was settling over the very world that was still so brilliant. 
It was no accidental catastrophe w^hich patriotism and genius 
might have warded off; it was ancient social 'evils — at the 
bottom of all, the min of the middle class by the slave prole'-'- 
tariate — that brought destruction on the Roman commonwealth. 
The most sagacious statesman Avas in the plight of the physician 
to whom it is equally painful to prolong or to abridge the agony 
of his patient. Beyond doubt it was the better for the interests 
of Rome, the more quickly and thoroughly a despot set aside 
all remnants of the ancient free constitution, and invented new 
forms and expressions for the moderate measure of human 
prosperity for which absolutism leaves room: the intrinsic 
advantage, which belonged to monarchy under the given cir- 
cumstances as compared with any oligarchy, lay mainly in the 
very circumstance that such a despotism, energetic in pulling 
down and energetic in building up, could never be exercised by 
a collegiate board. But such calm considerations do not mould 
history; it is not reason, it is passion alone, that builds for, the 
future. The Romans had just to wait and to see how long their 
commonwealth would continue unable to live and unable to die, 
and whether it would ultimately find its master and, so far as 
might be possible, its regenerator, in a man of mighty gifts, or 
would collapse in misery and weakness. 

It remains that we should notice the economic and social 
relations of the period before us, so far as we have not already 
done so.' ' 

The finances of the state were from the commencement of 
this epoch substantially dependent on the .revenue from the 
provinces. In Italy the land-tax, Avhich had always occurred 
there merely as an extraordinary impost by the side of the 
ordinary domanial and other revenues, had not been levied since 
the battle of Pydna, so -that absolute freedom from land-tax 
began to be regarded as a constitutional privilege of Roman 
landed property. The royalties of the state, such as the salt 
monopoly (ii. 308) and the rightpf coinage, were not now at least, 
if ever at all, treated as sources of income. The new tax on 
inheritance (ii. 360) was allowed to fall into abeyance or was 
perhaps directly abolished. Accordingly the Roman exchequer 
drew fromTtaly including Cisalpin'e Gaul nothing but the produce 
of the domains, particularly of the Campanian territorv and of 
the gold mines m the land of the Celts,* and the re\-enue iron: 
manumispons and from goods imported bvsea into the Ron:.'i:- 
civic territory not for the personal consumption Of 
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Both of these may be regarded essentially as taxes on luxury, 
and the> certainly must have been considerablj augmented b\ 
the extension of Roman citueiuhip and at the same time of 
Roman custoras-dues to all Itat>, probably including Cisalpine 
Gaul, 

In the provinces the Roman state claimed directly, as its 
pns ate propcrtj , the svhole domain of the cities dcstros cd bv 
martial lair and — in those states nhere the Roman gosemnent 
came m room of the former rulers— the hndcd property possess^! 
by the latter By virtue of this nght the tcmtoncs of Leoniini, 
Carthage, and Connth, the domanial propert) of the Lings of 
Macedonia, Pei^imus, and C>refle, ihe mines m Spain and 
Macedonia i\erc regarded as Roman domains; and, in IiLe 
manner wtn the territory' of Capua, urre leased b} the Roman 
censors to private contractors for a certain proportion of the 
produce or a fixed sum of money Wc hav't nlrcad> expUinei! 
that Gaius Gracchus vsent still farther, claimed the whole Und 
of the provinces as domain, and m the case of the province o' 
.Vsia practicall) earned out this principle, inasmuch as he 
legall) justified the decumae, scrtplura, and rMigi/is levied 
there on the ground of the Romm state’s right of propertv 
m the land, pasture, and co-\sis of the province, \^hclher Uiese 
had prcviouslv belonged to tlic Ling or to private person i(pp 109 , 
115 ) 

Ihcre do not appear to have been at this penod an> rojalties 
from which the sliic denied profit, os respected the provmcci, 
the prohibition of the culture of the vine and olive m 1 ranralpir’* 
Gaul did not benefit the state-chest os such On the other liand 

A /,n^] indirect txxes were levied to a preil eticnt The 

. . . . t - »» - V "-domt 

• • TS'if) 

. ’ yttfr 

legvll) exempt from taxation, anumeui' w 
to support tlic Romm republic m time of im* bv 
furnishing a fixed number of ships or mm at their own rtpem , 
and, os a matter of eoune in cave of ncrtl, bv rrji 5<-ri"r etti s 
ordinary aid of any Lmd 

The rest of the provinc'vl lemtorv on tfi^ tii*'er han.1, •'t'rn 
including the free nties, was tfiro^gf out Laf ru tatati m , t e 

tml> excepuoaj were ihcatiesnvcstedwiththeKc'f u-lra*^ n‘'»* 

sucK as .Varfw, and t^e cosimun ties cn wf i-h m’r mitv f t 
taxation wa* jp^iall) fmfrrre*! (nn'Jtft s-ch 
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Sicily and Sardinia— of a title to the tenth ^ of the sheaves and 
other field produce as of grapes and olives, or, if the land lay 
in pasture, to a corresponding partly — as in Mace- 

donia, Achaia, Cyrene, the greater part of' Africa, the two Spains, 

, and b)’’ Sulla’s arrangements also in Asia — of a fixed sum of 
money to be paid annually by each community to Rome {siipen- 
dium, tribuiim). .This amounted, e.g. for all Macedonia, to 
600,000 .denarii (^^24,000), for the small island of Gyaros near 
Andros to 150 denarii {£6 jos.), and was apparently on the 
whole low and less than the tax paid before the Roman rule. 
Those ground-tenths and pasture-moneys the state farmed- put 
to private contractors on condition of their paying fixed quan- 
tities of grain or fixed sums of money; with respect to the latter 
money-payments the state drew upon the respectivecommuni ties, 
and left it to these to assess the amount, according to the general 
principles laid down by the Roman government, on the persons 
liable, and to collect it from them.^ 

{ 

^This tax-tenth, which the state levied from private landed -property, 
is to be clearly distinguished from the proi^rietor’s tenth, which is imposed 
on the domain-land. The former %vas let in Sicily and was fixed once for 
all; the latter — which, however, in Sicily only applied to the land acquired 
by Rome after the first Punic war, not to the territory of Leontini (comp. 
Corpus Insert tat. i. p. loi) — was let by the censors in Rome, and the 
proportion of produce payable and other conditions were regulated at 
their discretion (Cic. Fccr.iii. 6, 13; v.21,53; cie Leg. Agr.i. z, 4; ii. 18,48). 

*The mode of proceeding was apparently as follows. The Roman 
government 'fixed in the first instance the kind and the amount of the tax. 
Thus in Asia, for instance, according to the arrangement of Sulla and 
Caesar the tenth sheaf was levied (Appian. B.C. v. 4) ; the Jews by Caesar’s 
edict contributed every second year a fourth of the seed (Joseph, iv, 10, 
6; comp. ii. 5); 'in Cilicia and Syria subsequently there was paid one per 
cent, on estate (Appian. Syr. 50), and there was in Africa also an.apparently 
simitar tax — in which case ttie estate seems to have been valued according 
to certain presumptive indications, e.g., the size of the land occupied, the 
number of doorways, the number of head of children and slaves {exactio 
capilum aique ostiorwn, Cicero, Ad Fam. iii. 8, 5, with reference to Cilicia; 
<li6pos iirl ry yy sal rois (rdi/iaa-iv, Appian. Pun. 135, \vith reference 
to Africa)! In accordance with this regulation the magistrates of each 
community under the superintendence of the Roman governor (Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. i. I, 8; SC. de Asclep. 22, 23) settled who were Liable to the tax, and 
what was to be paid by each individual [iinperata imi:e^£\ta, Cic. ad Ait. 
V. 16) ; if any one did not pay this in proper time, his tax-debt was sold 
just as in Rome, t.e., it was handed over to a contractor with'an adjudica- 
tion to collect it [venditio tributorum, Cic. Ad Fam. iii. 8, 5; tij'&y omnium 
vendiias, Cic. ad Att. v. 16). The produce of these taxes flowed into the 
cofl’ers of the leading communities — the Jews, for instance, liad to send 
their com to Sidon — and from these coSers the fixed amount in money 
was then conveyed to Rome. These taxes also were consequently levied 
indirectly, and the intermediate agent either -retained, according’ to cir- 
cumstances, a part of the produce of the taxes for fiimself, or added to it 
from his own substance; the distinction between, this mode of levying and 
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The indirect tixes consisted— apart from the subonhaate 
mone>s lened from roads, bridges, and canals— mainly o! 
customs-duties. The customs-dutics of antiquity were, if not 
exclusi%ely, at any rate prindpally port-dues, less frcqnentlv 
frontier-dues, on imports and e^wrls destined for sale, and 
s^cre Icned by each community m its ports and its territory 
at pleasure. The Romans recognised this principle generally, 
in so far as their ongmal customs-domain did not extend farther 
than the range of the Roman franchise and the limit of the 
customs was by no means coinodent witli the limits of the 
empire, so that a general impcriid tanfT was unknown: it was 
only by means of state-treatv that a total exemption from 
customs-dues m the client communities was securctl for the 
Roman state, and in s arious cases also at least fas Durable terms 
for the Roman burgess. Rut in those dtstnets, which had not 
been admitted to alliance wth Rome but were in the condition 
of subjects proper and had not acquired immunity, the cu<lom« 
fell as a matter of course to the proper sov ertjgn, that u, to the 
Roman community; and m consequence of thu sesera! Urge 
regions within the empire were constituted as separate Roman 
customs-districts, in which the several communities allied or 
pnv'dcgcd with immunity were isolated os exempt from Komsn 
customs. Tbus Sicil> cv <n from the Carthaginian pericxl form-xl 
a distinct cusioms-distnct, on the frontier of which n tax of 
5 per cent, on the value was lev led from all imports or cxp«.'ft$ ; 
thus on the frontiers of ^\sta there w.15 levied in consequence o! 
the Semproman law (p loS) a similar tax of ;} per cent.; m like 
manner the province of Narbo, exclusively Uic donum o! lb' 
Roman colony, was orpamsed as a Roman cuitomiil strict. 
Tlic^c tirnangements may have been, m addition to their fwcal 
objects, jurily occasioned b> the tommcndablc ptnjx«e <f 
checking the confusion mevitaWy arising out of a vanetv cl 
commumal tolls b\ a iimform regulation of frontier-ibiw Tfs' 
Icvjmg of the customs, like Uiai of the tenths, was »»itfvr«it 
exception leased to middlemen. 

The ordinary burdens of Roman latfave/j strff li’itni t' 
these impcats, Inil we miv not overlook the ixr*, ri. 4 t th' 
expenses of collection were verx* censidcraKV, ard tie cn*i 
tnbuiors paid an amount disproportionately pfc.'.t as cn'';vur J 
wuh whxi ihe Roman govemtaent rc'-eivx'! for, wh’- ih-e 

l'-' ly rwMvi cf j'nsrwti Uy 1‘>1 
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system of collecting taxes by middlemen,^ and especially by 
general lessees, is in itself the most expensive of all, in Rome 
effective competition Avas rendered extremely difllcult in con- 
sequence of the slight extent to which the lettings were sub- 
dn-ided and the immense association of capital. 

To these ordinary burdens, however, fell to be added in the 
first place the requisitions which were made. The costs of 
military administration were in law defrayed by the Roman 
community. It provided the commander of every pro\unce 
iiith the means of transport and all other requisites; it paid 
and provisioned the Roman soldiers in the province. The 
provincial communities had to furnish merely shelter, wood, 
hay, and similar articles free of cost to the magistrates and 
soldiers; in fact the free towns were even ordinarily exempted 
from the winter quartering of the troops — permanent camps 
were not yet known. If the governor therefore needed grain, 
ships, slaves to man them, linen, leather, money, or aught else, 
he was no doubt absolutely at liberty in lime of war — nor was 
it far otherwise in time of peace — to demand such supplies 
according to his discretion and exigencies from the subject- 
communities or the sovereign protected states; but these 
supplies . were, like the Roman land-tax, treated legally as 
purchases or advances, and the value was immediately or after- 
wards made good by the Roman exchequer. Nevertheless these 
requisitions became, if not in the theory of state-law, at any rate 
practically, one of the most oppressive burdens of the pro- 
vincials; and the more so, that the amount of compensation 
was ordinarily settled by the government or by the governor 
after a one-sided fashion. We meet indeed with several legisla- 
tive restrictions on this dangerous right of requisition of the 
Roman superior magistrates: for instance, the rule already 
mentioned, that in Spain there- should not be taken from ‘the 
country people by requisitions for grain more than the twentieth 
sheaf, and that the price of this should be equitably settled 
(iii 198); the fixing of a maximum quantity of grain to be 
demanded by the governor for the wants of himself and his 
retinue; the previous adjustment of a definite and high rate of 
compensation' for the grain which was frequently required, at 
least from Sicily, for the wants of the capital. But, while by 
such rules the pressure, of those requisitions on the economy of 
the communities and of individuals in the province was doubtless 
mitigated here and there, it was by no means removed. In 
extraordinary crises this pressure unavoidably increased and 
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often ■vrent bejond all bounds, for then jn fact the rcquuUions 
not unfrcqucntl\ assumed the fonn of a punishment imposed 
or that of ■voluntary contnbutions enforced, and compensation 
was thus wholly withhdd Thus Sulla m Vt~*iV compel’cd 
the pro\ mcials of Asia Elinor, who certainty had \ cn* gTa% civ 
offended against Rome, to furnish to csct)* common sotdicr 
quartered among them forty fold paj (per day i6 deram=sus ), 
to e\ cry centurion set cnty*fi\ c-fo*d pat , m addiUon to clothing 
and meals along wath the right la invite guests at pleasure. 


Further the local public burdens are not to be IcJt out ot 
tacw Thej must hate been, comparativcf>,vcr> consid'mhrc,* 
for the costs of administration, the keeping of the public build' 
■ - ’ - - «« .ti — I expenses were borne bv the 

ment simplj undertook to 
• heir cone's But even of 
ms were devolved the 
communities — such as the expense of making and mantworg 
the non Italuan militar> roads, the costs of the feets w the non 
Italian seas, even m great part the oudav for the armj, 
inasmuch as the forces of the client states as well &< thas^ of 
the subjects were regularly liable to serve si the expense of 
ihcir communities within their province, and began to be 
tmpiqjed with increasing frequenej even bc>ond it— Tliracians 
m AInca, Africans m Italy, and so on — at the divrretni of the 
Romans (p 188) If the provinces onl> n-d not llalv paid 
i .. r-nmtahfc ma faincul, 

rf •• Ihrl’crdent 

. I’^ethatt'-ii 

system was abandoned, the provinnals were, m a fjunvMl 
f>omt of view, dccidedlv overburdmed 
Lasllv we must not forget the great ehvp’rr of mj itw'c ov 
which m namfold wavs the Kor*an pa^istmtes an! 
of the revenue augmented the Ixinlen cf latat rn t ^ prv 

virres AJiliough cverj present which tl ertne*!*!.' tr-* I r-v 

be treateil Irj’alU as an exaction, and ea rn r * r t « f jv fc a!- 
might be rtstrctrd f>v law, >« tfv evrfcu'’ «t t<f 
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functions offered to him, if he was disposed tO' do wrong, ample 
pretexts for doing so. The quartering of the troops ; the free 
lodging of the magistrates and of the host of adjutants of sena- 
torial or equestrian rank, of clerks, lictors, heralds, physicians, 
and priests; the right which the messengers pf the state had to 
be forwarded free of cost; the approval of, and providing trans- 
port for, the supplies payable in land ; above all the forced sales 
and the requisitions — gave all magistrates opportunity to bring 
home princely fortunes from the provinces. And the plundering 
became daily more general, the more that the control of the 
government appeared to be worthless and that of the capitalist- 
courts to be in reality dangerous to the upright magistrate alone. 
The institution of a standing commission regarding the exactions 
of magistrates in the provinces, occasioned by the frequency of 
complaints as to such cases, in (p- 69), and the laws as to 
extortion following each other so rapidly and constantly aug- 
menting its penalties, show the daily increasing height of the 
evil, as the Nilometer shows the rise of the flood. 

Under all' these circumstances even a taxation moderate in 
theory might become extremely oppressive in its actual opera- 
tion; and that it was so is beyond doubt, although the financial 
oppression, which the Italian merchants and bankers exercised 
over the provinces, was probably felt as a far heavier burden 
than the taxation with all the abuses that attached to it. 

All things considered, the income which Rome drew from the 
provinces was not properly a taxation of the subjects in the 
sense which we now attach to that expression, but rather in the 
main a revenue that may be compared with the Attic tributes, 
by means of which the leading state defrayed the expense of 
the military system which it maintained. This explains the 
singularly 'Small amount of the gross as well as of the net pro- 
ceeds. ■ There exists a statement, according to which the income 
of Rome, exclusive, it may be presumed, of the Italian revenues 
and of the grain delivered in kind to Italy by the dectimani, up 
to amounted to not more than 200 millions of sesterces 
(£2,000,000); that is, but two-thirds of the sum which the king 
of Egypt drew from his country annually. The proportion can 
only seem strange at the first glance. The PtO'lemies turned to 
account the valley of the Nile as great plantation-owners, and 
drew immense sums from their monopoly of the commercial 
intercourse with the East; the Roman treasury was not much 
more than the joint military chest of the communities united 
under Rome’s protection. The net produce was probably still 
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less m proportion The only provinces 5 leldmg a considerable 


of the Roman state were essentjall> dependent on the revenuesj 
of Asia The assertion sounds quite credible that the other 
provinces on an a\ erage cost nearly as much as thej brought m , 
in fact those which required a considerable garrison, sudi as the 
two Spams, Transalpine Gaul, and Macedonia probably often 
cost more than the) j lelded On the whole certainly the Roman 
treasury m ordinary times possessed a surplus, which enabled 
them amply to defray the expense of the buddings of the state 
^ 1 fynd but even the figures 

compared with the wide 
le small amount of the net 
proceeds of the Roman taxes In a certam sense therefore the 
old prmciple equally honourable and yudicious— that the political 
hegemony should not be treated as a ]pnvilege yielding profit- 
still governed Romes /mancial administration of the provinces 
as It had gov emed that of Italy What the Roman community 
levied from its transmanne subjects was, as a rule, re expended 
for the military security of the transmanne possessions, and if 
these Roman imposts fell more heavily on those who paid them 
thin the earlier taxation, m so far as they were m great part 
expended abroad, the substitution on the other hand, of a 
smgle ruler and a centralised military administration for the 
many petty rulers and annies involved a very considerable 
financial savmg It is true however, that this prmciple of a 
better and e'”’’ "t- noe came from the very first to be infringed 
and mutilate 
to prevail 

Sialy went far uey ouu iiit. « uu* 

tion With justice moreover Sapio Aemilianus says m Ci«ro, 
that it was unbecoming for the Rcinan burgess body to be at 
t ruler and the tax gatherer of the nations 

^tli 
tes of 

the customs as well as the vexatious uiouv ^ 

not fitted to allay the sense of the injustice thereby inflicted 
Even as early probably as this penod the name of publican 
became synonymous among the Eastern peoples with that of 
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'V'triu id niakim: tin- 


rd'.m ‘>f 
<a' 


thai ovem T'^hip w,><: nnt ..nly 5 n'r*>fU‘.f''<! hui vitli iluunclr.^c 
candour Icyaily and prorhiinn'*'!. it w.m cerj.-sinly not 

.1 nunc accident. :h *1 lot in ih.ih r( ■'pret frl! prr.uH'ly 

to the Ic.a^t warhh'* nr«*’- un*.'?. Strilv and A'-i*!. 


An r!pproxdn'.,itc inca--;!rc of tin- condith'U f>f Rfctnm linattro 
St this period is tumidn'd. in tlu' ah'cncr oj drfjnilo .''tatrincnt.s. 


hr.^i of all by the pub’.;:: buihtuu:.'. In the earlier porlifin of tins 
epoch these were pr<:.>rcr.tc*I on tb.e prrateU rr.tlc, .mfl tin- 
construction of ro.ads in particular had at no tinte ix-cn .'•»• 
energetically pursue >d. In Italy the frreat soutln-rn hiphu.iy of 
prnluiMy carliir nri::in. which as a prolongation of tin- .Appi.m 
road ran front Ibinn- by way of (ajuia, l>cntventurn. and 
Venusin to the jK>rl< of 'i'.ircnitnn and Rnittdi'hun, bad attaclnul 
toil a branrh-ro;id from (iapua to tin- .‘^irilian straits, a wt.rh of 
Publius Popiliius. consul in ‘{'yl. On ih*- cast, roast, win-re 
hitherto nnlv the section from Fatnitn to Ariinimnu b:\fl bfi-n 


constructed as p:irt of the b'i.'uninian hiclnvay (ii. 76 ), the coast 
Toad v.-as prolonged s-n\ubward as far as bnuulisimn, northward 
by way of Ilatria on tlio Po as far as Aquileia. and tlu; portion 
at least from Arimiitum to Ilatria was formed by the PojulUus 
just mentioned in the snnte year. The two great Rtru.scan 
highways — the coast or Aurelian road from Rome to Pisa anfl 
I-una. w-hich was in course of fonnation in t'T]-, and the Cas.sian 
Toad leading by way of .Sutrium and Ciusium to .Arrclinm and 
Fioreniia. which seems not to have been constructed before 7*1 
-ywere probably first recognised at tliis time as Roman public 
highways. About Rome itself new projects w-ere not required; 
but the Mulvian bridge (Ponte Molle), by wliich the Idaminian 
Toad crossed the Tiber not far from Rome, was in recon- 
structed of stone. Lastly in Northern Italy, which hitherto had 
possessed no other artificial road than the FJaminio-Acnn'lian 


terminating at Placentia, the great Poslumian road -was con- 
structed in wliich led from Genua by w-ay of Dertona, where 
probably a colony w-as founded at the same lime, Placcntii-i, 
where it joined the Flaminio-Aemilian road, Cremona and 
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other sphere of political life against the senatorial government 
of this epoch, 

Tlie financial condition of Rome of course assumed a far worse 
aspect, when the storms of revolution set in *^6 new and, 
even m a mere financial point of view, extremely oppressive 
burden imposed upon the state by the obligation under which 
Gams Gracchus placed it to furnish com at nominal rates to the 
burgesses of the capital, was certainly counterbalanced at first 
by the newly opened sources of income m the province of ^sia 
Nevertheless the public buildings seem from that time to have 
almost Come to a standstill While the public works which can 
be sho^vn to have been constructed from the battle of Pydna 
down to the time of Gams Gracchus were numerous, from the 
period after there is scarcely mention of any other than the 

<• Aom 1 e 


pomt in V*/ Th® terrible storm of insurrection and revolu 
tion, m combination with the five years' defiat of the revenues 
of Asia Jfmor, was the first senous trial to which the Roman 
finances were subjected after the Hannibalic war they f'uled 
to sustain it Nothing perhaps so dearly marks the difference 
of the times as the circumstance tliat m the Hannibalic war it 
was not till the tenth year of the struggle, \/hen the burgesses 
were almost sinking under taxation, that the reserve was touched 
(n 162), whereas the Social war was from the first supported 
by the balance m h^d, and when this was expended after 
campaigns to the last pennv, they preferred to sell by auction 
the public sites m the capital (p 240) and to seize the treasure<: 
of the temples {p 315) rather than levy a tax on the burgesses 
The storm however, severe as it was, passed over, Sulla, at tJit 
expense doubtless of enormous economic sacrifices imposed on 
the sutyects and Italian jevdutionists m particular, restored 
order to the finances, and, by abolishing the largesses of com 
and retaining although in a reduced form the Asiatic revenues, 
secured for the commonwealth a satisfactory economic condi j 
tion, at least in the sense of the ordinary expenditure remaining 
far below the ordmary income 

In the private economics of this period Inrcllv any new feature , 
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The Cominornvcakh 



emerge*^; the ntiv.'ini.urr- ,in(! (onnrrly forth 

a? inddcai to ih.o r-rci.d cijoon'.vs.in> < <<* ft-sh- {ii\ were 

not nUeroii, hvA nvaly fart!.’’: .o.v.l moro flisiinniiy tli's-cIiOK'.l. 
In ngricuhuTO v,-- h.nvr :dr<v.t|y .'•con th.i*. th,<' ciuwon: p >v.'cr ot 
Roman ctpha! vv,’,^ v;r.\tiun*!'y aU'orhin;; t^.r nitcrinrdn.itc i'.nd 
i-mall larulcd in It.tly a- v.r5} on tlu- nt<>vini'r-., ,is she 

jun ab,Mirh' the ihi'p ^ ^ i tain. Tlic ;;<•'« c:nsn< nt nnt tody I -ioked 
c-r.tviUionl. prc\*cntuic. h;it even prans-iS< sJiin {njutiou:. divi-nou 
of the $oi! by p.'.rticit’.'.r tnc.iMirc , « '.p( * utRy l>v pmhihitiny tlic 
p:o.Tucnf>n os .sS’.d. oil !n*y.>r.>i tiic Ahi:' with ,i \ i v.- Si> ir.vour 
ihi'crv.st Itah.’.'S b.tnlluTils .tnd ns' rrhnnt' !t !>• trac th;it loith 
the op;^ oisi* n and. th.- s< csi'-n <>: the ox'.H tv.'Aivc’i th.it cat' reii 
into idea- of reform v.ork-rd < ncrprsanxlly t<> c.s-inscr.’cs the evil; 
the two t»:ac.,hi, by rarryint: oitt the dn-triinttion of .ihno.t tiu' 
srholc danutn i..r.d,^nvc to ttsc rt.-.t- F-o.cm nc.v h’.ds.ui t. it met. ; 
Sulla, by rcfditv.; 5;c.cca> cdoni't'. in Italy, tsi!< d vsp at !c,\m iti 
pari the tt.ip'. '.vhii'ii lin- :i vohiiam ;isKi he Isini tU h.id tnadc in 
thcranb^ ot tb.c 1 Lilian \c mien. But, vda n a vr;. -cl i-t empty- 
ing ibdf bv e<,:u,t,int e:':h;\. the evil U to b * annedied Jiot bv 
pounng m even considerabl- nyMniitic.r, bat only by the e.iub- 
iblsment of :i constant itdlu :-. — a remedy wliieh w.n; on v.inous 
occasions nUcmpicdi, bat w.e, not .'utccei^fal. In the province.^, 
noteveat the sm-illest ettort v.-.vs made to rave ihv fatnier cl'.v.s 


there from bi sag bouphl oal by the Roman .speculators; the 
provinmls, forsooth, were merely men, and iielongt'd. to no 
party, 'nie conse(|ucncc v.ms, iluii cv<-n the rents of the .soil 
beyond Italy flowed more and more to Rome, Moreover th(‘ 
plantation-sj'stcm, which about the middle of this epoch h:ui 
already gainer! the lesrcndant even in particular tli.stricts of Italy, 
such as Etruria, had, through the co-oper;iliun of an energetic 
!tnd methodical nv.mugeincnt ;md abundant pecuniar)' rosourcc.s, 
attained to a .state of liigh prosperity after its kind. The pro- 
duction of llaliair wane in particular, which was artificially 
promoted p.artly by the opening of forced markets in a portion 
oI the provinces, partly by the prohibition of foreign wincss in 
Italy as expressed for instance in the .sumptuary law of 
attained very considerable results: the Amincan and Falcrnian 
wine began to be named by the side of the Thasian and Chian, 
^■nd the “ Opimian wine ” of -ifl-j, the most famous Roman 


R.372. With this may be connected ilic rcmaih of the Roman agri- 
‘^“turist, Saserna, who lived after Cato and before \'ano (rt/j. Coliim. i. i, 
5). that the culture of the vine and olive w.as const.antly moving farther to 
north. 'Tile decree of the senate as to the translation of tlie trenti'e- 
01 JIago (p. 73} bf'longs also to tliis class of measures. , 
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their masters and to fight out their liberty If we conceive of 
England vath its lords, its squires, and above all its City, but 
wjA Its freeholders and farmers converted into proletarians, and 


The economic relations of this epoch are dearl) mirrored to us 
even now m the Romnn monetary system Its treatment shows 


otherwise inevitably associated wth the settmg up of t 
precious metals, the severe gold crises— -as about 1 
instance when in consequence of the discovery of the Taunsc 
gold seams (p 163) gold as compared with silver fell at once 
Italy about 33V per cent — exerased at least no direct mfluen 
on the silver money and retail transactions The nature of t! 
case implied that the more transmanne traffic extended, go 
the more decidedly rose from the second place to the first, ai 
that It did so is confirmed by the statements as to the baiano 


gold pieces which bulla struck as regent u ere scarcely more tiu 
pieces corned for the convenience of his tnumphal presec- 
Silver still as before circulated exclusively as actual moref 
gold whether it, as was usual circulated m bars or bore ti: 
stamp of a foreign or possibly even of an inland mint, was taia 
solely by weight Nevertheless gold and silver were on sp* 
as means of exchange, and the fraudulent alloying of gold ^ 
treated m law, like the issuing of spunous silver money 8^^ 
monetary offence They thus obtained the immense ad’ 
of precluding m the case of the most important 
exchange even the possibility of monetary fraud and ad 
tion Otherwise the comage was as copious as it was of 
plaiy punty After the silver piece had been reduced 
Hannibahc war from {i 445) to -gV of a pound (11 
retained far more than three centuries quite the same 
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and the same quality; no alloying took place. The copper 
money became about the beginning of this period restricted 
to small change, and ceased to be employed as formerly in large 
tnmsactions; for this reason the as was probably no longer 
coined after the beginning of the seventh centur)% and the 
copper coinage was confined to the smaller A-alues of a semis 
and imder, which could not well be represented in silver. The 
sorts of coins were arranged according to a simple principle, 
and in the then smallest coin of the ordinary issue — the qicadrans 
(id .) — carried doum to the limit of appreciable value. It was a 
lonetarj' system which, for. the judicious principles on which 
i: was based and for the iron rigour with which they were applied, 
tands alone in antiquity and has been but rarel}’- paralleled 
ven in modem times. 

Yet it had also its weak point. According to a custom, 
ommon in all antiquity, but which reached its highest develop- 
nent at Carthage (ii. 19), the Roman government issued along 
nth the good silver denarii also denarii of copper plated with 
liver, which had to be accepted like the former and were just a 
ohen-money analogous to our paper currency, with compulsory 
kculation and recourse on the public chest, inasmuch as it also 
I’as not entitled to reject the plated pieces. This was no more an 
'fficial adulteration of the coinage than our manufacture of 
laper money, for they practised the thing quite openly; Marcus 
^nisus proposed in Vr j 'vith the view of gaining the means for 
11s largesses of grain, the sending forth of one plated denarius for 
•very seven silver ones issuing fresh from the mint; nevertheless 
his measure not only afforded a dangerous handle to private 
°^g^vy, but designedly left the public uncertain whether it 
vas receiving silver or token money, and to what total amount 
he latter was in circulation. In the embarrassed period of the 
Hvil war and of the great financial crisis they seem to have so 
pduly availed themselves of plating, that a monetary crisis 
hcompanied the financial one, and the quantity of spurious 
^tid really worthless pieces rendered dealings extremely insecure. 
;Ccordingly during the Cinnan government an enactment was 
'issed by the praetors and tribunes, primarily by Marcus Marius 
'ptidianus (p. 332), for redeeming all the token-money by means 
>j silver money, and for that purpose an assay-office was estab- 
f'hed. How far the calling-in was effected, tradition has not 
i-‘d us; the coining of token-money itself continued to subsist. 
;j|.As to the provinces, in accordance with the setting aside of 
>5»*d money on principle, the coining of gold was nowhere 
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jjounds each, several of wWch brought their possessors into the 
lists of proscription. To judge of the sums expended on these, 
we must recollect that the workmanship also was p^d for at 
enormous rates; for instance, Gaius Gracchus paid for choice 
articles of silver fifteen times, and Lucius C^sus, consul b 
W/ eighteen times the value of the metal, and the latter gave 
for a pair of cups by a noted silversmith 100,000 sesterces (5^1000). 
So It w« m proportion everywhere. 

How it fared with marriage and the rearing of children, is 
shown by the Gracchan agrarian laivs, which first placed a 
premium thereon (p. 85). Divorce, formerly m Rome almost 
unheard of, was now a daily occurrence; while in the oldest 
Roman marriage the husband had purchased his wife, it might 


man like Metellus Macedonicus, who for his honourable domestic 
life and his numerous host of children was the admiration of his 
contemporaries, when censor in 45^ enforced the obligation of 
the burgesses to live in a state ^ matrimony by descnbine it 
as an oppressive public burden which patriots ought nevertheless 
to undertake from a sense of duty.' 

There were, certainly, exceptions. The society of the rural 
towns, and particularly the larger landholders, had preserve! 
more faithfully the old honourable habits of the Latin nation 
In the capitid, however, the Catoman opposition had becomi 
f a mere form of words, the modem tendency bore sovereigr 
A .• 1 I'l rf firm ipd ■refined organisation 

• ■’ I >■ I \"’i .* • .i I combmmg Roman 

1.. •••I ■ .'iii r-.lu' , •• '.*.5 among the greai 

’• 1 ; %.• ,■ ■ > 1:. I d moral corruption 

We must never *lose sight of the reaction exercised by these 
social evils on political life, if we would understand the Roman 
revolution It was no matter of indifference, that of the two 
noblemen, who in W served as supreme masters of morals to 
the community, the one publicly reproached the other wiUi 
having shed tears over the death of a inuraena the pride of his 
fehpowd, awd the latter retaliated an the former that he had 
buried three wives and had shed tears over none of them. It 


» “ If we could, citizens ” — he said in his speech— we should indeed 
all keep clear of this burden Bnf, as nafure has so *1 we 

cannot either Uve comfortably with wives or Ji'e at all without them, It 
IS proper to have regard rather to the pewnanent weal than to our own 
brief comfort.” 
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was no matter of indifference, that in an orator could make 
sport in the open Forum with the following description of a 
senatorial civil juryman, whom the time set for the cause finds 
amidst the circle of his boon-companions. “ They play at 
hazard, delicately, perfumed, surrounded by their mistresses. 
As the afternoon advances, they summon the servant and bid 
him make enquiries on the Comitium, wluit has occurred in 
the Forum, who has spoken in favour of or against the new 
project of law, what tribes have voted for and what against it. 
At length they go themselves to the judgment-seat, just early 
enough not to bring the process down on their oum neck. On 
the way there is no opportunity in any retired alley which they 
do not avail themselves of, for they have gorged themselves with 
wine. Reluctantly they come to the tribunal and give audience 
to the parties. Those who are concerned bring fonv'ard their 
cause. The juryman orders the witnesses to come forward; 
he himself steps aside. When he returns, he declares that he 
has heard everything and asks for the documents. He looks 
into the writings; he can hardly keep his eyes open for wine. 
When he thereupon withdraws to consider his sentence, he says 
to his boon-companions, ‘ What concern have I with these 
tiresome people ? why should we not rather go to drink a cup 
of mulse mixed with Greek wine, and accompany it with a fat 
fieldfare and a good fish, a veritable pike from the Tiber 
island?’” Those who heard the orator laughed; but was it 
not a very serious matter, that such things were subjects for 
laughter? 
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In the great struggle of the nationabties throughout the uide 
range of the Roman empire, the secondara nations seem at this 
period on the ^^a^e or disappearmg The most important of 
them all, the Phoenician, recened through the destruction of 
Carthage a mortal i\ound from which it slowl\ bled to death 
The districts of ItaU tihich had hitherto presened their old 
language and manners, Etruna and Samnium, were not onl\ 
Nasited h\ the heaMCst blows of the SuUan reaction, but 
were compelled also b\ the political le%elling of Italv to 
adopt the Latm language and customs m pubbc mtercourse, 
•50 that the old natix e languages were reduced to popular dialects 
which soon deca\ed There no longer appears throughout the 
bounds of the Roman state an) nationahtv entitled even to 
compete with the Roman and the Greeh On the other hand 
the Latm nationahtN wa>, as respected both the extent of it« 
diffusion and the depth of its hold, m the most decided ascendant 
As after the Social w ar anj portion of Italian soil might belong 
to all) Italian m full Roman ownership, and any god of an 
Italian temple might recede Roman gifts, as in ail Ita!) with 
the exception of the region beyond the Po the Romaic law thence 
forth had exclusn e authonU , superseding all other cmc and 
local laws, so the Roman language at that time became 
the unnei^ language of business, and soon likewise the 
uni\ ersal language of CTNilised intercourse, m the w hole peninsuh 
from the Alps to the Sicilian Straits But it no longer 
restricted itself to these natural limits The mass of camwl 
accumulating m Ital\ , its copiousness of production, the mtelii- 
gence of its agncultunsts, the cle\eniess of its merchants, found 
no adequate cope in the penmsuta, the^e circumstances and 
the public sennee earned the Italians m great numbers to the 
provinces (p JS7). Their privileged position there rendered 
the Roman language and the Roman law pnialegcd also, 
where Romans were not merel\ transacting busmes< with each 
other (p 353) E'er)*where the Italians kept together as 
compact and organised masses, the soldiers m their legions* 
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the merchai\ts of every larger to\\n as special as'^ociations, the 
Roman burgesses domiciled or sojourning in the particular 
provincial assize-districts as “ circuits ’’ (coiivnilus dvinvi 
Romauorum) with their own list of jur5'men and in some measure 
with a communal constitution; and, though these provincial 
Romans ordinarily returned sooner or later to Italy, they never- 
theless gradually laid the foundations of a settled population 
in the provinces, partly Roman, partly mixed, attaching itself 
to the Roman settlers. We have already mentioned that it was 
in Spain, where the Roman army first acquired a permanent 
character, that distinct provincial to\ ms with Italian constitution 
were first organised — Carteia in fp. 4), Valentia in (p. 17), 

and at a later date Palma and Pollentia (p. 18). Although 
the interior was still far from civilised, — the territory of the 
Vaccaeans, for instance, being still mentioned long after this 
time as one of the rudest and most repulsive places of abode for 
the cultivated Italian — authors and inscriptions atte.'t that as 
early as the middle of the seventh century the Latin language 
was in common use around New Carthage and elsewhere along 
the coast. Gracchus first distinctly developed the idea of 
colonising, or in other words of Romanising, the provinces of the 
Roman state by Italian emigration, and endear-oured to carry 
it out; and, although the conservative opposition resisted the 
bold project, destroyed for the most part the colonies first 
established, and prevented its continuation, yet the colony 
of Narbo was presented intact, important even of itself as extend- 
ing the range of the Latin tongue, and far more important still 
as the landmark of a great idea, the foundation-stone of a mighty 
structure to come. The ancient Gallicism, and in fact the modern 
French tj^pe of character, sprang out of that settlement, and 
are in their ultimate origin creations of Gains Gracchus. But 
the Latin nationality not only filled the bounds of Italy and 
began to pass beyond them; it came also to acquire intrinsically 
a deeper intellectual basis. We find it in the course of creating 
a classical literature, and a higher instruction of its own; and, 
though in comparison with the Hellenic classics and Hellenic 
culture we may feel ourselves tempted to attach little value 
to the feeble hothouse products of Italy' yet, so far as its historical 
development was primarily concerned, the quality of the Latin 
classical literature and the Latin culture was of far less moment 
than the fact that they subsisted side by side with the Greek- 
and, sunken as were the contemporary Hellenes in a literary 
point of view, one might doubtless apply in this case also the 
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saying of the poet, that the living day labourer is better than the 
dead Achilles 

But, however rapidly and vigorously the Latin language 
and nationality gain ground, they at the same tune recognise the 
Hellenic nationality as having an entirely equal, indeed an 
earlier and better title, and enter everywhere into the closest 

e 

e 

Greek cities of Tarentum, Khegium, Weapons, yp .jj) 
In like manner JIassilia, although now enclosed by Roman 
territory, remained a Greek aty and in that very capacity firmly 
connected with Rome With the complete I^tmising of Italy 
an mcreased Hellenismg went hand m hand In the higher 
circles of Italian society Greek training became an mtegral 
clement of their native ailture The consul of -fl^, the fonttjex 
maxtmus Pubhus Crassus, exated the astonishment even of the 
native Greeks, when as governor of Asia he delivered his judicial 
decisions, as the case required, sometimes in ordinary Greek, 
sometim*** of the four dialects which had become written 
language • ’ i 

steadily 

to look *» ' 

Ital} 

Asia Minor, and Egypt, and confer on the GrecK poeti aiiu j 
who had acquired celebnty there the like recognition and the 
like honours among themselves, m Rome also, after the example 
set by the destroyer of Cormth at his tnumph m the gjnn 
nastic and aesthetic recreations of the Greeks — competitions 
m wrestling as well as in music, acting, reciting, and declaimmg 
— came into vogue ^ Greek menof letters even thus early struck 
root m the noble society of Rome, especially m the Scipionic 
, > _ TiPntGreekmembersofwhich — thehistonan 

ms— belong to the history 
i ament But even la other 

less illustrious circles smular reiaiioiis occur, we may mention ' 
another contemporary of Sapio, the philosopher ClitomaOTUs, 
because his life at the same time presents a vavid view of the 
great mtermmglmg of nations at this epoch A native of Car- 
* The statement that no Greek games " were exhibited in Rome Wore 
(Tac. Ann siv ax) is not accurate Creek artists IrfX^iToii and 
athletes appeared as early as (Uv ***« and Greek flute-players 

tragedians and pugilists in (PoL ***• *3) 
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thage, then a disciple of Cameades at Athens, and afterwards 
his successor' in his professorship; Clitomachus held intercourse 
from Athens with the most cultivated men of Italy, the historian 
Aulus Albinus and the poet Lucilius, and dedicated on the one 
hand a scientific work to Lucius Censorinus the Roman consul 
who opened the siege of Carthage, and on the other hand a 
philosophic consolatory treatise to his fellow-citizens who were 
conveyed to Italy as slaves. While Greek literary men of 
note had hitherto taken up their abode temporarily in Rome 
as ambassadors, exiles, or otherwise, they now began to settle 
there; for instance, the already mentioned Panaetius lived in 
the house of Scipio, and the hexameter-maker Archias of Antioch 
settled at Rome in and supported himself respectably by the 
art of improvising and by epic poems on Roman consulars. 
Even Gains Marius, who hardly understood a line of his carmen 
and was altogether as ill adapted as possible for a Maecenas, 
could not avoid patronising the artist in verse. While intel- 
lectual and literary life thus brought the more distinguished, 
if not the purer, elements of the two nations into connection 
with each other, on the other hand the arrival of troops of slaves 
from Asia Minor and Syria and the. mercantile immigration 
from the Greek and half -Greek East brought the coarsest 
strata of Hellenism — ^largely alloyed with Oriental and generally 
barbaric ingredients — ^into contact with the Italian proletariate, 
and gave to that also a Hellenic colouring. The remark of 
Cicero, that new phrases and new fashions first made their 
appearance in maritime towns, probably had a primary reference 
to the semi-Hellenic character of Ostia, Puteoli, and Brundisium, 
where with foreign wares foreign manners also first found admis- 
sion and became thence more widely diffused. 

The immediate result of this complete revolution in the rela- 
tions of nationality was certainly far from pleasing. Italy 
swarmed with Greeks, Syrians, Phoenicians, Jews, Egyptians, 
while the provinces swarmed with Romans; sharply defined 
national peculiarities everywhere came into mutual contact, 
and were visibly worn off; it seemed as if nothing was to be 
left behind but the general impress of utilitarianism. What the 
I^tin character gained in diffusion it lost in freshness ; especially 
in Rome itself, where the middle class disappeared the soonest 
and most entirely, and nothing was left but the grandees and 
the beggars, both in an equal measure cosmopolitan. Cicero 
assures us that about the general culture in the Latin towns 
was higher than in Rome ; and this is confirmed by the literature 
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of tJiJS p^nod, whost pleasantest, healthiest, attd most chirac- 
tenstic products, such as the national corned) and the Lucflian 
satire, are ^vith greater justice described as Latm, than as Roman 
That the Italian Hellenism of the louer orders nvos m realit> 
nothing but a repulsne cosmopolitanism tainted at once iMth 
all the e\tra\aganccs of culture and uith a superficially \ihite- 
■washed barbarism, is self CMdent, but €\en m the case of the 
better ^ocietj the fine taste of the Scipionic circle did not remain 
the permanent standard The more the mass of «ocietj began 
to take interest in Greek life, the more decidedly it resorted not 
to the classical literature, but to the most modem and /m ofou» 
productions of the Greek mmd, instead of moulding the Roman 
character m the Hellenic ''pmt, the> contented themselves mth 
borroiMng that sort of pastime which set their oun mtellect to 
work as little ns possible In this sense the Arpinate landlord 
Marcus Cicero, the father of the orator, said that among the 
Romans ju^t os among SjTian sh\es, each was the les* uorth 
the more he understood Greek 
This national decomposition is, like the whole age, far from 
pleasmg, but also like that age significant and momentous The 
circle of peoples, which we ate accustomed to call the anaent 
w orld, ad\ ances from on outward union under the authont) of 
Rome to an inward union under the si\-a) of the modem culture 
resting essentially on Hellenic elements 0\er the rums of 
peoples of the second rank the great historical compromise 
between the two ruling nations is silentl) completed, the Greek 
and Latm nationalities conclude mutual peace The Greeks 
renounce their cncIusu eness in the field o! culture, the Romans 
m the field of politics, m instruction Latin is allowed to stand 
on a footing of equalit) — restricted, it is true, and imperfect — 
w ith Greek, on the other hand Sulla first allows foreign am 
bossadors to speak Greek before the Roman senate wathout £ 
interpreter The time heralds its approach, when the Roma 
commonwealth will pass mto a hihr^ual state and the true he 
of the throne and the ideas of AIe^ande^ the Great will arise i 
the M est, at once a Roman and a Greek 
The suppression of the secondary, and the mutual mterpem 
trahon of the two pnmon nstionafttjes , « fych are thus apparcr 
on a general sun ej of national relations, now fall to be mor 
precisel) exhibited m detail m the seieral fields of rcligior 
national education, literature, and art 
The Roman rehcion was so mtimatel) inlen\T)\ en wath m 
Roman commonwealth and theRon 2 ajJhou«ehold — so thorough!' 
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in fact the pious reflection of the Roman burgcss-wovld — that 
the political and social revolution necessarily overturned also 
the fabric of religion. The ancient Italian popular faith fell to 
the ground; over its ruins rose — ^like oligarchy and despotism 
rising over the ruins of the political commonwealth — on the one 
side unbelief, state-religion, Hellenism, and on the other side 
superstition, sectarianism, the religion of the Orientals. The 
germs certainly of both, as indeed the germs of the politico-social 
revolution also, may be traced back to the previous epoch 
(ii. 373-3S0). Even then the Hellenic culture of the higher 
circles was secretly undermining their ancestral faith; Ennius 
introduced the allegorical and historical theories of the Hellenic 
religion into Italy ; the senate, which subdued Hannibal, had to 
sanction the transference of the worship of Cybele from Asia 
Minor to Rome, and to take the most serious steps against other 
still worse superstitions, particularly the Bacchanalian scandal. 
But, as during the preceding period the revolution generally 
was rather preparing in men's minds than assuming outward 
expression, so the religious revolution was in substance, at any 
rate, the work only of the Gracchan and Sullan age. 

Let us endeavour first to trace the tendencies associated with 
Hellenism. The Hellenic nation, which bloomed and faded far 
earlier than the Italian, had long ago passed the epoch of faith 
and thenceforth moved exclusively in the sphere of speculation 
and reflection; for long there had been no religion there, and 
nothing but philosophy. But even the philosophic acti\’it5’- of 
the Hellenic mind had, when it began to exert influence on Rome, 
already left the epoch of productive speculation far behind it, 
and had arrived at the stage at which there is not only no 
origination of really new systems, but even the power of appre- 
hending the more perfect of the older systems begins to wane 
and' men restrict themselves to the repetition, soon passing into 
the scholastic tradition, of the less complete dogmas of their 
predecessors; at that stage, accordingly, when philosophy, 
instead of giving greater depth and freedom to the mind, rather 
renders it' shallow 'and imposes on it the worst of all chains — 
chains of its' own forging. The enchanted draught of specula- 
tion, always dangerous, is, when diluted and stale, certain 
poison. The contemporary Greeks presented it thus flat and 
diluted to the Romans, and 'these had not the iudgment either 
to refuse it or to go back from the living schoolmasters to the 
dead masters. _ Plato and Aristotle, to say 'nothing of the sages 
before Socrates, remained 'without material- influence on the 
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Roman culture, although their illustrious names were freely 
employed, and their more easily understood wTitings ^^e^e pro- 
bably^ read and translated. Abidingly the Romans became 
in philosophy simply inferior scholars of bad teachers. Besides 
the histonco-rarionalistic view of religion, which resolved the 
myths mto biographies of various benefactors of the human 
race living m the grey dawn of early times whom superstition 
had transformed into gods, or Euhemerism as it was called 
(ii. 377 ), there were chiefly t^e philosopWcal schools that came 
. * . ' : — -4. — .... VIZ, the two dogmatic schools of 

' ■ . ‘ ‘ • nl school of 

■ , * ‘ ' ' .e the school- 

« — the btoa, aim lh\. ui...!,. y*. demy. The 


provisional opinion sumcient jui piuvc.,... . , 
sented mainly a polemical aspect, seeing that it caught every 
proposition of positive faith or of philosophic dogmatism in the 
meshes of its dilemmas. So far it stands nearly on a parallel 
with the earlier method of the sophists; except that, as might 
* . . 4.ft4 tK® crtnhists made war more against the popular 

, ■ I • • « 1— 

h 

in their mm at rationaay cApiuu.«.t> w ^ 

their physiological method, which set out from the idea of matter. 
They diverged, in so far as Epicurus, foIJoiving the atomic theoiy 
of Democritus, conceived the first principle as ngid matter, and 
evolved the manifoldness of things out of this matter merely by 
mechanical vanatjons; whereas 2leno, forming his vie\\s ^ter 
the Ephesian Heraclitus, introduces even into his primordial 
matter a dynamic antagonism and a movement of fluctuation 
up and down. From this are derived the further distinctions 
that in the Epicurean system the gods as it were did not exist or 
were at the most a dream of dreams, while the StoicaJ gods 
formed the ever active soul of the world, and ^\ere as spirit, as 
, o>er the body, the earth, and nature; “’at 

. — ''-"iment of the 
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in conflict and perpetually at peace. But in one point all these 
schools were agreed with • ref erence to religion, that faith as 
such was nothing, and had necessarily to be supplemented by 
reflection — ^vhether this reflection might consciously despair of 
attaining any result, as did the Academy; or might reject the 
conceptions of the popular faith, as did the school of Epicurus; 
or might partly retain them with explanation of the reasons for 
doing so, and partly modify them, as did the Stoics. 

■It was accordingly only natural that the first contacf of 
Hellenic philosophy -with the Roman nation, equally strong in 
faith and adverse to speculation, should be of a thoroughly 
hostile character. The Roman religion was entirely right in 
disdaining alike the assaults and the theoretic support of these 
philosophical systems, both of which did away with its proper 
character. The Roman state, which instinctively felt itself 
assailed when religion was attacked, reasonably assumed towmrds 
the philosophers the attitude which a fortress ^sumes towards 
the spies of the army advancing to besiege it, and as early as 
fif dismissed the Greek philosophers along with the rhetoricians 
from Rome. In fact the very first dehut of philosophy on a great 
scale in Rome was a formal declaration of war against faith and 
morals. It was occasioned by the occupation of Oropus by the 
Athenians, a step which they commissioned three of the most 
esteemed professors of philosophy, including Cameades the 
master of the modem sophistical school, to justify before the 
senate (t^)- The selection was so far appropriate, as the utterly 
scandalous transaction defied any justification in common sense; 
whereas it was quite in keeping with the circumstances of the 
case, when Cameades proved by thesis and counter-thesis that 
exactly as many and as cogent reasons might be adduced in 
praise of injustice as in praise of justice, and when he showed in 
due logical form that with equal propriety the Athenians might 
be required to surrender ■ Oropus and the Romans to confine 
themselves once more to their old straw huts on the Palatine. 
The young men who were masters of the Greek language were 
attracted in crowds by the scandal as well as by the lively and 
emphatic delivery of the celebrated man; but on this occasion at 
least Cato could not be found fault with, when he not only bluntly 
enough compared the dialectic arguments of the philosophers to 
the tedious dirges of the wailing-women, but also insisted on the 
senate dismissing a man who understood the art of making right 
wrong ahd( wrong right, and whose defence was in fact nothing 
but a shameless and almost insulting confession of injustice. 
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, . - . i., --aally as the 

philosophic 

accustomed 

first to tolerate philosophy at least as a necessary evil, and ere 
long to seek for the Roman religion, which was no longer tenable 
m Its simplicity, a support in foreign philosoph\~a support 
uhich no doubt ruined it as faith, but m return at any rate 
alloued the man of culture decorously to retain m some measure 
the names and forms of the popular creed But this support 
could neither be Euhemensm, nor the system of Cameades or of 
Epicurus The historical \etsion of the myths came far too 
rudely into collision mth the popular faith, when it declared the 
gods directly to be men, Cameades called even their existence 
m question, and Epicurus denied to them at least any influence 
on tJ?e iortunes of men Between these systems and the Roman 
religion no alliance was possible, they were proscribed and 
remained so Even m the writings of Gccro it is declared the 
duty of a citizen to resist Euhemensm as prejudicial to religious 
worship, and if the Academic and the Epicurean appear m his 
dialogues, the former has to plead the excuse that, while as a 
philosopher he is a disciple of Cameades, as a citizen and fonU/ex 
he IS an orthodox confessor of the Capjtohne Jupiter, and the 
Epicurean has even ultimately to surrender and be comerted 
iso one of these three sastems was m an> proper sense popular 
The plain intelligible character of Euhemensm exerted doubtless 
a certain power of attraction over the Romans, and in particular 
produced onlv too deep an effect on the cona-entional history of 
Rome with its at once childisli and senile resolution of fable mto 
history but it remained wthout material influence on the 
Roman religion, because the latter from the first dealt only m 
1 _ t OT,,! jint nnssible in Romc as in 

and third 
solubilitj 
, the long 
gone had 
gamst the 

Epicureal ‘ ” " "ai^aund 

and hone 

action 

sophistic scIiQol, and this wasptobably the reason wnv iiit po 
continued to wage war against it longest and most serjoiwj 
But this Roman Epicureanism was not so much a philosophic 
sj stem as a sort of philosophical mask, under w hich — \ erj much 
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against tlie design of 'its strictl5>- moral founder-thoughtless 
sensual enjoyment dressed itself out for good society; one of the 
earliest adherents of this sect, for - instance, Titus Albucius, 
figures in the poems of Lucilius as the prototype of the Roman 
Hellenising to bad purpose. 

Far different were the position and influence of the Stoic 
philosophy in Italy. In direct contrast to these schools it 
attached itself to the religion of the land^s closely as science 
can at all accommodate itself to faith, fro the ^popular faith 
with its gods and oracles the Stoic adhere on principle, inas- 
much as he recognised in it an instinctive knowledge to which 
scientific knowledge was bound to have regard, and even in 
doubtful cases to subordinate itself. He believed in a different 
way from the people rather than in different objects; the 
essentially true and supreme God was in his view doubtless the 
world-soul, but every manifestation of the primitive God was 
in its turn divine, the stars above all, but also the earth, the vine, 
the soul of the illustrious mortal whom the people honoured as 
a hero, and in fact every departed spirit of a former man. This 
philosophy was really better adapted for Rome than for the land 
where it first arose'. The objection of the pious believer, that 
the god of the Stoic had neither sex nor age nor corporeality and 
was converted from a person into an idea, had a meaning in 
Greece, but not in Rome. The coarse allegorising and moral 
purification, which were characteristic of the Stoical doctrine of 
the gods, destroyed the very marrow of the Hellenic'mythology ; 
but the plastic power of the 'Romans, scanty even in their epoch 
of simplicit}', had produced no more than a light veil enveloping 
the original intuition or the original notion out of which the 
divinity had arisen — a veil that might be stripped off without 
Special damage. Pallas Athene might be indignant, when she 
found herself suddenly transmuted into the idea of memory: 
Minerva had hitherto been in reality not much more. The 
supernatural Stoic, and the allegoric Roman, theology coincided 
on the whole in their result.:^But, even if the philosopher was 
obliged to designate individual propositions of the priestly lore 
as doubtful or as erroneous — as when the Stoics, for example, 
rejecting the doctrine of apotheosis, saw in Hercules, Castor and 
Pollux nothing but the spirits of distinguished men, or as when 
they could not allow the images of the gods to be regarded as 
representations of divinity — ^it was at least not the habit of the 
adherents of Zeno to make war on these erroneous doctrines and 
to overthrow the false gods; on the contrary*-, they ever3'w'here 
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evinced respect and revereno; for the religion of the land even 
m Its weaknesses The rodmatjon also oi the Stoa towards a 
casuistic morality and towards a systematic treatment of the 
professional sciences was quite to the mind of the Romans, 
esj^cjany of the Romans of this period, who no longer like their 


grammar and jurisprudence, itnoTeo\er, urgently required a 
methodical treatment, without possessing the ability to deselop 
such a treatment of themselves So this philosophy thoroughly 
incorporated itself, as a plant borrowed no doubt from abroad 
but acclimatised m Italian soil, with the Roman national 
economy, and we meet its traces in the most diversified spheres 
of action Its earliest appearance beyond doubt goes further 
back, '■ " 1 o - 

ranks c 
round ^ 

of Sopio and of all Scipio’s intimate fnends m the Stoical 
phQosophy, who was constantly m his tram and usually attended 
him even on journeys, knew how to adapt the svstem to dever 
men of the world, to keep its speculative side in the background, 
and to modify in some measure the dryness of the terminolo^ 
and the insipidity of its moral catedusm, more particularly by 
the aid of the earlier philosophers, among whom Scipio himself 
had an especial predilection for the Socrates of Xenophon 
Thenceforth the most noted statesmen and scholars professed 
the Stoic philosophy — among others Stilo and Quintus Scaevola, 
the founders o/saentific philology and of scientific jvnsprvdtncc 
The scholastic formality of system, which thenceforth ptev^s 
at least externally m these professional sciences and is especially 
associated with a fanciful, charade like, msipid method of 
etymologising, descends from the Stoa But mfinileiy more 
important was the new state philosophy end state rebgJon, 
which emanated from the blending of the Stoic philosophy and 
the Roman religion The speculative element, from the first 
impressed with but little energy on the system of Zeno, and still 
further weakened when that intern found admission to Rome 
— tfter the Greek schoolmasters had already for a century been 
busied m driving this philosophy into boys’ heads and thereby 
driving the spmt out of jt — ^fcll completely mto the shade m 
Rome, where nobody speculated but the money changers, htue 
more was said as to the ideal development of the God ruling in 
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the soul of man, or. of the divine law of the world. The Stoical 
philosophers showed themselves not insensible to the very- 
lucrative distinction of seeing their system raised into the semi- 
official Roman state-philosophy, and proved altogether more 
pliant than from their rigorous principles we should have 
expected. Their doctrine as to the gods and the state soon 
exhibited a singular family resemblance to the actual institu- 
tions, of .those who nourished them; instead of illustrating the 
cosmopolitan state of the philosopher, they made their medita- 
tions tom on the wise arrangement of the Roman magistracies ; 
and while the more refined Stoics such as Panaetius had left the 
question of divine revelation by wonders and signs open as a 
thing , conceivable but • uncertain and had decidedly rejected 
astrology, his immediate successors contended for that doctrine 
of revelation or, in other words, for the Roman augural dis- 
cipline as rigidly and firmly as for any other maxim of the 
school and made extremely unphilosophical concessions even 
to. astrology. The leading feature of the system came more and 
more to be its casuistic doctrine of duty. It suited itself to the 
hollow, pride of virtue, in which the Romans of this period sought 
their, compensation amidst the various humbling circumstances 
of their contact with the Greeks; and it put into formal shape a 
befitting doctrine. of morality, which, like every well-bred aji-stem 
of morals, combined with the most rigid precision as a whole 
the most complaisant iridulgence in the details.^ Its practical 
results; can hardly, be estimated as much more than that, as we 
have said, two ,or, three families of rank ate poor fare to please 
theStoa.,; , • , 

Closely allied to this new state-philosophy — or, strictly speak- 
ing, its other side — ^was the new state-religion; the essential 
characteristic, of,, which was .the conscious retention of the 
principles of the, popular faith, which were recognised, as 
irrational, for .reasons of outward, convenience. One of the 
most prpminexit men of the,Scipionic circle, the Greek Polybius, 
candidly declares that the strange and- ponderous ceremonial of 
Roman religion was invented solely on account of the multitude, 
which, as reason had, no power oyer it, required to be ruled by 
signs and wonders, while people of intelligence had certainly no 
need of religion.. Beyond doubt Polybius’ Roman friends sub- 
stantially shared these sentiments, although they did not oppose 
science and religion to each other in so gross and downright 
a fashion. Neither Laelius nor 'Scipio Aemilianus can have 
^ A delightful specimen may be foimd in Cicwo de dfficiis„i\i. 12, 13. -, i 
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and their paramours, young men likewise of the best houses, 
were brought to tnal for tmchastity first before the pontifical 
college, and then, when it sought to hush up the matter, before 
an extraordinary court instituted by special decree of the people, 
and were all condemned to death Such scandals, it is true, 
sedate people could not approve, but there was no objection to 
men discussing the folly of positive religion in their familiar 
circle, the augurs might, when one saw another performing his 
functions, smile in each other’s face without detriment to their 
religious duties We learn to look favourably on the modest 
hypocrisy of kindred tendencies, when we compare with it the 
coarse shamelessness of the Roman priests and Levites The 
offiaal religion was quite candidly treated as a hollow frame- 
work, now serviceable only for political machinists, m this 
respect with its numerous recesses and trap doors it might and 
did serve either party, as it happened Most of all certainly the 
oligarchy recognised its palladium m the state religion, and 
particularly in the augur^ disapime, but the opposite party 
also made no resistance m pomt of prmciple to an institute 
w hich had now merely a semblance of We, they regarded it, on 
the contrary, as a bulwark which might pass from the possession 
of the enemy mto their own 

In sharp contrast to this ghost of religion which we have just 
Iff,-* ^ worships, which this epoch 
were at least undeniably 
They meet us everywhere, 
as well as among the circles 
of the slaves, in the general as ui u e trooper, m Italy as m the 
provinces It is incredible to what a height this superstition 
already reached When m the Gmbnan war a Syrian prophetess, 
Martha, ofiered to furnish the senate with ways and means for 
the vanquishing of the Germans, the senate dismissed her with 
contempt, nevertheless the Roman ladies and Alarms’ oi-vn wife 
in particular despatched her to his head quarters, where the 
general readily received her and earned her about with him till 
the Teutones were defeated The leaders of very different 
parties in the civil war, Manus, Octavius, Suffa, comciaea m 
behevmg omens and oracles Dunng its coume even the senate 
was under the necessity, in the troubles of consenting 

to issue directions m accordance ivith the fancies of a crazy 
prophetess It is significant of the ossification of the Romany 
Hellenic religion as well as of the increasing cm\mg of the 
multitude after stronger religious stimulants, that superstition 
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Romfe and Italy \Mthm ten days The same fate at the same 
time befell the Jews, who had admitted Italian proselytes to their 
sabbath In like manner Sapio had to clear the camp before 
» - , — * - 

• "ssarj 

1 appa 

docian Ma, or, as the Romans called her, Bellona, to whom the 
pnests m their festal processions shed their own blood as a 
sacnfice, and the gloomy Egyptian worships began to make 
their appearance, the former Cappadocian goddess appeared m 
a dream to Sulla, and of the later Roman communities of I«is 
and Osins the oldest traced their origin to the Suilan penod 
Men had become perplexed not merely as to the old faith, but 
as to their very selves, the fearful cn«es of a fift^ years’ revolu 
tion, the instinctive feeling that the civil war was still far from 
being at an end, increas^ the anxious suspense, the gloomy 
perplexity of the multitude Restlessly the wandering imagma 
« j - !.« fothAmM pverv abjss, where it 

/ light -imidst 
the desperate 

struggle against destiny, or perhaps mignt imu merelj fresh 
alarms A portentous mysticism found m the general distrac- 
tion — political, ecorfomic, moral, religious— the soil which was 
adapted for it, and grew with farming rapidJty , it was as if 
gigantic trees had grown by night out of the earth, none knew 
lienee or whither, and this very marvellous rapidit) of growth 
iked new wonders and seized like an epidemic on all minds 
thoroughly fortified 

ust as m the sphere of religion, the revolution begun in the 
previous epoch was now completed also in the sphere of educa 
tion and culture We have already shown how the fundamental 
idea of the Roman system — civil equalit> — had already during 
the sixth century begun to be undermined in this field aUo 
Even in the time of Pictor and Oxto Greek culture was ivideb 
diffused m Rome, and there was a nati\ e Roman culture, but 
neither of them had then got bejond the initial stage Cato's 
enc>clDpaedja shows tolerably what "was understood at this 
period by ” — » itwashlUe 

more thar hold know- 
ledge, ana uu.j, 1 r culture of 

the penod, scanty enough At how low a stage the average 
instruction of youth m Rome still stood at the beginning of the 
seventh century, may be inferred from the expressions of 
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Polybius, who in this one respect prominently censures the 
criminal indifference of the Romans as compared with the 
intelligent private and public care of his countrymen ; no Hellene, 
not even Polybius himself, could rightly understand the deeper 
idea of civil equality that lay at the root of this indifference. 

Now the case was altered. Just as the naive popular faith 
Was superseded by an enlightened Stoical supernaturalism, so 
in education alongside of the simple popular instruction a special 
training, an exclusive humanitas, developed itself and eradicated 
the last remnants of the old social equality. It will not be 
superfluous to cast a glance at the aspect assumed by the new 
instruction of the young, both the Greek and the higher Latin. 

It was a singular circumstance that the same man, who in 
a political poiht of view definitively vanquished the Hellenic 
nation, Lucius Aemilius Paullus, was at the same time the first 
or one of the first who fully recognised the Hellenic civilisation 
as — ^what it has thenceforth continued to be beyond dispute — 
the civilisation of the ancient world. He was himself indeed an 
old man before it was granted to him, with the Homeric poems 
in his mind, to stand before the Zeus of Phidias ; but his heart 
was young enough to carry home the full sunshine of Hellenic 
beauty and the unconquerable longing after the golden apples 
of the Hcgperides in his soul ; poets and artists had found in the 
foreigner a more earnest and cordial devotee than was any of the 
wise men of the Greece of those days. He made no epigram on 
Homer or Phidias, but he had his children introduced into the 
realms of intellect. Without neglecting their national educa- 
tion, so far as there was such, he made provision like the Greeks 
for the physical development of his boys, not indeed by gym- 
nastic exercises which were according to Roman notions inad- 
missible, but by instruction in the chase, which was among the 
Greeks developed almost like an art; and he elevated their 
Greek instruction in such a way that the language was no longer 
merely learned and practised for the sake of speaking, but after 
the Greek fashion the whole subject-matter of general higher 
culture was associated with the language and developed out of 
it — embracing, first of all, the knowledge of Greek literature 
with the mythological and historical information necessary' for 
understanding it, and then 'rhetoric and philosophy. The 
library' of king Perseus was the only portion of the Iklacedonian 
spoil that Paullus took for himself, with the \'iew of presenting 
it to his sons. Even Greek painters and sculptors were found in 
his train and completed the aesthetic training of his children. 
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That the time was past when men could in this field presene a 
merelv negative attitude as r^rded HelJenism, had been felt 
even by Cato^ the better classes had probably now a presenti- 
ment that the noble substance of Roman character was less 
endangered by Hellenism as a whole, than bv Hellenism muti- 
lated and misshapen the mass of the upper society of Rome 
and Italy went along with the new mode There had been for 
long no want of Greek schoolmasters in Rome, now they 
arrived m troops — and as teachers not merelv of the language 
but of literature and culture m general — at the newly-opened 
lucrative market for the sale of their wisdom Greek tutors 
and teachers of philosophy, who, even if they were not slaves, 
were as a rule accounted as servants,t were now permanent 
inmates m the palaces of Rome, people speculated m them, 
and there is a statement that 200,000 sesterces (£2000) ^ere 
paid for a Greek literary slave of the first rank. As earlv as 
there existed m the capital a number of special establish- 
ments for the practice of Greek declamation Several distm- 
guished names already occur among these Roman teachers, 
the philosopher Panaetius has been already mentioned (p 406), 
the esteemed grammarian Crates of Mallus in Cilicia, the con- 
temporary and equal nval of Anslarchus, found about at 
Rome an audience for the recitation and philological and 
practical illustration of the Homeric poems It is true that 
tins new mode of juvenile instruction, revolutionary and anti- 
national as It was, encountered parti^ly the resistance of the 
u ^ fviirt n[ dismissal, whicb the autbonties in 
uid philosophers, remained 
of the Roman chief magis- 
without any result worth 
mentioning, and after the death 01 old (^to there were still 
doubtless frequent complaints m accordance mth his views, 
but there was no further action The higher instruction m 
Greek and in the sciences of Greek culture remained thenceforth 
recognised as an essential part of Italian training 
But by its side there sprang up also a higher Latin instruction 
We have shown m the previous epoch how Latin elementary 
instruction raised its character, how the place of the Twehe 
Tables was taken by the Latm Odyssey as a sort of improved 
* Cicero says that he treated tils leaned slave Dionysius more resj^t- 
fully than Scjpio treated Fanaetiu^ and fai the same sense it is said la 
Luulius — 

Penula si quatns fa>timu',s/r^,segnirt 
Ultluir ffitAi saptms 
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primer^ and the Roman boy was now trained to the knowledge 
and delivery of his mother-tongue by means of this translation, 
as the Greek by means of the 'original: how noted teachers of 
the Greek language and literature, Andronicus, Ennius, and 
others, who already probably taught not children properly so 
called, but boys growing up to maturity and young men, did 
not disdain to give instruction in the mother-tongue along with 
the Greek. These were the first steps towards a higher Latin 
instniction, but they did not as yet form such an instruction 
itself. Instruction in a language cannot go beyond the ele- 
mentary stage, so long as it wants a literature. It was not until 
there were not merely Latin schoolbooks but a Latin literature, 
and this literature subsisted with a certain completeness in the 
works of the classics of the sixth century, that the mother-tongue 
and the native literature truly entered the circles of the elements 
of higher culture ; and the emancipation from the Greek school- 
masters was now not slow to follow. Stirred up by the Homeric 
prelections of Crates, cultivated Romans began to read the 
recitative works of theirowm literature, the PunicWar of Nrevius, 
the Annals of Ennius, and subsequently also the Poems of 
Lucilius first to a select circle, and then in public on set days 
and in presence of a great concourse, and occasionally also to 
treat them critically after the precedent of the Homeric gram- 
marians. These literary prelections, which cultivated dilettanti 
(liiterati) held gratuitously, were not formally a part of juvenile 
instniction, but were yet an essential means of introducing the 
youth to the understanding and the delivery of the classic 
Latin literature. 

The formation of Latin oratory took place in a similar way. 
The Roman 3muth of rank, who were even at an early age 
instigated to come forward in public with panegjTics and 
forensic speeches, can never have wanted exercises in oratory; 
but it was only at this epoch, and in consequence of the new 
e.xclusive culture, that there arose a rhetoric properly so called. 
Marcus Lepidus Porcina (consul in yj?) is mentioned as the first 
Roman advocate who technically handled the language and 
subject-matter; the two famous advocates of the Marian age, 
the masculine and vigorous Slarcus Antonius ({’Hz'W) and 
the polished and chaste orator Lucius Crassus (i-«zW) 
already complete rhetoricians. The exercises of the young 
men in speaking increased naturally in extent and importance, 
hut still remained, just like the exercises in Latin literature, 
essentially limited to the personal attendance of the beginner 
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on the master of the art so as to fae trained by his example and 
his instructions 

hormal instruction both m Latin literature and m Latin 
rhetoric v.as given, first nbovit Lucms Aehus Vraeconinus 
of Lanuvium, called the “penman” {Sitlo), a distinguished 
Roman knight of strict conservative views, who read Plautus 
and similar works v, ith a select circle of younger men — including 
Varro and Cicero — and sometimes also went over outlines of 
speeches with the authors, or put similar outlines into the hands 
of his friends This was a real instruction Stilo hfweier was 
not a professional schoolmaster, but he taught literature and 
rhetoric, just as jurisprudence was taught at Rome, m the 
character of a senior friend of aspiring young men, not of a man 
hinng out his services and at every one’s command 

But about his time began also the scholastic higher instruction 
m Latin, separated both from elementary Latin and from Greek 
instruction, and imparted m special establishments by paid 
masters, ordinarily manumitted slaves That its spirit and 
method were throughout borrowed from the exercises m the 
Greek literature and language, was a matter of course, and the 
scholars also consisted, as at these exercises, of youths, and 
not of boys This Latin instruction was soon divided like the 
Greek into two courses, mso far as the Latin literature was first 
scientificallv prelected on, and then n technical introduction 
was given to the preparation of panegyrics, public, and forensic 
orations The first Roman school of literature was opened about 
Stilo s time bv Jfarcus Sacvius Nicanor Postumus, the first 
separate school for Latin rhetoric about Yy Lucius Plotius 
Gallus, but ordinarily instructions in rhetoric were also given 
m the I/atin schools of literature This new Latin school- 
instruction was of the most comprehensive importance The 
introduction to the knowledge of Latin literature and Latin 
oratory, such as had formerly been imparted b> connoisseurs 
and masters of high position, ha^reserved a certain mdepend 
ence in relation to the Greeks The critics of language and thi, 
masters of oratory were doubtless under the influence of 
Hellenism, but not absolutely under that of the Greek school 
grammar and school thetonc, the latter m particular was 
decidedly an object of dread The pride as well ^ the sound 
common sense of the Romans revolt^ against the Greek asscr 
tion that the ability to speak of things, which the orator under- 
stood and felt, mtelUgibV aitd attractively to his pwrs in the 
mother ton^G could be learned in the school b> school rules 
To the solid practical advocate the procedure of the Greek 
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rhetoricians, so totally estranged from life, could not but appear 
worse for the beginner than no preparation at all; to the man of 
thorough culture and matured experience the Greek rhetoric 
seemed shallow and repulsive; while the man of serious con- 
servative views did not fail to observe the close affinity between 
a professionally developed rhetoric and the trade of the dema- 
gogue. Accordingly the Scipionic circle had shown the most 
bitter hostility to the rhetoricians, and, if Greek declamations 
before paid masters were tolerated primarily perhaps as exercises 
in speaking Greek, Greek rhetoric did not thereby find its way 
either into Latin oratory or into Latin oratorical instruction. 
But in the new Latin rhetorical schools the Roman youths were 
trained as men and public orators by discussing in pairs 
rhetorical themes; they accused Ulysses, who was found beside 
the corpse of Ajax with the latter’s hloody sword, of the murder 
of his comrade in arms, or upheld his innocence; they charged 
Orestes with the murder of his mother, or undertook to defend 
him; or perhaps they helped Hannibal with a supplementary 
good advice as to the question whether he would do better to 
comply with the invitation to Rome, or to remain in Carthage, 
or to take flight. It Was natural that the Catonian opposition 
should once more bestir itself against these offensive and 
pernicious conflicts of words. The censors of issued a warn- 
ing to teachers and parents not to allow the young men to spend 
the whole day in exercises, whereof their ancestors had known 
nothing; and the man, from whom this warning came, was no less 
than the first forensic orator of his age, Lucius. Licinius Crassus. 
Of course the Cassandra spoke in vain ; declamatory exercises in 
Latin on the current themes of the Greek schools became a per- 
manent ingredient in the education of Roman youth, and contri- 
buted their part to educate the very boys as forensic and political 
players and to stifle in the bud all earnest and true eloquence. 

As the aggregate result of this modem Roman education there 
sprang up the new idea of “ humanity,” as it was called, which 
consisted partly of a more or less superficial appropriation of the 
aesthetic culture of the Hellenes, partly of a privileged Latin 
culture as an imitation or mutilated copy of the Greek. This 
new humanity, as the very name indicates, renounced the 
specific peculiarities of Roman life, nay even came forward in 
opposition to them, and combined in itself, just like our closely 
kindred “ general culture,” a nationally cosmopolitan and 
socially exclusive character. Here too we trace the revolution, 
which separated classes and levelled nations. 
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prominent members among the Roman world of quality were, 
in addition to Scipio himself, his elder friend and counsellor 
Gains Laelius (consul in-f^^) and Scipio’s younger companions, 
Lucius Furius Philus (consul in and Spurius Mummius, the 
brother of the destroyer of Corinth, among the Roman and 
Greek literati the comedian Terence, the satirist Lucilius, the 
historian Polybius, and the philosopher Panaetius. Those who 
were familiar with the lUai, with Xenophon, and with Menander, 
could not be greatly impressed by the Roman Homer, and still 
less by the bad translations of the togedies of Euripides which 
Ennius had furnished and Pacuvius continued to furnish. 
While patriotic considerations might set bounds to criticism in 
reference to the native chronicles, Lucilius at any rate directed 
very pointed shafts against “ the dismaLB^res from the com- 
plicated expositions of Pacuvius; ” and similar severe, but not 
unjust criticisms of Ennius, Plautus, Pacuvius — all those poets 
“ who appeared to have a licence to talk pompously and to 
reason illogically” — are found in the polished author of the 
Rhetoric dedicated to Herennius, written at the close of this 
period. ■ .People shrugged their shoulders at the interpolations, 
with which the homely popular wit of Rome had garnished the 
elegant comedies of Phjlgmoja-and Diphilus... Half smiling, half 
envious, they turned away from the inadequate attempts of a 
dull age, which that circle probably regarded somewhat as a 
mature man regards the poetical effusions of his youth ; despair- 
ing of the transplantation of the marvellous tree, they allowed 
the higher species of art in poetry and prose substantially to 
fall into abeyance, and restricted themselves in these depart- 
ments to an intelligent enjoyment of foreign masterpieces. 
The productiveness of this epoch displayed itself chiefly in the 
subordinate fields of the lighter comedy, the poetical miscellany, 
the political pamphlet, and the professional sciences. The 
literary cue was correctness, in the style of art and especially in 
the language, which, as a more limited circle of persons of 
culture became separated from the body of the people, was in 
its turn divided into, the classical Latin of higher society and the 
vulgar Latin. of the common people. The prologues of Terence 
promise “pure Latin;” warfare against faults of language 
forms a chief element ,of the Lucilian satire; and with this 
circumstance is coimected. the fact, that composition in Greek 
among the Romans .now falls -decidedly into the shade; In so 
far certainly -there is an improvement; inadequate efforts occur 
m this epoch far less frequently; performances in their kind 
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complete and thoroughly pleasing occur far oftener than before 
or after 
of Lael 
Latin 

opinion from a trade to an art At the beginning of this penod the 
preparation of theatrical pieces at any rate, if not the publica- 
tion of recitative poems, was still regarded as not becoming for 
the Roman of quality, Pacuvnus and Terence lived by their 
pieces, the \\Titing of dramas was entirely a trade, and not one 
of golden produce About ^he time of Sulla the state of matters 
had entirely changed The remuneration given to actors at 
this time proves that even the favourite dramatic poet could 
then claim a payment, the high amount of v hich removed Us 
stigma By this means composing for the stage was raised into 
a liberal art, and we accordingly find men of the highest aristo- 
cratic circles, such as Lucius Caesar {aedile m 
engaged m writing for the Roman stage and proud of sitting in 
the Romari poet s dub ’ by the side of the ancestorless Accius 
Art finds increased sympathy and honour, but the enthusiasm 
has departed m life and in literature The fearless Self confi 
dence, which ntakes the poet a poet, and which is very decidedlj 
apparent m Plautus especiall>, is found m none of those that 
follow, the Epigoni of the men that fought with H annibil are 
correct, _Bltrf«bJg 

Xet'us first glance at the Roman dramatic literature and the 
stage itself Tragedy has now for the first time her special 
representatives, the tragic poets of this epoch do not, like those 
of the precet 
tion of this 

was evident ^ 

improved We now meet with the national tragedy 
the creation of Naevius, only m the hands of Pacuvius to be 
mentioned immediately — an aftergrowth of the Ennian epoch 
Among the probabl> numerous poets who imitated Greek 
tragedies two alone acquired distinction J ^farcus Pa cuuuf 


style to the sixth rather than the seventh century, although his 
poetical activity falls within the latter He composed on the 
whole after the manner of his cmmtrjman, unde, and master 
Ennius Polishing more carefully and aspiring to a 
strain than his predecessor, he was regarded by favourawe 
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critics of art aftenvards as a model of artistic poetry and cf rirh 
style: in the fragments, however, that have reached ns proofs 
are not wanting to justify Cicero's censure of the poet's hmgnage 
and Lucilius’ censure of his taste; his language appears more 
rugged thim that of his predecessor, his style of composition 
pompous and punctilious.^ There are traces that he like Ihmius 
attached more value to philosophv than to religion : hut lie did 
not at any rate, like the latter, prefer drama'; chiming in with 
ncological \ncws and preaching sensual passim^ or modern 
enliglUenment, and drew without distinction from Sophorlc.s or 
from Euripides ; of that poetry with a decided special aim, wliieh 
almost stamps Ennius with genius, there can luwe been no vein 
in the younger poet. 

]\Iore readable and adroit imitations of Cheek tragedy were 
furnished by Pacuvius’ younger contemporar}', Lucius Accius, 
son of a freedman of Pisaunim ( — after i withThe'exeep- 
tion of Pacuvius the only notable tragic poet of tbc seventh 
centurj'. ,>Vn active author also in the field of lilerarj' history 
and grammar, he doubtless laboured to introduce instead of the 
cnide manner of his prcclece.ssors greater purity of language and 
style into Latin tragedy; yet his inequality and incorrectness 
were emphatically censured by men of strict obscr\-ancc like 
Lucilius. 

Far greater activity and far more important results arc 
apparent in the field of comedy. At the very commencement 
of this period a remarkable reaction set in against the sort of 
comedy hitherto prevalent and popular. Its representative 
Terentiu£(-nii!-T-Ml) one of the most interesting phenomena, 
iiTah'historical point of view, in Roman literature. Bom in 
Phoenician Africa, brought in early youth as a slave to Rome 

’ Thus ia tlie Pauhis, an original piece, the following line occurred, pro- 
bably in the desrxiption of the pass of Pythium (ii. 319) : — 

Qua vix caprigciio gencri gradilts gressio 
And in another piece the hearers are expected to \indcrstand the following 
description — 

Quadrupes iardigrada agresiis huim'lis aspera, 

Capitc brevi, ccrvice anguiiia, aspcctu truct, 

Evisccrata uianiina cum animali sono. 

To which they naturally reply — 

Ita saepiuosa diclionc abs te datur, 

Quod conjectura sapiens acgrcconluil ; 

Non infellegimus, nisi si aperle dixeris. 

Then follows the confession that the tortoise is referred to. Such 
enigmas, moreover, were not wanting even among the Attic tragedians 
who on that’ account were often and sharplv taken to task bv the' .Middle 
Comedy. ' , ' ‘ 
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and there initiated mto the Greek culture of the day, he seemed 
from the «iy first destmed for the vocation of restoring to the 
new Attic corned) that cosmopolitan character, which m its 
adaptation to the Roman public under the rough hands of 
Nae\nus, Plautus, and their associates it had m some measure 
lost E%en m the selection and employment of models the 
contrast is apparent between him and that predecessor whom 
alone A\e can now compare with him j*l^tus diooses his 
pieces from the whole range of the newer -■'MFcomedy, and by 
no means disdains the Inelier and more popular comedians, 
such as Philemon, Terence keeps almost exclusively to ifenander, 
the most elegant, polished, and diaste of all the poets of the 
newer corned) "nie method of working up se\eral Greek 
pieces into one Latin is retained b\ Terence, because m fact 
from the state of the case it could not be a\ oided by the Roman 
editors, but it is handled wnth mcomparabl) more skill and 
carefulness The Plautme dialogue tie>ond doubt departed 
•nty frequentl) from its models, Terence boasts of the verbal 
adherence of his imitations to the ongmals, by which however 
we are not to understand a \’crbal translation m our sense The 
not unfrequentl\ coarse, but alwa>'s effective la>nng on ol 
Roman local tints o\ef the Greek ground work, which Plautu* 
wasfondof,iscompletel) anddestgnedl\ banished from Terence, 
not an allusion puts one in mmd of Rome, not a pro^ erb, hardly 
a remmiscence , ^ e\*en the Latm titles are replaced b> Greek 
The same distinction shows itself m the artistic treatment 
First of all the pla)ers receive back their appropnate masks, 
and greater care is observed as to the scenic arrangements, so 
that It is no longer the case, as with Plautus, that everything 
requires to be done on the street, whether belonging to it or not. 


the* cost ol suspense, and wages emphatic war against the 
certaml) somewhat flat and insipid standing expedients of his 
* Perhaps the only exceptiwi is id the Attdrm (in s) the answer lo the 
auestioa how matters to'— 

** Su 

VI gvtmvs^ aiunt, fuanio nl rrtuwBS iw»« htrl ’ 
in anusjoa to the hoe of CaecZhos which is, indeed also imitated from a 
Greek proN-erb- — , , 

J'lMs Hi /«««, fuando non yua « r«« 

The comedy is the oldest of Terence’*, and was tihi^ed by the theati^al 
authonuea « the reconunendalion of Caecilios. The (entle expressica 
o! ftatitude b characterisuc. 
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predecessors, e.g., against allegoric dreams.^ Plautus paints 
his characters with broad strokes, often after a stock-model, 
always with a view to the more distant and gross general effect ; 
Terence handles the psychological development with a careful 
and often excellent miniature-painting, as in the Adclphi for 
instance, where the t^vo old men— the easy bachelor enjoying 
life in town, and the sadly harassed not at all refined country- ^ 
landlord— form a masterly contrast. The springs of action and ' 
the language of Plautus are drawn from the tavern, those of | 
Terence from the household of the pod citizen. The lazyi 
Plautine hostelry, the very unconstrained but very charming 
damsels with the hosts .duly corresponding, the sabre-rattling 
troopers, the slave-world painted with an altogether peculiar 
humour, whose heaven is the cellar, and whose fate is the lash, 
have disappeared in Terence or at any rate undergone improve- 
ment. In Plautus we find ourselves, on the whole, among 
incipient or thorough rogues, in Terence again, as a rule, among 
none but honest men; if occasionally a leno is plundered or a 
young man taken to the brothel, it is done with a moral intent, 
possibly out of brotherly love or to deter the boy from frequent- 
ing improper haunts. The Plautine pieces are pervaded by the 
significant antagonism of the tavern to the house; every^vhere 
wves are visited with abuse, to the delight of all husbands 
temporarily emancipated and not quite sure of an amiable 
salutation at home. The comedies of Terence are pervaded not 
by a more, moral, but by a more becoming conception of. the 
feminine nature and of married life. As a rule, they end with 
a virtuous marriage or if possible with two — ^just as it was the 
glory of Menander that he compensated for every seduction by 
a marriage. The eulogies of a bachelor life, which are sO' 
frequent in Menander, are repeated by his Roman remodeller 
only with characteristic shyness, ^ whereas the lover in his agony, 
the tender husband at the accouchement, the loving sister by the 
death-bed in the Eunuchus and the Andria are very gracefully 
delineated; in the Hecyra there even appears at the close as a 
delivering angel a virtuous courtesan, likey^ise a genuine Menan- 
drian figure, which the Roman public, it is true, very properly 

^ A counterpart to the hind chased by dogs and with tears calling on a 
young man for help, which Terence ridicules {Phorm. prol. 4), may be 
' recognised in the far from ingetiious Plautine allegory of the goat and the 
ape (il/erc. ii. i). Such excrescences are ultimately traceable to the rhetoric 
of Euripides (c.g. Eurip. Hec. 90). , 

* Micio in the Adelphi (i. j) praises his good fortune in life, more particu- 
tely because he has never had a wife, ” which those (the Greeks) reckon a 
piece of good fortune.”, • , ■ . . / 



hissed In Plautus the fathers throughout only exist for the 
purpose of being jeered and swindled by their sons; wjth 
Terence m the HeautonUmonttaenos the lost son is reformed by 
his father’s wisdom, and, as m general he js full of excellent 
instructions as to education, so the point of the best of his pieces, 
the Adelpht, turns on finding the right mean between the too 
liberal training of the uncle and the too rigid training of the 
father Plautus writes for the great multitude and gives 
utterance to profane and sarcastic speeches, so far as the censor- 
chm of the staee at all allowed, Terence on the contrary 


I Terence confines himseU to quiet „ 

language of Plautus abounds m burlesque turns and verbal 
witticisms, m alliterations, m comic coinages of new term; 
Anstophanic combinations of words, pithy expressions of th 
day jestingly borrowed from the Greek Terence knows nothin 
of such caprices , his dialogue moves on wnth the pbrest sym 
metrv, and its points are elegant epigrammatic and sententiou 
turns The comedy of Terence is not to be called an improve 
ment, as compared with that of Plautus, either m a poetical o 
m a moral point of view Onginality cannot be affirmed o 
either, but if possible, still less of Terence, and the dubiou; 
praise of more correct copying is at least outweighed bj th< 
circumstance that, while the younger poet reproduced tht 
agreeableness, he Jmew not how to reproduce the merriment oi 
Menander, so that the comedies of Plautus imitated from 
Menander, such as the Sttchus, the Ctstellaria, the Bacehdes, 
probably preserve far more of the flowing charm of the onglnai 
than the comedies of the “ dtmtdtaltfs Menander ” And, while 
the aesthetic critic cannot recognise an improvement in the 
transition from the coarse to the dull, as little can the moralist 
in the transition from the obscenity and indifference of Plautus 
to the accommodating morditv of Terence But m point of 
- — certainly took place Elegance of 

^ u— A «u to 

. ''r- 

. . • ’ • ’ll 

. . » • In 

so far It IS perhaps jusiiiiaoie lo \i«vS ■ ' ' ' ” 

literature — the real essence of which lay not in the development 
of Latin poetry, but in the development of the Latin language 
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—from the- comedies of Terence as the first artistically pure 
imitation of Hellenic works of art. The modem comedy made 
its way amidst the most determined literary warfare. The 
Plautine style of composing had taken root among the Roman 
bourgeoisie ; the comedies of Terence encountered the liveliest 
opposition from the public, which found their “ insipid 
language,” their “ feeble style,” intolerable. The apparently 
somewhat sensitive poet replied in his prologues — ^which properly 
were not intended for any such purpose — ^^vith counter-criticisms 
full of defensive and offensive polemics; and appealed from the 
multitude, which had twice mn off from his Hecyra to witness a 
band of gladiators and rope-dancers, to the cultivated circles of 
the genteel world. He declared that he only aspired to the 
approval of the “ good ; ” in which doubtless there was not want- 
ing a hint, that it was not at all seemly to xmdervalue works 
of art which had obtained the approval of the “ few.” He 
acquiesced in or even favoured the report, that persons of 
distinction aided him in composing with their counsel or even 
with their co-operation.^ In reality he carried his point; even 

^In the prologue of the H eauiotiiimorimems he puts the objection into 
the mouth of his censors: — 

Repente ad studiuin Itunc se applicasse musicttm 
Ainicum ingenio freium, hand natura sua. 

And in the later prologue {^^1 to the Adelphi he says — 

Nam quod isii dicunt vialevoli, homines nobiles 
Bum adjuiare, assidueque mta scribere ; 

Quod ilU malcdictum vehemens esse existimaut 
Earn laudem hie ducit maximam, quum illis placet 
Qui vobis universis et populo placcnt ; 

Quorum opera in bello, tn olio, in negotio, 

Suo quisque tempore usus est sine superbia. 

As early as the time of Cicero it was the general supposition that Laelius 
and Scipio Aemilianus were here meant: the scenes were designated whieh 
were alleged to proceed from them; stories were told of the journeys of the 
poor poet with his genteel patrons to their estates near Rome; and it was 
reckoned unpardonable that they had done nothing at all for the improve- 
ment of his financial circvunstances. But the power which creates legend 
is, as is well known, nowhere more potent than in the history of literature. 
It is clear, and even judicious Roman critics acknowledged, that these 
lines could not possibly apply to Scipio who was then twenty-five years 
of age, and to his friend Laelius who was not much older. Others with at 
least more judgment thought of the poets of quality Quintus Labeo (consul 
fl4) and Marcus Popillius (consul in and of the learned patron of ' 
art and mathematician, Lucius Sulpicius Callus (consul in -rcl): but this 
too is evidently mere conjecture. That Terence was in close relations 
with the Scipionic house cannot, however, be doubted : it is a significant 
fact, that the first exhibition of the Adelphi and the second of the Hecyra 
took place at the funeral games of Lucius Paullus, which were provided 
by his sons Scipio and Fabius. 

M.— in 
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ilouv pu\ s i. tiis IS the more significant, because after the earl} 
death of Terence no man of conspicnous talent at all further 
occupied this fidd Respecting the comedies of Turpflms 
(+ 1 6-3 at an ad\'anced and other stop-gaps whoUv or 
almost \\hoU> forgotten, a connoisseur alread} at the close of 
this penod ga\e it as his opmion, that the nen comedies were 
e\ en much orse than the bad ne\i pennies (p 3S9). 

ha\e formerly shou-n (p 4*8) that m all probability 
aireadv m the coune of the sixth century a national Roman 
comedv (fogg/q) was added to the Graeco-Roman J'pgZ/iotg) , as 
a po tnuuren« of the distincme life of the capitSTHTTof uie 
^^■a^ s and domgs of the Latm land Of course the Teitntian 
*!chool npidly took possession of this speaes of comedy also 
It was quite in accordance Tsith its spint to naturalise Greek 
corned) m Ital\ on the one hand by faithful translation, and on 
the other hand b) pure Roman imitation The chid rcpre* 

cpnlot A ,^f tV <• T (O ^ VnJ V. 4 


cniics of art remark regardmg him His numerous national 
comedies \iere m their construction thoroughly formed on the 
model of the Greek intrigue-piece, only, as was natural m 
imitation they were simpler and shorter In the details aho 
h«. borro^xcd what pleased bun partly from ilenander, partly 
from the older national literature. But of the Latm local 
colouring u hich is so distinctly marked m Titmius the creator 
of this <«peae3 of art ue find not much m dramas, hissubjects 
retain a \ er\ general character, and may ha'v e been throucbotit 
imitations of particular Greek comedies wth merely an altera 
tion of coitumc \ polished eclecticism and adroitness m 
composition — hterary allusions not unfrequentlj occur — ^arc 
chamcterLtic of him as of Terence the mo^ tendency loo, in 
whicli his pieces approximated to the drama, their noffensne 
tenor in a police pomt of their puntv of language are 

common to him mth the latter \franius is sufficiently m 
licated as of a kindred spirit with Menander and Terence by the 
[udgment of posterity that he wore the /oja as Menander womd 
tia\ t w om It had he been an Italian, and by bis oivn express oa 
that to his mind Terence surpassed all other poets 
.The farce appeared afresh at this penod in the field of Roman 
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literature. It was in itself very old (i. 224): long before Rome 
arose, the merry youths of Latium may have improvised on 
festal occasions in the masks once for all established for parti- 
cular characters. These pastimes obtained a fixed local back- 
ground in the Latin “ asylum of fools,” for which they selected 
the formerly Oscan to^vn of Atella, which was destroyed in the 
Hannibalic war and was thereby handed over to comic use; 
thenceforth the name of ^scan plays ” or “ plays of Atella ” was 
commonly used for these ■e53iibitions7'~TIut”th«e^easantries 
had notlfing to do wiUi the stage s and wth'^literature; they 

^ With these names there lias been associated from ancient times a series 
of errors. The utter mistake of Greek reporters, tliat these farces were 
played at Rome in the Oscan language, is now with justice universally 
rejected; but it is, on a closer consideration, little short of impossible 
to bring these pieces, which are laid in the midst of Latin town and country 
life, into relation with the national Oscan character at all. The appellation 
of “ Atellan play ” is to be explained in another way. The Latin farce 
with its fixed characters and standing jests needed a permanent scenery: 
the fool-world everywhere seeks for itself a local habitation. Of course 
under the Roman stage-police none of the Roman communities, or of the 
Latin communities allied with Rome, could be taken for this purpose, 
although it was allowable to transfer the togalac to these. But Atella, 
which, although destroyed de jure along with Capua in (“• ^7®), 

continued practically to subsist as a village inhabited by Roman farmers, 
was adapted in every respect for the purpose. This conjecture is changed 
into certainty by our observing that several of these farces are laid in other 
communities within the domain of the Latin tongue, which existed no 
longer at all, or no longer at any rate in the eye of the law — such as the 
Campani of Pomponius and perhaps also his Adclphi and his Qumquatria 
in Capua, and the Milites Pometinenses of Novius in Suessa Pometia — 
wliile no existing community was subjected to a similar abuse. The real 
home of these pieces was therefore Latium, their poetical stage was the 
Latinised Oscan land; ydth the Oscan nation they have no connection. 
The statement that a piece of Naevius (-{-after was for want of proper 
actors performed by “ Atellan players ” and was therefore called personata 
(Festus. S.V.), proves nothing against this view: the appellation “ .4tellan 
players ” is here employed proleptically, and we might even conjecture 
from this passage that they were formerly termed “ masked players ” 
(personati). 

An explanation quite similar may be given of the “ lays of Fescennium ” 
which likewise belong to the burlesque poetry of the Romans and were 
localised in the South Etruscan village of Fescennium; it is not necessary 
on that account to class them with Etruscan poetry any more than the 
Atellanae with Oscan. That Fescennium was in historical times not a 
town but a village cannot certainly be directly proved, but is in the highest 
degree probable from the way in which authors mention the place and 
from the silence of inscriptions. 

“ The close and original connection, which Livy in particular represents 
as subsisting between the Atellan farce and the satura with the drama 
thence developed, is not at all tenable. The difference between the histrio 
and the Atellan player was just about as great as is at present the difference 
between a professional actor and a man who goes to a masked ball ; between 

^own to Terence’s time had no masks, and the 
Atellan, which was essentially based on the character-mask, there subsisted 
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were performed by amateurs where and when they pleased^ and 
the text was not written or at any rate was not published. It 
was not until the present period that the .Atellan p ieceL.was 
handed over to actors properly so called,^ and was employed 
like the Greek satyric drama, as an afterpiece particularly after 
tragedies ; a change w’hich naturally suggested the extension of 
literary activity to that field. Whether this authorship developed 


the several pieces w ere uniformly original works is certain. The 
founder of this new species of literature, Lucius Pomponius from 
the Latin colony of Bononia, appeared in the first half of the 
seventh century;® and along with his pieces those of another 
poet Novius soon became favourites. So far as the few' remains 
and the reports of the old hlteratores allow us to form an opinion, 
they were short farces, ordinarily perhaps of one act, the charm 

an otigmal dlstmctioa m no way to be effaced The drama aroM out of 


‘.According to Eusebius, pOTiponlus flourishrU about 1 Vcllclu 
calls bun acontemporary of Lucius Crassus(Ji3“*uV) Marcus Antwuu 

(i Va-'". If ). Tbef ormet statcmenl Uptobably about a genctatlon t wUW 
the reckoning by ttefonaO (p 390) which was discontinued about -j 00 
occurs in his Pitlorti, and about the end of this period we already mee 
tbc mimes which displaced the Atellanae from the stage 
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of which depended less on the preposterous and loosely con- 
structed plot than on the drastic portraiture of particular 
classes and situations. Festal days and public acts were 
favourite subjects of comic delineation^ such as the “ Marriage,” 
the “First of March,” “Harlequin Candidate;” so wore also 
foreign nationalities — the Transalpine Gauls, the Syrians; 
above all, the various trades frequently appear on the boards. 
The sacristan, the soothsayer, the bird-seer, tlie physician, the 
publican, the painter, fisherman, baker, pass across the stage; 
the criers were severely assailed and still more the fullers, who 
seem to have played in the Roman fool-world the part of our 
tailors. IVhile the varied life of the city thus received its due 
attention, the farmer with his joys and sorrows was also repre- 
sented in all aspects. The copiousness of this rural repertory 
may be guessed from the numerous titles of that nature, such as 
“ the Cow,” “ the Ass,” “ the Kid,” “ the Sow,” “ the Swine,” 
“ the Sick Boar,” “ the Farmer,” “ the Countryman,” “ Harle- 
quin Countryman,” “ the Cattle-herd,” “ the Vinedresser,” 
“ the Figgatherer,” “ Woodcutting,” “ Pruning,” “ the Poultry- 
yard.” In these pieces it was always the standing figures of the 
stupid and the artful servant, the good old man, the wise man, 
that delighted the public; the first in particular might never be 
wanting — the Pulciiiello of this farce — the gluttonous filthy 
Maccus, hideously ugly and 5’’et eternally in love, always on the 
point of stumbling across his own path, set upon by all with 
jeers and with blows and eventually at the close the regular 
scape-goat. The titles “ Maccus Miles” “ Maccus Copo” 
“ Maccus Virgo” “ Maccus Extil” “ Macci Gemini ” may 
furnish the good-humoured reader %vith some conception of the 
variety of entertainment in the Roman masquerade. Although 
these farces, at least after they came to be written, accom- 
modated themselves to the general laws of literature, and in their 
^metres for instance followed the Greek stage, they yet naturally 
. retained a far more Latin and more popular stamp than even the 
I* national comedy. The farce resorted to the Greek world only 
under the form of travestied tragedy; ^ and this style appears to 
have been cultivated first by_Nariu.s, and not very frequently in 
any case. The farce of this poeT moreover ventured, if not to 
' trespass on Olympus, at least to touch the most human of the 

* It was probably merry enough in this form. In the Pliocnissae of 
. Novius, for instance, there was the line: — 

Sttme arma, jam te occidam clava scirpea, 
just as Menander’s ’^evSrjpaKXTjs makes his appearance. 
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gods, Hercules he wrote a Hercules Auehoiiahr The tone, as 
a matter of course, was not the most refined, very unambiguous 
ambiguities, coarse rustic obscenities, ghosts frightening and 
occasionally devouring children, formed part of the entertain 
— n.,* nn/i offensive oersonalities, even with the mention of 


no inconsiderable posuion in uc « 
and even m literature 

Lastly as regards the development of dramatic arrangements, 
we are not in a position to set forth in detail — ^ivhat is dear on 
the whole — that the general interest in dramatic performances 
- «n/i that they became more and 
»ot only was there hardly any 
festival that was now cele 
brated'Mthout dramatic cxmoiuoiis, even m the country towns 
and m private houses representations by companies of hired 
actors were common It is true that, while probably vanous 
municipal towns at this time possessed theatres built of stone, 
et II mthout one the building of 0 theatre, 

> MAfa 


in the spyit of the sanctimwuous po ^ 

I building of a permanent theatre naS prohibited out of respect 
for the customs of their ancestors, but nevertheless theatrical 
entertainments were allowed rapidly to increase, and enormous 
sums were expended annually m erecting and decorating 
structures of boards for the purpose The arrangements of the 
stage became visibly better The improved sceme arrange- 
ments and the reintroduction of masks about the time of 
Terence are doubtless connected with Uie fact, that the erection 
md maintenance of the stage and stage apparatus w ere charged 
in 00 the public chest * The plays which Lucius Mummms 
produced after the capture of Connth (t?I) formed an epoch in 
the history of the theatre It was probably then that a theatre 
•V .'/vno, (•rpo' oj^cr tfle CiwA" dcrfbwt 
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with seats was first erected, and more care generally was ex- 
pended on the exhibitions.^ Now also there is frequent mention 
of the bestowal of a prize of victory — ^which implies the com- 
petition of several pieces — of the audience taking a lively part 
for or against the leadmg actors, of cliques and claqueurs. The 
decorations and machinery were improved; movable scenery 
artfully painted and audible theatrical thunder made their 
appearance under the aedileship of Gains Claudius Fulcher in 
5^^; 2 and twenty years later CW) under the aedileship of the 
brothers Lucius and Marcus Lucullus came the changing of the 
decorations by shifting the scenes. To the close of this epoch 
belongs the greatest of Roman actors, the freedman Quintus 
Roscius (+ about at a great age), throughout several 
generations the ornament and pride of the Roman stage,® the 
friend and welcome boon-companion of Sulla — to whom we 
shall have to recur in the sequel. 

In recitative poetry the most surprising circumstance is 
the insignificance of the Epos, which during the sixth century 
had occupied decidedly the first place in the literature 
destined for reading; it had numerous representatives in the 
seventh, but not a single one who had even temporary success. 
From the present epoch there is hardly anything to be reported 
save a number of rude attempts to translate Homer, and some 
continuations of the Ennian Annals, such as the “ Istrian War ” 
of Hostius and the “ Annals (perhaps) of the Gallic War ” by 
Aulus Furius (about which to all appearance took up the 

The attentioa given to the acoustic arrangements of the Greeks may be 
inferred from Vitruv. v. 5, 8. Ritschl (Parerg. i. 227, xx.) has discussed 
the question of the seats; but it is probable (according to Plautus, Capi. 
prol. ii) that those only who were not capite cotsi had a claim to a seat. 
It is probable, moreover, that the words of Horace that “ captive Greece led 
captive her conqueror” primarily refer to these epoch-making theatrical 
games of Mummius (Tac. Ann. xiv. 21). 

" The scenery of Pulcher must have been regularly painted, since the birds 
are said to have attempted to perch on the tiles (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4, 23; 
Val. Max. ii. 4, 6). Hitherto the machinery for thunder had consisted 
in the shaking of nails and stones in a copper kettle; Pulcher first pro- 
duced a better thunder by rolling stones, which was thenceforth named 
“ Claudian thunder ” (Festus, v. Claudtana, p. 57). 

“ Among the few minor poems preserved from this epoch there occurs 
the foUowing epigram on this illustrious actor: — 

ConstUeram, exorientem Auroram forte salntans, 

Cum subito a laeva Roscius exoritur. 

Pace milii liccat, coelestes, dicere vestra'; 

Mortalis visust pulchrior esse deo. 

The author of this epigram, Greek in its tone and inspired by Greek enthu- 
siasm for art, was no less a man than the conqueror of the Cimbri, Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus, consul in 
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namtn-e at the aen point a\WTi. Ennius had brolccn of!-4he 
descnption of the Istnannnr of and ^-2 In didactic and 
clc^nc poetn no prominent name appear? Hie onK surce<^c5, 
i\hich the rcatati\x poctr\ of this penod has to chon, belong 
to the domain o! aihat \\as called n 'spcacs ot art 

nhidi like the letter or the pamphtcc alloii'^ an\ form and 
admitted anK sort of txjntonts and nccordmcH m default of nil 
proper generic character^ dcmxd its mdivadual «;hapc a\holh 
from the mdi\idualiu of each poet, and occupied a poMtK 
not mcreU on the boundan betn-een poetia and pn>«e, but mi 
more tfian half bc\ ond the bounds of literature proper T 
hunioroiis poetical epistles \\ hidi one of the \'ouns;cT men of ll 
Scipiomc circle, Sji^iis Miiromius, the brother of the destror 
of C.v5Tinth, sentnotvSTfrom the" camp ot Cormth to h\s tnend 
u-erc still read with pleasure a ccntiin afterwards, andnumeroi 
poetical p’easantnes of that nort not destined for pubhcsitjc 
ptohahh proceeded at that time from the nch “iociai and mtt 
leciual life of the better circles of Rome 
Ila representatnt in literature is Lt^lms f (?S *1; 
spnmg of a respectable famiK in thrXwn t^ona of ‘ i css; 
and likewise a member of the Sopionic arcle Hm peer as ar 
as It were, open letters to the public. Their content. ae 
gifted successor gracefulU oavs, embrace the whole h' c of 
cultis tted man of independence, who loohn upon the e\ett' 
passing on the political ntage from the pit and occas raall 
from the side-scenes who comtr'en wnth the best of hi-? ,tpec 
as his equals, who prosecutes literature and «aence with\<aT 
path and mteUvgence without wishing pcrronoll) to pisV { 
a poet or scholar, and who, m fine, makes his pocket boolAih 
confidential receptacle for ci-en thing itooil and had thitV 
meets with, for his political tTpcnenccs and expectations fl- 
grammatical rcmarls and entra ms on art for the madent 
of bin own life, aasit>, dinners, )ousne>-n, vs well as for th? 
anecdotes which he has heard Caustic, capricious, ihorouphh 
indiMduol, the lAiahan poctn hxs s-et a disimctK impressed 
coniroNxrsial and, so far, didactic aim m htenture as well as ir 
morale and politics, there » m « something of the protest ol 
the countn against the capital, the Sutsvan s sense of hiS own 
pjnt\ of speech and hoatsu of life asserU itself m antoiromsn 
to the great Kabcl of mingled f oncues and corrupt moral? Ihe 

i nspiration of the Sopionic aide alter hltmr\ correctnrs? 
c?pcQaU\ m point of language, finds cniicalla lu mo?t finished 
and most gifted ixpre<cntatuT m Ludlius He dedicated hn 
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very first book to Lucius Stilo the founder of Roman philology 
(p. 416)5 and designated as the public for which he wrote not the 
cultivated circles of pure and classical speech, but the Taren- 
tines, the Bruttians, the Siculi, or in other words the half-Greeks 
of Italy, whose Latin certainly might well require a corrective. 
\\Liole books of his poems are occupied with the settlement of 
Latin orthography and prosody, with the combating of Praenes- 
tine, Sabine, Etruscan provincialisms, with the exposure of 
current solecisms; along with which, however, the poet by no 
means forgets to ridicule the insipidly systematic Tsocratean 
purism-of . word s and phras^,^ and even to^feproach Ins friend 
Sapio in serious jest AviflTBie exclusive fineness of his language.” 
But the poet inculcates purity of morals in public and private 
life far more earnestly than he preaches pure and simple Latinity. 
For this his position gave him peculiar advantages. Although 
by descent, estate, and culture on a level with the genteel 
Romans of his time and possessor of a handsome house in the 
capital, he was yet not a Roman burgess, but a Latin; even his 
position towards Scipio, under whom he had ser\'^cd in his early 
youth during the Numantine war, and in whose house he was a 
frequent visitor, may be connected with the fact, that Scipio 
stood in varied relations to the Latins and was their patron 
in the political feuds of the time (p. 97). He was thus precluded 
from a public life, and he disdained the career of a speculator — 
— ^he had no desire, as he once said, to “ cease to be Lucilius 
in order to become an Asiatic revenue-farmer.” So he lived 
in the sultry age of the Gracchan reforms and the agitations 
preceding the Social war, frequenting the palaces and villas 
of the Roman grandees and yet not exactly their client, at once 
^ immersed in the strife of political coteries and parties and yet 
4 not directl}'- taking part with one or another; in a wa)"- similar 
• to Beranger,„o£_who m th ere is much that reminds _us_ in the 
i political and poetical position of 'LuCiliusT7"Ffo’m this position 
<'he“utter6aTTiis comments on 'public-life "with a sound common 
sense that was not to be shaken, with a good humour that was 
inexhaustible, and with a ivit perpetually flowing : 

Nunc vero a mane ad noctem, festo atque profesio 
Toto itidem pariteique die populusque patresque 

1 Quam lepide compatae ut tesscridae omnes 

Arte pavimento atque emblemate vermiciilato ! 

" The poet advises him — 

Quo facetior videarc el scire plus quam cctci i — 
to say not potaesum hut pertisum. 
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The illustrations of this inexhaustible text remorselessly, 
^^^thout omittmg his fnends or even the poet himself, assailed 
the e\nls of the age, the cotene-s>stem, the endless Spanish 
war-service, and the lihe. At the very commencement of fits 
satires was a great debate in the senate of the OljTnpian 
gods on the question, whether Rome desen ed to enjoy the 
contmued protection of the celestials. Corporations, classes, 
individuals, were everywhere severally mentioned by name; 

f ’ . ’ » _ ^ t. 4^ 4./ 


imagerj->a power which stiu entrantes us even jji lue leuuiu* 
that survnv e — pierce and crush their adversary ‘‘ as by a drawn 
sw ord ” In this— in the moral ascendancy and the proud 
consciousness of freedom of the poet of Suessa— lies the reason 
whv the refined V , .... e-n — 4- 

poetry rev iv ed ' 
m foimnl skill 

“his better ” The language is that of a man of thorough culture, 
Greek and Latin, who freely mdulges his humour, a poet like 
Lucilius, who is alleged to have made two hundred hexameters 
before dinner and as many after it, is m far too great a huri}* to 
be nice, useless prolixity, slovenly repetition of the same turn, 
culpable instances of carelessness frequently occur* the first 
word, Latin or Greek, is always the best. The metres are 
similarly treated, particularly the very predominant hexa- 
meter* if we transpose the words — his acute imitator says — 
no man would observe that he had anything else before him 
than simple prose, m pomt of effect they can only be compared 
to our doggerel v erscs ^ The poems of Terence and those of 

^The following longer fragmcni is a cbaracttnslic siwamen of tbe stjlc 
and metrical treatment, the loose structure of which cannot posjiwj’ be 
teS'cod’iccd w. Genam tAXWOctecs — 

Vtrtus, Hitnf.estprtiiumpffsolcfretervm 
Qunstntersamur,^etJVtrfmu’rt^ poiesie , 

I ir(M at Aomini sare nl gvoi iptatqut haieai tft ; 

I’lriui scier homint rttium, wftle J»f, ^onnfuPl, 

Ot-iT buna qva mala iltm, ffwiJ tuxWe, tutpe. ; 

1 iflits fuafrenJM rn finem sort 
l trius (fintiu prdium ptrsoliert pwt 
I irtur tJ Ait* fuoJ r* tpsa A*bttur bstton. 
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Lucilius stand on the same level of culture, and have the same 
relation to each other i as, a carefully prepared and polished 
literary work has to a letter written on the spur of the moment. 
But the incomparably higher intellectual gifts and the freer 
view of life, which mark the knight of Suessa as compared with 
the African slave, rendered his success as rapid and brilliant as 
that of Terence had been laborious and doubtful; Lucilius 
became immediately the favourite of the nation, and he like 
Beranger could say of his poems that “ they alone of all were 
read by the people.” The uncommon popularity of the Lucilian 
poems' is, in an historical point of view, a remarkable event; 
we see from it that literature was already a power, and beyond 
doubt we should fall in with various traces of its influence, if a 
thorough history of t h is period had been preserv’-ed. Posterity 
has only confirmed the judgment of contemporaries ; the Roman 
judges of art who were opposed to the Alexandrian school 
assigned to Lucilius the first rank among all the Latin poets. 
So far^as satire can^be regarded as,a. distinct J prm pLar;t.iitJtll, 
Lucilius, crejrted it; and in it created the only species of art 
which was peculiar to the Romans and was transmitted by them 
to posterity. 

Of poetry based on the Alexandrian school nothing occurs 
in Rome-at-this_epochjexcep t minor poems translated 'from or 
iho'del'led on A lexandrian _epig rams, which desert 'noBce'not 
' on their own account, but as the first harbingers of the later 
epoch of Roman literature. Leaving out pf account some poets 
little known and whose dates cannot be fixed with certainty, 
there belong to this category Q uintus Catulus, consul in 
(p, 431) and ^Luciu s M anli us, an eminent senator, who wrote 
in ‘yV’. The latter seems to have been the first to circulate 
among the Romans various geographical tales current among 
the Greeks, such as the Delian legend of Latona, the fables of 
Europa and of the marvellous bird Phoenix; as, it was likewise 
reserved for him on his travels to discover at Dodona and to copy 
that remarkable tripod,' on which might be read the oracle 
imparted to the Pelasgians before their migration into the land 
of the Siceli and Aborigines — a , discoviery . which the Roman 
annals did not neglect devoutly to register. . . , , < 

In historical composition this epoch is especially signalised 

Hostem esse atque inimicum Twminum vwrumqud'malorum 
Contra defensorem hominum mortmque honorum , ' ■ • ' 

Hos magni facere, his bene velle, his vivere aniicum ; ' ' 

Commoda praeierea patriae sibi prima 'putare, ' 

Deinde parentum, tertia iam' postremaque nostra. , , r 
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by an author who did not belong to Italy either bj birth or 
In respect of his intellectual and literary standpoint^ but who 
first or rather alone as an author appreciated and described the 
position of Rome m the world, and to whom all subsequent 
generations, and we too, owe the best part of our knowledge 
of the Roman development Poljbius {e — c of 

Slegalopolis in the Peloponnesus, 'son'df'tlTB Achaean statesman 
Lycortas, took part apparently as early as m the expedition 
of the Romans agamst the Celts of Asia Minor, and was after 
wards on vanous occasions, more espeaally during the third 
Macedonian war, employed bj his countrymen in mihtarv and 
diplomatic affairs After the crisis occasioned by that war m 
Hellas he was earned off along with the other Achaean hostages 
to Italy (n 290), where he lived m exile for seventeen years 
rS-ff) 2iid was introduced by the sons of Paullus to the 
loaHmi' circles of the capital By the sendmg back of the 

■ ' * V. • Wnmn itVtATVi hi* 


Carthage and of Corinth He seeroea cuuuiiwu, w 
destiny to comprehend the histoncal position of Rome more 
clearly that the Romans of that day could themselves Prom 
the position m which he stood asa Greek statesman and a Roman 
prisoner, esteemed and occasionsUly envied for his Hellenic 
culture by Scipio Aemilianus and the first men of Rome generally , 
he saw the streams which had so long flow ed separately meeting 
tocether in the same channel, and the history of the states of 
„ hprr^niony of Roman 
me the first? 

• nthecompre*! 

» • i t l^c ascen d | 

ancy of Hellas in the sphere of intellect aiit^ 11 a* i.irRomc in the | 
sphere of politics as facts, regarding which history had gu cn her 
final deasion and to which people on both *-idcs were entitled 
and bound to submit In this spirit he acted as a practical 
statesman, and wrote his history If in his vouUi he had done 
unpracticable local patriotism 
years, with a dear discernment 
ated m the community to which 
ht Wongiu lui, Joscst odherence to Rorar It 

was a policy m the highest degree judicious and t«v onu douot 
well intentjoned, but it was far from being high spirited or 
proud Nor was Polybius able wholly to disengage himscii 
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from the vanity and paltriness of the Hellenic statesmanship of 
the time. He was hardly released from exile, when he proposed 
to the senate that it should formally secure to the released 
their former rank in their several homes; _ whereupon Cato 
aptly remarked, that this looked to him as if Ulysses were to 
return to the cave of Polyphemus to request from the giant his 
hat and girdle. He often made use of his relations with the 
great men in Rome to benefit his countrymen; but the way in 
which he submitted to, and boasted of, the illustrious protection 
somewhat approaches faunmg se^ilil^". His literary activity 
breathes throughout the^^me spirit as his practical action. 
It was the task of his life to write the history of the union of the 
lilediterranean states under the hegemony of Rome. From 
the first Punic war down to the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth his work embraces the fortunes of all the civilised states 
— namely Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Carthage, 
and Italy — and exhibits in causal connection the mode in which 
they came under the Roman protectorate; in so far he describes 
it as his object to demonstrate the fitness and reasonableness 
of the Roman hegemony. In design as in execution, this history 
stands in clear and distinct contrast with the contemporary 
Roman as well as with the contemporary Greek historiography. 
In Rome history still remained wholly at the stage of chronicle; 
there existed doubtless important historical materials, but what 
was called historical composition was restricted — with the 
exception of the very respectable but purely individual writings 
of Cato, which at any rate did not reach beyond the rudiments 
of research and narration — ^partly to nursery tales, partly to 
collections of notices. The Greeks had certainly exhibited 
historical research and had written history; but the ideas of 
nation and state had been so completely lost amidst the dis- 
tracted times of the Hiadochi, that none of the numerous his- 
torians succeeded in fdlowing the steps of the great Attic masters 
in spirit and in truth, or in treating from a broad point of view 
the matter of world-wide interest in the history of the times. 
Their histories were either purely outward records, or they were 
pervaded by the verbiage and sophistries of Attic rhetoric and 
only too often by the venality and vulgarity, the sycophancy 
and the exasperation of the age. Among the Romans as among 
the Greeks nothing existed but histories of cities or of tribes. 
Polybius, a Peloponnesian, as has been justly remarked, and 
holding intellectually a position at least as far aloof from the 
Attics as from the Romans, first stepped beyond these miserable 
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limits, treated the Roman matenals with mature Helienic 
cntici'^m, and furnished ahistorj , which M'as not indeed uni\ eml, 
but M hich was at anj rate dissociated from the mere local states 
and accommodated to the Romano-Greek state m the course 
of formation Ke\ er perhaps has any historian united vnlhin 
himself all the ad\ant^es of an author draw mg from ongmal 
sources so completels as Rolxbius The compass of his task 
IS completelv clear and present to him at esei)* moment, and 
his ej e IS fixed throughout on tlie real historical connection of 
events The legend, the anecdote, the mass of worthleas 
chronide-noUces are thrown aside, the description of countries 
and peoples, the representation of political and raercantfle 


I rights*^ In the proainng of histone matcnala Poljbius shon-s 
a caution and perse\ crance sudi as are not perhaps paralleled 
t in antiqmt} , he ai ails himself of documents, gii es coaipre- 
heasiae attention to the literature of different nations, makes 
the most e\tensi\e use of his fatourablc position for collectint: 
the accounts of actors and ej e-witncsses,and,in fine,methodicaII) 
trvsels oser the ^\hole domain of the Mediterranean states and 

. r » ~ 1 f » u 


soleh mterested m the essential connection ot e\ ents, to pieseui 
' \\hich m their true relation of causes and effects seem> to hm 
not mereh the first but the sole task of tlie histonan I^tl', 
the namtu e is a model of completeness, sirophcitN , and clear- 
ness Still all these uncommon ad\-antagcs b\ no means consti- 
tute an histonan of the fir " ' 

tiuk, as he grasped his prr 
j'nth the mtellect alone 
Uibert\, is a moral prcHw , 

mechanical one The w hole alone has \'alue for him, m niture as 

liJi the state, thcpartJcubrcicnt,tJieindnjduafnian,ftoirc\er 

juonderful thej maj appear, are >et propcrh trere single ele- 
Iments, insignificant wheels m the highly artificial mechanism 


' •'ueb scientinc tr»\-tls wre, faon«>-cr acibia? imcwnnwti 
Creeks of tb>s ncficxl. Thus in llautm (Vr" S 48 , ccsni>. 23^) cm 1 
the vtbole itetbiaraaean 


tb« 

who 


patN MM Aim i! mum 
KtJimsa, riji j» kiUjTMM ivmal r 
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which receives the name of the state. So far Polybius was cer- 
tainly qualified as no other was to narrate the historj’’ of the 
Roman people_, which actually solved the marvellous problem of 
raising itself to unparalleled internal and external greatness 
without producing a single statesman of genius in the highest 
sensCj and which resting on its simple foundations developed 
itself with wonderful almost mathematical consistency. But 
the element of moral freedom is active in the history of every 
people, and it was not neglected by Polybius in the history 
of Rome with impunity. His treatment of all questions, in 
which right, honour, religion are involved, is not merely shallow, 
but radically false. The same holds true wherever a genetic 
construction is required; the purely mechanical attempts 
at explanation, which Polybius substitutes, are sometimes 
altogether desperate; there is hardly, for instance, a more 
foolish political speculation than that which derives the ex- 
cellent constitution of Rome from a judicious mixture of 
monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic elements, and deduces 
the successes of Rome from the excellence of her constitution, 
His conception of relations is everywhere dreadfully jejune 
and destitute of imagination : his contemptuous and pert mode 
of treating religious matters is altogether offensive. The narra- 
tive, preserving throughout an intentional contrast to the usual 
Greek historiography with its artistic style, is correct and clear, 
but flat and languid, digressing with undue frequency into 
polemical discussions or into biographical, not seldom ver}'’ 
self-sufficient, description of his own experiences. A contro- 
versial vein pervades the whole .work; the author destined his 
treatise primarily for the Romans, and yet found among them 
only a very small circle that understood him; he felt that he 
remained in the eyes of the Romans a foreigner, in the eyes of his 
countrymen a renegade, and that with his grand conception of 
his_subject..he belonged.more.tqth^ future than to the present. 
Accordingly he was not exempt from a certain ill-humdur"and 
personal bitterness, which frequently appear after a quarrel- 
some and paltry fashion in his attacks upon the superficial or 
even venal Greek and the uncritical Roman historians, so that 
he degenerates fro m , the tone o fjhe-hist orian tO -that of the 
reviewer/ Polybius is not an attractive author; but as truth 
and truthfulness are of more value than all ornament and 
elegance, no oth er.author mf _antiquity_perhaps .can L^jn^ed 
to whom y ^e-are._inde bted for so much_real instruction. ~His 
books are like the sun in the field of Roman history ; at the point 
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where they begin the veil ol mist which still envelops the Sam 
liite and Pyrrhic m ars is raised, and at the point w here tjiev end 
a new *’ 

In s 
of Ror 

historical literature of natne grorvth At the beurmnmg of 
this period still find some chronicles written m Greek such 

as that already ’ « • t» _ / 1 

of 

(who closed it i 

influence parth of Cntonian patriotism partlj of the more 
refined culture of the Scipionic circle the Latin language gamed 
Si decided an ascendancy m this field, that of the later histoncal 
works not more than one or two occur written in Greek, ^ and 
not onU so, hut the older Greek chronicles were translated into 
Latin and were probably read mainly m these translations 
Unhappily bej ond the employment of the mother tongue there 
IS hardly anything else deserving of commendation in tlie 
chronicles of this epoch composed in Latin Thev were numer 
ousand anmle enough — there are mentioned for example, those 
of Lucius ^ssius Hermin^ (about of Luems Gifpumms 
Rso (consul uTt Gaius Semp ronius.Tutiitanus (consul 

t5 i) oL. Oaius_I annuis fcoi^l in i-j y) To these falls to lie 
added the digMtof’the official annals of the city m eighty books, 
which ^ubhus Mucit^Scaevola (txmsul m 41 J), a man esteemed 
also as*a Jurist, pre^red and oubhshed as poiiltfex tnaxznius 
thereby closing the cit\ chronicle is so far as thenceforth the 
pontifical records although not exacU\ discontinued, were no 
longer at any rate, ^mIdst the increasing diligence of pniate 
chroniclers, taken account of m literature All these annals, 
whether the\ ga\e themselves forth as private or as officnl 
works, were substantially similar compilations of the extant 
historical and quasi historical materials, and the s ilue of their 
authorities as well as their formal value declined beyond doubt 
m the same proportion as their amplitude increased Chronic/e 
certainly nowhere presents truth without fiction, and it wo dd 
be very foolish to quarrel with Nacvius and Pictor because they 
ha% c not acted otherw isc than Ifecatacus and Saxo Grammiliois , 

’ The onl> real escepUoD solar Mi elaov Jslberrrekbhloryof CttafU* 
Aubdius who flourboed ia Ckcros boyhood (Tufc v 38 iti) Ibst h 
about Vo* The Greek mwnom of I ublius Rutil us Kufus (consul la Jo*) 
arc 1 ardlv to be regarded as an exception since tbclr author wrote th m 
1 csflo at SmjTua 
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but the later attempts to build out of such Celtics in the 

air severelv test even tire most tried patience. No blank m 
tradition presents sorvide a chasnv but that thissyslcm of smooth 
and donmright invention will # facility. 

The eclipses of the sun, the mi^bers of the census family- 
registers; triumphs are without h^^itatmn carried back from the 
current year up to the j^ear i ; it stands duly recorded, in what 
year, month, and day king Romulus went up to heaven, and how 
king Serrdus Tullius triumphed ^he Bt^scans first on the 
25th November , and again od tbe 25th May - . In entire 
harmonv with such details ^be vessel in which 

Aeneas had voyaged from Ilion to Ratiiim was shoum in the 
Roman docks, and even the identical .soiv, which had served 
as a guide to Aeneas, was preseiv^od well pickled m the Roman 
temple of Vesta. With the taler4 of a poet for inventing lies 
these chroniclers of'ranlc combine the tiresoine exactness of 
,a^dtatyrai{d‘Treat their great sub3ect throughout with the 
d^hess'which necessarilv results ftQua the elimination at once 
of’Sirp^etical and all historical . Whp we read, for 

instahcej'ih Piso that iRomulus ^voided indulging in lus cups 
when he had a sitting of the sendf® next day; or that Tarpeia 
betrayed the Capitol to the Sabines out of patriotism, with a 
view to deprive the enemy of the^^ shields; we cannot be sur- 
prised at the judgment of intelligent contemporaries as to all 
this sort of scribbling, “ that it not writing history, but 
telling stories to children.” Of greater excellence were 
isolated works on the history of the ^e^nt past and of the present, 
particularly the history of the jjadn^bahe war by Lucius Caelius 
Antipater (about and the hist^W of bis oivn time by Publius 

Sempronius Asellio, Avho was a litf^e younger. These exhibited 
at least valuable materials and ^n earnest spirit of truth, in 
the case of Antipater also a vigorou^» although somewhat homely, 
style of narrative; yet, judging f**om all testimonies and frag- 
ments, none of these books came np either in pithy form or in 
originality to the “ Origines ” of who unhappily created 
as little of a school in the field of history as in that of politics. 

The subordinate, more individii^f ephemeral, species of 
historical literature — memoirs, ®P.§?ches— were^ 

strongly^jepresented also, at leasf _ The 

fifsir^atesmen of Rome already fccorded in person their ex- 
periences: such as Marc us Scaut^R (consul in -rx-f), Publius 
Ririus (consul in (Juintus CatillR^ 'r§~a')> ^d even 

the regent Sulla; but none of Tire?® productions seem to have 
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been of importance for literature otherwise than bj the substance 
of their contents Ihe collection of letters of Cbmeha, the/ 
mother of the Gracchi, was remarkable partly for the classical | 
puntv of the language and the high spmt of the ri-nter, parti) 
as the first correspondents published m Rome, and as the first! 
literal) production of a Roman ladv Thehteratureof speeches! 
preserved at this penod the stamp impressed on it by Cato, 
advocates’ pleadmgs were not jet looked on as literary pro- 
ductions, and such speeches as were published were political 
pamphlets Thmng the revolutionaiy commotions this pam 
phlet literature increased in extent and importance, and among 
the mass of ephemeral productions there w ere some which, like 
the I5iihppics__gf_Der^sAenes and the fo^fAnrcf^oL-Couner, 
acquired a'^ermanent place m literature from the important 
position of their authors or from their own weight Such were 
the political speeches of Gams I^elius and of Scip io ^emiliinus, 
masterpieces of excellentXatm « of the noBlesTpatHotisfn^ 
such were the fluent speeches of GaiusTitius, from whose pungent 
pictures of the place and the time — his description of the sena 
tonal iudex has been given already (p 395)— the national 
comedy borrowed vanous points, sui^ above all were the 
numerous orations of g^us GraoAus, whose fiery words pre- 
serv ed in a faithful mirrortKe impassioned earnestness, the noble 
beanng, and the tragic destmj of that highlv gifted nature 
In 'laentific literature the collection of jun^ticj^piniorw by 
JIarciis Brutus, which was published about the j^r* ^50, 


machinerj of conversation m which the persons, time, aiiu piiitt 
were dislmctlv speafied But the later men of science, such 
as Stilo the philologist and Scaevola the junst, laid aside this 
method, more poetical than practical, botli m the «aencc5 of 
general culture and in the speoal professional saences The 
increasing value of science as such, and the preponderance of the 
practical interest in it at Rome, arc clearly reflected m this 
rapid rejection of the fetters of artistic form e have alrcadj 
spoken (p 414 sfg ) m detail of the sciences of general liberal 
culture, grammar, or rather philolog), rhetoric and philosophj, 
m so far as the^ now became essential elements of the usual 
Roman training and therein first began to be dissoaatcd fron 
the profc'jsiontd saenccs prc^rly so called 
In the field of letters f.atm philology flourished Mgor^f)> 
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in close association with the philological treatment — ^long ago 
firmly established — of Greek literature. It was already men- 
tioned that about the beginning of this centuiy the Latin 
epic poets found their diaskeuastat and revisers of their text 
(p. 415); it was also noticed, that not only did the Scipionic 
circle generally insist on correctness above everything else, 
but several also of the most noted poets, such as Accius and 
Lucilius, busied themselves with the regulation of orthography 
and of grammar. At the same period we find isolated attempts 
to develop archaeology from the historical side; although the 
dissertations of the unwieldy annalists of this age, such as those 
of Hemina “ on the Censors ” and of Tuditanus “ on the Magis- 
trates,” can hardly have been better than their chronicles. Of 
more interest were the treatise on the Magistracies by Marcus 
Junius the friend of Gains Gracchus, as the first attempt to 
make the investigation of antiquity serviceable for political 
objects,^ and the metrically composed Didascaliae of the trage- 
dian Accius, an essay towards a literary' history of the Latin 
drama. But those early attempts at a scientific treatment of 
the mother-tongue still bear very much a dileitantc stamp, and 
strikingly remind us of our orthographic literature in the Bod- 
mer-Klopstock period; and we may likewise without injustice 
assign but a modest place to the antiquarian researches of this 
epoch. 

The Roman, who established the investigation of the Latin 
language and antiquities in the spirit of the Alexandrian masters 
on a scientific basis, was Luciu^.^ius_ Stilp about (P- 416). 
He first went back to the oldest monuments of the language, 
and commented on the Salian Jiteiiies and the Twelve Tables. 
He devoted his special attention to the comedy of the sixth 
century, and first formed a list of the pieces of Plautus which 
in his opinion were genuine. He sought, after the Greek fashion, 
to determine historically the origin of every single phenomenon 
in the Roman life and dealings and to ascertain in each case the 
“ inventor,” and at the same time brought the whole annalistic 
tradition within the range of his research. The success, which 
he had among his contemporaries, is attested by the dedication 
to hirn of the most important poetical, and the most important 
historical, works of his time, the Satires of Lucilius and the 
Annals of Antipater; and this first Roman philologist influenced 

I 

^ The assertion, for instance, that the quaestors were nominated in the 
regal period by the burgesses, not by the king, is as certainly false as it 
obviously bears the impress of a partisan character. ’ 
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to junsprudence— began to be noted doTO and to be promul- 
gated in collections about the beginning of the seventh century. 
This was done first by the yoonger Gito ( + about and by 
JIarcus Brutus (nearly contemporary), and these collections 
rvere, as it would appear, arranged in the order of mattered 
A stnctly systematic treatmwit of the law of the land soon 
followed Its founder was the ponh/ex maxmtis Quintus 
JIucius Scaevola (consul in + Vs (pp S05, 317, 408), m 
whose family jurisprudence was, like the supreme priesthood, 
hereditary His eighteen bools on the Jus Ctttle, which 
embraced the positive materials of junsprudence — ^legislative 
enactments, judicial precedents, and authorities— partly from 
the older collections, partly from oral tradition in ns great 
completenees as possible, formed the starting point and the 
model of the complete systems of Roman law, m like manner 
his compendious treatise of “Demons became the 
basis of juristic summaries aiw^Jcrtioilafly of 'The bools of 
Rules Although this development of law proceeded of coune 
in the mam independently of Hellenism, yet an acquaintance 
with the philosophic© practical systematising of the Greeks 
beyond doubt gave a general impulse to the more systematic 
treatment of jurisprudence, as m fact the Greek influence is 
m the case of the last mentioned treatise apparent m the t ery 
title We have already remarked that in set eral more external 
matters Roman jurisprudence was influenced by the Stoa 


more customary for those bOjouiM 

to inspect the works of art, for which m particular the wnnwi 
quarters of Sulla’s army m Asia Minor in 
epoch Connoisseurship developed itself also in 
had commenced vnth articles m silver and bronze, about the 
commencement of this epoch they began to esteem not 
Greek statues, but also Greek pictures The first picture puonwj 
exhibited m Rome was the Bacchus of Anstidcs, whim Luaus 
Mummius withdrew from the sale of {hc Confftliian spoil, because 


b^CiceroiVeOrat it a t^it 
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king Attains ofiered as much as 6000 denarii (£260) for it. The 
buildmgs became more splendid; and in particular transmarine, 
especially Hymettian, marble (Cipollin) came into use for that 
purpose — ^the Italian marble quarries were not yet in operation. 
A magnificent colonnade still admired in the time of the empire, 
which Quintus Metellus (consul in conqueror of Mace- 

donia constructed in the Campus ]\[artius, enclosed the first 
marble temple which the capital had seen: it was soon follow'cd 
by similar structures built on the Capitol by Scipio Nasica 
(consul in and on the Circus by Gnaeus Octavius (consul 
in The first private house adorned with marble columns 

was*that of the orator Lucius Crassus (d-^ffT ) on the Palatine 
(p. 392). But where they could plunder or purchase, instead 
of creating for themselves, they did so ; it was a wretclicd indica- 
tion of the poverty of Roman architecture, that it already began 
to employ the columns of the old Greek temples ; the Roman 
Capitol, for instance, was embellished by Sulla w^ith those of the 
temple of Zeus at Athens. The Avorks that were produced in 
Rome proceeded from the hands of foreigners; the few Roman 
artists of this period, who are particularly mentioned, are with- 
out exception Italian or transmarine Greeks who had migrated 
thither. Such was the case with the architect Hermodorus 
from the Cyprian Salamis, who among other works restored 
the Roman docks and built for Quintus Metellus (consul in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator in the basilica constructed by him, 
and for Decimus Brutus (consul in the temple of Mars 
in the Flaminian circus; with the sculptor Pasiteles (about 
from Magna Graecia, wLo furnished images of the gods in ivory 
for Roman temples; and with the painter and philosopher 
Metrodorus of Athens, who was written for to paint the pictures 
for the triumph of Lucius Paullus (f| 4 ). It is significant that 
the coins of this epoch exhibit in comparison with those of the 
previous period a greater variety of types, but a retrogression 
rather than an improvement in the cutting of the dies. 

Finally,jnusic-and ^ancing passed over in li^ manner from 
Hellas to Rome, solely m order to be tbere~~ap^iiga"Td'The 
enhSicemenr~dF decorative luxury. Such foreign arts were 
certainly not new in Rome; the state had from olden time 
allowed Etruscan flute-players and dancers to appear at its 
festivals, and the freedmen and the lowest class of the Roman 
people had previously followed this trade. But it was a novelty 
that Greek dances and musical performances should form the 
regular accompaniment of a fashionable banquet. Another 
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ling of the seventh century. 
• ato ( + about and by 
Marcus Brutus (nearly contempoiarj), and these collections 
Tvere, as it would appear, arranged m the order of matters* 
A stnctly systematic treatment of the law of the land soon 
followed Its founder -was the pontt/ev maxtmtts Quintus 
Mucius Scaevola (consul in + Vr (pP -®5 j 3*7» 
whose family jurisprudence was, like the supreme priesthood, 
hereditary His eighteen booli on the lus Ctiile, which 
embraced the positive materials of jurisprudence — ^legislative 
enactments, judicial precedents, and authorities— partly from 
the older collections, partly from oral tradition m as great 
completenees as possible, formed the starting-point and the 
model of the complete systems of Roman law, m like manner 
his compendious treatise of "Jlefinitions ” (opoQ became the 
basis of junstic summanes an3"pirrticulatly 6t the books of 
Rules Although this development of law proceeded of course 
m the mam independently of Hellenism, ytt an acquaintance 
with the philosophico-practical systematising of the Greeks 
beyond doubt gave a general impulse to the more systematic 
treatment of junsprudence, as m fact the Greek influence is 
in the case of the last-mentioned treatise apparent in tlie %cry 
title We have already remarked that m se% eral more externa! 
matters Roman jurisprudence «as influenced by the Stoa 
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had commenced with articles m silver and bronze; about t 
commencement of this epoch they began to esteem not niere y 
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king Attains offered as much as 6000 denarii (I2&0) for it. The 
buildings became more splendid ; and in particular transmarine, 
especially Hymettian, marble (Cipollin) came into use for that 
purpose — ^the Italian marble quarries were not yet in operation. 
A magnificent colonnade still admired in the time of the empire, 
which Quintus Metellus (consul in conqueror of ]\Iace- 

donia constructed in the Campus Llartius, enclosed the first 
marble temple which the capital had seen; it was soon followed 
by similar structures built on the Capitol by Scipio Nasica 
(consul in tM)j on the Circus by Gnaeus Octavius (consul 
in 4 |f). The first private house adorned with marble columns 
was^that of the orator Lucius Crassus (+®/t ) on the Palatine 
(p. 392). But where they could plunder or purchase, instead 
of creating for themselves, they did so ; it was a wretched indica- 
tion of the poverty of Roman architecture, that it already began 
to employ the columns of the old Greek temples; the Roman 
Capitol, for instance, was embellished by Sulla with those of the 
temple of Zeus at Athens. The works that were produced in 
Rome proceeded from the hands of foreigners ; the few Roman 
artists of this period, who are particularly mentioned, are with- 
out exception Italian or transmarine Greeks who had migrated 
thither. Such was the case wth the architect Hermodorus 
from the Cyprian Salamis, who among other works restored 
the Roman docks and built for Quintus Metellus (consul in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator in the basilica constructed by him, 
and for Decimus Brutus (consul in f^) the temple of Mars 
in the Flaminian circus; with the sculptor Pasiteles (about 
from Magna Graecia, who furnished images of the gods in ivory 
for Roman temples; and with the painter and philosopher 
Metrodorus of Athens, who was written for to paint the pictures 
for the triumph of Lucius Paullus (f-| 4 V It is significant that 
the coins of this epoch exhibit in comparison with those of the 
previous period a greater variety of types, but a retrogression 
rather than an improvement in the cutting of the dies. 

Finally, music-aDd _dancing passed over in like manner from 
Hellas to Rome, solely m order to be tberea^ied-to'^^ 
enhancenoent of” decorative luxury. Such foreign arts were 
certainly not new in Rome; the state had from olden time 
allowed Etruscan flute-players and dancers to appear at its 
festivals, and the freedmen and the lowest class of the Roman 
people had previously followed this trade. But it was a novelty 
that Greek dances and musical performances should form the 
regular accompaniment of a fashionable banquet. Another 
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novelty yas a dancing-sdiool, such as Scipio Aeraihanus fuH 
of indignation descnbes m one of his speeches, m ^\hlch upwards 
of fi\e hundred hoys and girls— the dre^s of the people and the 
children of ma^strates and of dignitaries mii.ed up together — 
recen-ed instruction from a ballet master m far from decorous 
castanet-dances, m corresponding srwigs, and m the use of the 
’'rr.crnhed Greel stringed instruments It was a noveltv too — 
• ' '' * -*“• '• ’’Va Pubhus 

circus as 
)f law at 
rjocke)- 

arts before all the people at Uiv ia The 

go\eniment occasionally attempted to ^ech such practices; 
as for instance in -fjj, when all musical instruments, with the 
exception of the simple flute indigenous in Latium, were pro- 
hibited by the censors But Rome was no Sparta; the lax 
government by such prohibitions rather drew attention to the 
evils than attempted to remedy them bv a sharp and consistent 
application of the laws 

If, m conclusion, we glance back at the picture as a whole 
which the bterature and art of Italj unfold to our ^^c» from 
the death of Ennius to the beginning of the Ciceronian age, we 
find m the«e respects as compared with the preceding epoch a 
most decided decline of productiveness. The higher kmd> of 
literature— such as epos, tragedy, histor>— bave died out or 
have been anested m their development The subordinate 
kinds — the translation and imitation of the mtngue-piece, the 
farce, the poetical and prose ^ockure~ahne prosper, in this 
last field of literature swept by the full humcane of revolution 
— .fV, two men of greatest literary talent m this 

< f ( ( out amidst 

^ . . . . ■ a similar 

epoch of French Jiteraiuie tvu*..-. ■ ‘ 

amidst a multitude of pretentious nullities. In the plastic and 
delmcntive arts likewise the Droduction, alwavs w'cak, is now 
uttcrlj null On the other * : of 

art and hterature flourished, ‘ ' ' ' ' ^ ’ 

political field gathered m anc. , ' ' ' 

to their fathers, we find them m this field also as mupt. t ! *■ 
rjuenters of plays, as patrons of Iitcmture, as connoisseurs ana 
still more as collectors m art. The most honourable aspect ol 
this activity was its learned rescardr, which put forth a nativx 
intellectual energj’, more espcaally Li jun«pnjdcnce and m 
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linguistic and antiquarian investigation. The foundation of 
these sciences which properly falls within the present epoch, 
and the first small beginnings of an imitation of the Alc.xandrian 
hothouse poetry, already herald the approaching epoch of Roman 
Alexandrinism. All the productions of the present epoch 
are smoother, more free from faults, more systematic than the 
creations of the sixth centur}^ The literati and the friends 
of literature of this period not altogether unjustly looked down 
on their predecessors as bungling novices: but while they 
ridiculed or censured the defective labours of these novices, 
the most gifted of them probably confessed to themselves that 
the season of the nation’s youth was past, and ever and anon 
perhaps felt in the still depths of the heart a secret longing to 
■ wander once more in the delightful paths of youthful error. 
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